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Going for the burn dreaming of the short walk 
Robin Hunt 


Keywords Information technology, 
Electronic mail, Benefits, Problem identification, 
Problem solving 


A personal view of the ex-editor of Guardian 
Unlimited and acknowledged new media expert on 
the problems of managing and juggling the digital 
information flow in the workplace. Considers the 
sheer speed at which we are expected to work in 
cyberspace. The benefits and problems associated 
with e-mail in the workplace are discussed. The 
way we relate to e-mail and how we allow it to 
dominate our lives are the key matters of concern. 


Style used in electronic mail 
Rebecca Mallon and Charles Oppenheim 


Keywords Electronic mail, 
Written communications, Assessment 


Begins by reviewing relevant literature to identify 
some of the features that are said to appear 
exclusively in e-mails. Also highlights the main 
issues in the debate between those who embrace 
the new style of writing generated by e-mail, and 
those who feel it is detrimental to communication. 
A total of 300 examples of e-mails were obtained 
from a wide range of donors. Features counted 
included emoticons, acronyms and creative 
spelling. The lengths of texts and of sentences 
within them were amongst other calculations 
made. The data was grouped according to purpose: 
social, business personal and business impersonal. 
Users of e-mail appear to be generally unconcerned 
with formalities. Although the sample of e-mail 
texts was lucid, writers often dispense with 
traditions when opening their e-mail, and their 
closings are informal. Social e-mails involved the 
most creative sort of communication. Argues that 
the increased informality and lack of consistency of 
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e-mail texts is because e-mail is a new medium 
where no clear guidelines exist. A standard for 
e-mail communication might usefully be 
established, but such a standard should remain 
flexible. 


E-mail surveillance in the UK workplace — a 
management consulting case study - 


Geoff Watson 


Keywords Electronic mail, Surveillance, 
Management consultants, United Kingdom 


Examines the utilisation of e-mail scanning and 
surveillance technology by the management 
consulting business in the UK. Uses a 
questionnaire of UK management consulting firms 
to determine the uptake and substance of e-mail 
policies, and the extent and nature of e-mail 
monitoring implementation. Investigates the 
attitudes of management consulting employzes 
towards e-mail surveillance in a survey of work ' 
colleagues. Also considers e-mail monitoring . 
issues. Concludes that forms of workplace e-mail 
monitoring are becoming more widespread. 
Awareness of the ramifications for worker privacy 
is growing, due partly to recent Government 
legislation. Finds that e-mail policy adoption rates 
among management consultancies are 
comparatively low, as are levels of e-mail scanning/ 
surveillance software installation. Predicts that 
maintaining a fair balance between conflicting 
business and employee interests will be the key to 
determining the future direction of workplace 
e-mail monitoring. 


E-mail law 
Tamara Eisenschitz 


Keywords Internet, Electronic mail, Law 


The distinction is made between regulation of the 
Internet in general and of e-mail. Five topics are 
presented: identity and trust, employment, 
contents administration, records management and 
security issues. In all of them the important step is 
to define the issues, and the actual regulation then 
develops from that of non-digital equivalents. The 
key finding is the need for education for all levels of 
user to clarify the issues. Simply not taking enough 
care seems to be at the root of many actionable _ 
issues. The characteristics of the medium are not 
being allowed for. The paper concludes with what 
we can put into a course right now and wnat 
relevant research questions could be asked. 


Distance learning and LIS professional 
development Wee 


Lyn Robinson and David Bawden 


Keywords Distance learning, Librarians, 
Professionals, Development 


The nature of distance learning in general, and for 
the specific case of LIS professional development, 
is reviewed in the context of wider changes in the 
learning environment. This leads to an analysis of 
the kind of materials and activities which may be 
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required to support this form of education, and to 
proposals for categories ‘of activities, which are to 

be tested in a part distance learning multinational 
LIS summer school. 


The market for electronic newspapers in the Arab 
world 


Fayez AlShehri and Barne Gunter 


Keywords Internet, Newspaper publishing, 
User studies, Arab countries 


An online survey was conducted among 800 
readers of Arab electronic newspapers resident in 
different parts of the world. The aim of the survey 
was to obtain baseline data about the readership for 
such newspapers, readers’ opinions about these 
publications, and antecedents of overall 
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satisfaction with the services provided by these 
publications. Most readers of Arab online 
newspapers were male, students, professionals or 
business persons resident overseas, and were 
established, regular users of the Internet. For most, 
the Internet was regarded as an important news 
source and more than half the respondents claimed 
to read Arab online newspapers every day. Internet 
news was valued because it was readily available all 
the time, free of charge and provided a substitute 
for printed newspapers not available to them in 
their current location. The main problems were 
technical, linked to difficulty downloading or 
browsing content. The great majority (72 per cent) 
were satisfied with online newspapers. Frequency 
of reading electronic newspapers and overall 
satisfaction with online newspapers were predicted. 
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Early last year, sitting at my computer az a 
desk on the seventeenth floor of the 
pre-lapsian Empire State building, I found 
myself in a heated instant message exchange. 
The topic was work, the undesirability of my 
co-messenger, a television executive now 
exploring the creative possibilities of 
broadband video across the network. We were 
both bemoaning the sense of process, the 
“Powerpointing” of America if you like, that 
goes into making a project work these Gays: 
the spreadsheet, the mission statements, the 
four-part process of “discovery, definition, 
development and deployment” which seems 
to underpin almost every creative act. 

At this moment, my AOL e-alert began to 
flash, announcing a new e-mail. I use AOL for 
my personal life, having been burnt toa often 
in the past to let the diurnal ebb and flow of 
my emotions inflame too much the delicate 
sensibilities of my office IT department (who 
guard the contents of their corporate mail 
server with the same diligence that Sherlock 
Holmes has for canine clues down on the 
boggy lands of Dartmoor). The e-mail was 
from Lebanon, announcing a friend’s arrival 
in the Bekka valley; she was in a small hotel 
room and we began to exchange greetings and 
documents — I sent a story from a US 
newspaper, she forwarded e-mails from other 
mutual friends around the world. Soon we 
were in a ten-minute cycle of send and 
receive. 

Inevitably, my office e-mail was on as well 
and an alert called to the fact that I was due in 
a status meeting in ten minutes. I checked for 
new e-mail here as well and found I had five — 
some part of a group office e-mail about a 
party or a song playing on the stereo. 

Then the phone rang; then my cell phone. 
If I had had a pager or a wireless PDA such as 
a Blackberry, no doubt that would have gone 
off as well. And, of course, it goes without 
saying that I was also working at the time: 
crafting a PowerPoint for a presentation, 
taking information from the Web, from group 
servers, from my own word documents, from 
newspapers, from verbatims jotted in my note 
book. In short, I was multi-tasking: mix and 
matching my personal and work life with 
communications technologies, tools end 
resources which make me oh so connected — 
but largely without any major direction to 
follow other than the next deadline. 

The idea of being in five quasi-simultaneous 
communications, together with my 
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multi-windowed clustering of the many 
technologies that it takes to create a 
document, would have seemed ridiculous 
even five years ago. Nowadays, it is a given 
that many people will have three to five routes 
of communication to get at people and to be 
got at. That we will use e-mail, the Web, 
Word, Excel, Outlook, Lotus Notes, a 
database, group servers, illustrator, jpegs — 
whatever — just to get a document out. 

Technology, thus, has become a devil: 
charmingly, seductively, worming its way into 
our lives in so many ways, it offers the 
promise of any time, any place, 
communications with anyone else; of a create 
anything easily culture. And like Satan, 
technology has the best tunes: the frustrations 
of finding people, or information, or 
scheduling meetings should now be over 
thanks to IM, e-mail, cell phones, voice mail, 
group calendars, Blackberrys, project 
management tools and the like. 

Of course it is not. We now find ourselves 
juggling more than ever between the 
exigencies of 24/7 communications and 
process — between the incompatibilities of so 
many technologies — and the need to lead a 
life. We juggle between finding e-mails in our 
AOL or Hotmail accounts and our office 
accounts; we change jobs and change e-mail 
addresses. We spend hours trying to attach 
documents the size of a small Web site to 
group e-mails that clog further the office 
server. We check our rolodexeés against our 
filofaxes; against our group server address 
books and the addresses embedded in the 
in-boxes of our e-mails. We are so over 
inputted, and so unholistic. Our digital social 
glue is still, it seems, based on IQ, rather than 
ICQ. On our brains rather than our 
applications. 

And so most of all we search forlornly for 
the bit of paper that actually has the key piece 
of information we need at the very moment, 
because paper still has a saliency in the digital 
world. Recently I was able to meet and talk 
individually with a large group of “knowledge 
workers” to discuss their working lives: the 
most striking fact was that all of them used 
paper to create “to do” lists, and most of them 
swore by it. Paper has flexibility, can be 
written on far faster and more “sensitively” 
than we can type. Paper allows for a visual 
representation of the “to do” issues of our 
lives which the screen still cannot. 
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Paper it seems is the great editor and bringer 
of order. It defines us and what we are trying 
to achieve by an 8% x 1lin. space; over one 
page or two. Pre-writing editing is perhaps the 
one greatest thing that it offers; but there is 
also a visual, emotional element to paper. 
Paper forces a closure in a way that the screen 
does not. While the screen can show a 
perfectly formatted series of paragraphs which 
are correctly spelt and (relatively) 
grammatical, it never says, “stop, that is a 
perfect thing”. Instead the screen, as book 
editors know instinctively and magazine and 
newspaper editors know to an extent, becomes 
a permanently “editable” thing, which could 
be infinitely tinkered with and often is, 
particularly by groups of people who are not 
communicating with each other. Drafts go on 
forever on screen; to do lists surge into pages 
of things and then are filed in the lost reaches — 
of the “my document” folders never to be seen 
again. Text drifts down a page and search 
soon becomes a matter of “control f” rather 
than flipping between pages. So book 
manuscripts are edited on paper, it makes for 
less drastic changes an editor told me recently, 
“unless of course I am completely re-writing 
him”. Less drastic, less easy, in fact, and thus 
calling for far more thought and intellectual 
effort. Which is, after all, what crafts such as 
editing should be about. 

And if this is the case — which my 
experience has shown — then there is another 
question. How on earth do we gather 
materials together? How on earth do we order 
priorities, or know where to find things? How 
on earth do we get things done? The answer 
seems to be an acute combination of memory, 
will, and paper, added to the resources of 
over-powerment that come with e-mail, IM, 
and the normal produce of corporate software 
such as Word or Excel. 

And so this is the next task for technology: 
how do we unite five communication modes, 
ten ways of getting information; ten acts of 
juggling between projects in a day, our 
information stored in Palms and notebooks, 
on servers and in books, in voice mail and 
e-mail? How do we control versioning, how 
do we find things in e-mail folders? How do 
we not go mad? Well, tagging, mini personal 
databases on our machines, writing onto | 
screens with the same flexibility that we have 
available with paper. Drag and dropping 
within Uber programs such as Outlook. These - 
are a Start. 
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_ But most of all we need a tool for blocking — 
for editing — for having the right thing in front 
of us when we are at our desktop or travelling 
on a train. The multiplicity of options to 
which we have now acclimatised does not 
mean we work — or live ~ more effectively. It 
just means we can do more (and go on more 
time management courses). The average car 
speed with which we can cross London in 
2001 is about the same as 1925; in the clog of 
software and information sources we have to 
decide if we want to work at light speed or at 
just a pleasant walk. And personally a short 
walk in the information kush does bring a 
sense of real achievement, of something 
ebbing done “properly”. But it does seem, of 
course, a very antiquated notion. 

For now we travel somewhere in between 
light and walk speed, on a perpetual “burn” 
state on the gym running machine of 
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information. It is time once again for the 
workers of the world to unite, this time the only 
thing we have to lose are our incompatibilities; 
and everything extraneous to a grounded, 
broad perspective on what we actually dc when 


- we create. Now there is an easy task. 


E-mail is an amazing communication tool, 
it has changed the nature of personal and 
business exchange; the way we write. But it 
also brings attachments, viruses, junk mail; it 
brings a new intrusiveness, both to our inbox 
and in terms of privacy — just who is reading 
what we write and read? E-mail orders our 
working life most days, other days it effects 
great reunions and terrible 
misunderstandings. Is e-mail a good? Yes, just 
as the cell phone or the computer is a good. 
The bad arises from how we relate to it, how 
we let it dominate. Just think about e-mail 
rage, when the server is down. 
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Ce 


Electronic mail, Written communications, Assessment 


Begins by reviewing relevant literature to identify some of 
the features that are said to appear exclusively in e-mails. 
Also highlights the main issues in the debate between 
those who embrace the new style of writing generated by 
e-mail, and those who feel it is detrimental to 
communication. A total of 300 examples of e-mails were 
obtained from a wide range of donors. Features counted 
included emoticons, acronyms and creative spelling. The 
lengths of texts and of sentences within them were 
amongst other calculations made. The data was grouped 
according to purpose: social, business personal and 
business impersonal. Users of e-mail appear to be 
generally unconcerned with formalities. Although the 
sample of e-mail texts was lucid, writers often dispense 
with traditions when opening their e-mail, and their 
closings are informal. Social e-mails involved the most 
creative sort of communication. Argues that the increased 
informality and lack of consistency of e-mail texts is 
because e-mail is a new medium where no clear 
guidelines exist. A standard for e-mail communication 


— might usefully be established, but such a standard should 


remain flexible. 
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Introduction 


Electronic mail is used by 800 million people 
globally (Crystal, 2001a), and is the most well 
used mode of computer mediated 
communication (CMC) (Sallis and 
Kassabova, 2000). It is often preferred to the 
postal service, which has gained the nickname 
“snail mail” due to its comparatively slow 
speed of delivery (Shortis, 2001). Crystal 
(2000b) has recently comprehensively 
reviewed the language used in e-mails. 

Age and gender (Wallace, 1999) of the 
writer, regional background, purpose, mood 
of the writer, available time to write the 
message, perceived convenience (Baron, 
1998a), perception of the reliability of the 
medium (Hill, 1999), relationship with 
correspondent, computer experience, 
confidence with e-mailing (Adams, 1996) and 
education will all influence a writer’s choice of 
stylistic features. An area that has been. 
researched is that of whether the gender of a 
writer can be ascertained from examining 
e-mails (Paton Walsh, 2001). 

As technology progresses, new words are 
coined, or the meanings of existing words are 
extended to describe the new technologies 
and their functions. The etymology of some of 
these words has been studied by Adams 
(1996) who observed that we do not have a 
language to describe the functions of 
computers. Rather, we use metaphors. We 
use words such as “Windows”, “desktop”, 
“font” and “cut and paste” that are familiar to 
us from other areas. 

Gains (1999) noted that users of technology 
have a tendency to create verbs from the 
nouns that represent communication systems 
or their functions. Indeed, “ccing” and 
“texting” are becoming familiar verbs. They 
are taken from e-mail’s ability to “carbon 
copy” e-mails[1], and from text messaging 
respectively. 

Some words originate from more obscure 
sources; “Netiquette” is made up from “Net” 
(short for Internet) and “etiquette” while 
“spamming” appears to be based on a Monty 
Python sketch (Shortis, 2001, p. 45). 
Numerous guides to this new language are — 
available; Netlingo (2000) is one of the best 
known. l 
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The press have made much of e-mail’s 
disregard of conventional spelling and 
grammar, claiming that not only will children 
fail to learn standard spelling (The Guardian, 
2001), but that business e-mails are often 
misinterpreted as no convention exists 
(Taylor, 2001). Kermode has criticised e-mail 
for not being a serious medium (Shortis, 
2001, p. 81) and Billington has claimed that 
the increase in e-mailing will mark the end of 
people’s ability to structure a sentence 
(Hamilton, 1999). 

Another objection to e-mail is that it is not a 
polite means of communication. A supposed 
feature of e-mail is its propensity to 
degenerate into “flaming” which is “overly 
emotional use of language” (Du Bartell, 
1995, p. 234) and especially to send “rude or 
aggressive e-mails” (Harrison, 2000). Lea et 
al. (1992) argued that the literature on 
flaming grossly exaggerates the amount that 
occurs. Baron (1998a) claimed that flaming in 
e-mail is declining. 

Other commentators have criticised the lack 
of a standard to which e-mails must conform 
(Taylor, 2001). While guides to netiquette 
and translators of emoticons and acronyms 
are freely available (About.com, 2001) 
misunderstandings still occur which are 
sometimes interpreted as rudeness. 
Appropriateness of content and tone of 
messages is not always clear. This can lead to 
problems. Indeed, Helen Fielding’s Bridget 
Jones writes, “have been seduced by 
informality of messaging medium into being 
impertinent to boss” (Fielding, 1996). 

Yet e-mail style (both linguistic and 
graphical) has been embraced by many. 
Kennedy (2000, p. 100) says:. “Out with 
stuffy business letters and in with e-mail”. He 
welcomes the informality of e-mail. Users use 
acronyms and abbreviations because it is fast, 
while emoticons are used to convey emotion 
which can avoid misunderstandings (Sallis 
and Kassabova, 2000, p. 45; Tanskanen, 
1998). Crystal (2001b, p. 128) says: “e-mail 
has extended the language’s stylistic range in 
interesting and motivating ways. In my view, 
it is an opportunity, not a threat, for language 
education.” Others enjoy using interesting 
forms to be creative and fun. It may surprise 
e-mail cynics who bemoan the loss of “proper 
English” to note that guides to e-mail do not 
differ vastly from guides to letter-writing 
(Crystal, 2001b). They “[give] advice on 
eliminating wordiness and cliché and 
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guidance on grammar” (Crystal, 2001b, 

p. 128) and they list irregular verbs and point 
out common misspellings. Some writers 
suggest “bending the rules” of standard 
English by allowing words like I, we and you 
to appear in formal business e-mail 
communication. However, this is not 
revolutionary. Gartside, writing in 1974, said: 
“Personal constructions, with the emphasis 
on you and I or we, help to produce the warm 
and friendly tone more suited to letter- . 
writing” (Gartside, 1974). 

Of course, the e-mail format is different to 
that of a letter. An address in the top right 
corner is superfluous. E-mails do not tegin 
with “Dear sir”. Some guides to netiquette 
suggest dispensing with a greeting (Duck 
Sherwood, 2001), although this may appear 
rude (Taylor, 2001; Ward, 2001). E-mail 
signatures are often long and irrelevant, and 
ending with “yours sincerely/faithfully” would 
look strange. i 

It is not known whether netiquette guides 
have been adopted by e-mail writers, and in 
any case they disagree with one another on 
many points. 


The features associated with e-mails 


In this article, we consider some of the 
features of e-mails as well as “e-mailisms” [2]. 
We define an e-mailism to be a feature 
associated with e-mail, whether used in other 
forms of written communication or not. 


Informality 
E-mail is an informal means of 
communicating (Baron, 1998a, p. 147). 


Readability i 

The readability of a text is one measure of 
how likely it is to be comprehended by its 
readers (Sallis and Kassabova, 2000, p. 46). A 
popular readability formula is the Flesch 
formula (Gilliland, 1972). The higher the 
score, the more readable the text is 
(Microsoft, Word, Help). Sallis and 
Kassabova’s (2000) study of Usenet messages 
showed that most of the data they analysed 
fell into the category of “fairly easy” to 
“standard”, although some newsgroups 
attained scores as low as 21, which Sallis and 
Kassabova rated as “very difficult”. 
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Word count 

Sallis and Kassabova (2000) discovered that 
of their 46,621 Usenet messages, 68 per cent 
had up to 99 words. This was the largest 
category. Crystal (2001b) found that the 
average number of lines in his sample of 50 
social e-mails was 10.9. Baron (1998a, 

p. 152) attributed the shortness of such 
messages to the fact that early electronic 
communication had size restrictions. It seems 
more likely that as it takes little time and effort 
to post messages on Usenet, there is no great 
need to write as much as possible. Ideas can 
always be added later. In the same way with 
e-mail, there is no envelope to buy and write, 
or post box to find ~ messages are easy to send 
and so are sent more frequently — which 
means there is less to say in each e-mail. 
Crystal (2001b) reported that people often 
want to see a whole message displayed on 
screen at once, without scrolling. 


Paragraphs 

Rice (1997) noted that paragraphs are short 
in e-mails, almost like “brief conversational 
bursts”. His data (200 electronic memoranda 
for business purposes collected in 1994) 
showed that the average number of sentences 
per paragraph is 2.4 (Rice, 1997, p.13). 
Baron (1998a, p. 152) also observed that 
“chunks of text” are small, but are expanding 
as new technologies allow writers to write at 
some length in e-mails. 


Words per sentence 

Rice’s (1997, p. 11) studies revealed the 
average number of words per sentence in 
e-mails was 17.7. This is small compared with 
other pieces of writing. 


Emoticons 
An emoticon (also called a “smiley”) is a 
picture or icon made of keyboard characters 
_ which is used to express an emotion. The 
word “emoticon” is a blend of emotion and 
icon (Shortis, 2001, p. 105). Emoticons. were 
invented in 1981 by Scott FahIman and have 
been widely used by computer enthusiasts 
since (Tanskanen, 1998, p. 149). The best 
known one is: 

:=) Smiling (Kennedy, 2000, p. 471) [3]. 


Emoticons can be useful to convey irony or 

other subtle feelings that might be expressed 
through tone of voice or behaviour in speech. 
Petrie (2001) found little evidence of people 
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using emoticons. Petrie’s study, sponsored by 
MSN, examined all e-mails sent to and from 
the inboxes of 100 carefully selected 
volunteers. The volunteers were chosen to 
represent all ages, occupations and have equal 
numbers of men and women. Only 2.8 
emoticons appeared per 100 e-mails in her 
study (Petrie, 2001). Petrie suspected that the 
reason for this low usage is that emoticons are 
quite difficult to type into a keyboard, unlike 
exclamation marks that can be used to convey 
similar emotions. Tanskanen’s study of a 
mailing list about women’s studies revealed 
that only one out of 54 messages used 
emoticons (Tanskanen, 1998, p. 149), but 
she noted that each mailing list has its own 
“house style” and that this particular list 
might not be typical (p. 148). Baron (1998a, 
p. 148) attributed the failure to use emoticons 
to their apparent “less-than-intuitive” nature. 
Some e-mail providers, such as Hotmail 
(2001), have started to offer users ready- 
prepared emoticons which range from smiles 
and grins to small pictures including smiles, 
envelopes, cups of coffee, hearts and bats. 


Trailing dots 

This feature of e-mail is surprisingly rarely 
documented, given that Petrie (2001) found 
22.2 instances in every 100 e-mails, the most 
frequently used e-mailism she found. Trailing 
dots often leave suggestions and questions 
open ended. They give e-mails the flavour of 
speech and contribute to the informality of a 
text. 


Use of quoted text/text copying 

By using the “reply” option, an e-mail to 
which one wants to reply is reproduced. This 
text can be manipulated in a number of ways. 
Single questions and comments can be 
isolated and responded to, giving the resulting 
e-mail the appearance of a dialogue. 
Alternatively, the whole text can be preserved, 
either at the top of the reply, or underneath it. 
The default setting for most e-mail software 
places a > sign in front of every line which is a 
quoted line. With ongoing conversations, the 
number of > signs can become excessive. 
Tanskanen (1998, p. 150) noted that using 
copied text is useful in a mailing list, as many 
messages will have been read by each 
subscriber and quoting from one, along with 
the response serves as an aide-mémoire to 

all readers. 
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Petrie (2001) noted that 13.5 instances per 
100 of e-mails studied quoted earlier e-mails. 
This was the third most common e-mailism. 
Tanskanen’s (1998, p. 149) women’s studies 
list, on the other hand, exhibited only six out 
of 54 messages using quoting. 


Spelling mistakes 

The worst culprits are apparently senior 
management who no longer dictate to 
secretaries but who send correspondence 
themselves by e-mail (Heller, 2001). E-mail 
software is not always equipped with spell 
checkers. Others, while having a spell checker 
(for example, Hotmail), require the user to 
move from screen to screen. Hotmail’s 
spelling facility is set to American English and 
so American spelling may feature in British 
e-mails. 


Creative spelling 

Writers of e-mails sometimes use creative or 
non-standard spellings of words, for example, 
“u” for “you” or “2” for “to”. Petrie reported 
7.2 instances per 100 e-mails in her study. 
This was the seventh (out of nine) most used 
e-mailism, and so it appears that it is not so 
common as cynics would like to think. 


“Shouting” 

The use of capital letters in e-mail is called 
“shouting” (Tanskanen, 1998, p. 147). It is 
generally considered to be bad manners 
(Adams, 1996). It was the second most 
common e-mailism in Petrie’s study, with 
14.9 instances per 100 e-mails. A whole 
e-mail may be capitalised, or just single words 
for emphasis. It is interesting to note that, 
while some programs, e.g. Hotmail, allow a 
writer to use bold and italics, most e-mail 
software does not. In some cases, shouting 
occurs when the caps lock key has been 
accidentally pressed. 


Acronyms 

Acronyms specific to CMC are sometimes 

used in e-mails. Examples include: 

e CYA - see ya; 

+ GR8 — great; 

* HTH - hope this helps (Kennedy, 2000, 
p. 470). 


Such acronyms can be confusing to those who 
fail to decipher them, but of great use to those 
who want to communicate quickly. They 
were the fifth out of nine most popular 
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e-mailisms in Petrie’s report. Some acronyms 
have been added to the latest Oxford English 
Dictionary (OED), much to the horror of 
purists (McKie, 2001). 


Omission of capital letters 

Writers of e-mails sometimes neglect to 
capitalise properly. Petrie included such 
features in her category “Lack of conventional 
punctuation” which accounted for 9.63 
instances per 100 e-mails. This might be a 
deliberate e-mailism or otherwise. 


Excessive use of punctuation 

Petrie (2001) noted that e-mails (and 
increasingly other forms of written language) 
often use more than one exclamation mark, or 
question mark, for emphasis. It was the third 
most popular e-mailism in her study, ` 
appearing 13.5 times in every 100 e-mails 
studied. 


Contractions 

Gimenez (2000) observed the use of 
contractions (e.g. can’t, doesn’t) in the 
business e-mails he analysed. Such forms, he 
argued, are not often found in formal business 
letters. 


Emphasis in asterisks 

Emphasising a word by placing the word 
between asterisks is an alternative to 
expressing it in capital letters (Tanskanen, 
1998, p. 149). Petrie (2001) found only 4.4 
instances per 100 e-mails. 


The subject line 

The title given to the e-mail in the subject line 
is important for retrieving past messages and 
for following the “thread” of a conversation 
(Crystal, 2000b). Forwarding creates FW, 
and replies RE, two well-recognised 
acronyms. 


Opening 

Gains found that 92 per cent of commercial 
e-mails (Gains, 1999) he studied and 63 per 
cent of academic e-mails used no opening 
greeting. Those which did use greetings often 
used terms such as “hello” or “hi folks”. 
Crystal (2000b, p. 99) noted that 
automatically generated openings sometimes 
created unusual or unconventional openings 
such as “Hello Crystal” or “Hi Professor D”. 
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Closing 

A recent study by MSN showed that 16 per 
cent of 18-24 year olds sign all of their e-mails 
“love and kisses” even if thev are writing to 
their employer (Ward, 2001). Gains found 
that 8 per cent of commercial e-mails had no 
closing. This was the third most popular way 
of ending an e-mail. More popular was the 
use of just the sender’s name (42 per cent) 
and “Thanks/thank you/many thanks” (40 
per cent). Of academic e-mails, 9 per cent 
used no closing at all, which was the fourth 
most frequent ending, after the sender’s name 
only (24 per cent), “All the best/best wishes” 
(19 per cent) and “Love” (11 per cent). The 
use of electronic signatures is of interest. The 
same signature (which sometimes includes a 
way of signing off) appears on every e-mail no 
matter to whom it is addressed. This can 
cause repetition of the sender’s name. The 
use of signatures is currently being analysed 
by Petrie (2001). 


Kisses 

“xxx” is often added to the end of e-mails, 
irrespective of the relationship between the 
author and recipient. 


Why do these features arise? 


Various suggestions have been offered as to 
why e-mail has developed these distinctive 
features. 


Self-disclosure 

People are more likely to disclose personal 
information or behave in a less guarded 
fashion when on the Internet (Baron, 1998a, 
pp. 147-8). Petrie’s (2001) study showed that 
75 per cent of e-mailisms show emotion 
(trailing dots, capitalisation and excessive 
exclamation marks). 


Language change in society 

Baron (1998b) attributed the style of e-mail 
to changes in society, not to the technology. 
She has claimed that writing in the USA has 
been becoming more speech-like in past 
centuries as universities and schools began to 
take a less prescriptive view of writing in 
teaching. Whether e-mail technology had 
developed or not, written language would still 
be changing towards a more speech-like form. 
She noted that British English has always 
been more prescriptive than American 
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English. However, as the Internet reflects 
American culture, the American language of 
e-mail may well affect the e-mail language of 
other cultures. Blake and Moorhead argued 
that British English has been becoming less 
standardised and prescriptive since the 
beginning of the twenty-first century as 
different varieties of English have been seen as 
interesting variants and not corruption (Blake 
and Moorhead, 1993). 


Other modes of CMC 

It has been suggested that style can spill over 
from one form of CMC to another (Runkehl 
et al., 1998). 


Methodology 


In this paper, we describe a small-scale study 
we have carried out on e-mail style. E-mails 
were collected from a variety of sources and 
their features recorded. We collected e-mails 
from as wide a variety of sources as possible. 
If a “language of e-mail” does exist, then its 
features will be present in the majority of 
e-mails, regardless of purpose or writer. 
Requests were made of information science 
postgraduates at Loughborcugh, friends and 
family and former employers of one of the 
authors, some academics in Loughborough 
University, and students who subscribe to 
Free Pint[4]. In some cases the word was 
spread further and data was received from 
acquaintances of acquaintances. Volunteers 
donated e-mails which they had received 
(except ones they had written themselves) 
between January 2000 and May 2001. Some 
volunteers preferred to send all of their 
e-mails over a specicied amount of time, in 
order to guarantee that they had not selected 
the data to bias the results of the study. We 
removed personal details such as names and 
e-mail addresses. 

We gave no reasons for our request, lest 
respondents should choose data that they 
thought would be linguistically interesting. 
Volunteers were asked to pick donated data 
randomly. No more than one piece of text by 
any one individual was accepted in each of the 
narrowest categories such as the business — 
personal-one-to-one category (see below). 

Volunteers were not asked to send all of 
their e-mail between two dates — they were 
merely asked to send what they could. This 
resulted in the decisions atout data being 
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left to respondents. They may (consciously 
or otherwise) have sent data that made them 
appear popular and interesting. These 
might include party invitations, interesting 
anecdotes involving the volunteer and 
complimentary e-mails to the volunteer 
from other people. Confidential information 
was less likely to be donated, even though 
confidentiality was assured, and most 
respondents knew the authors, While 
volunteers knowingly donated data, this did 
not mean that they had gained permission 
from their own correspondents and so there 
was a risk of the study violating privacy and 
arguably infringing copyright. Texts are not 
reproduced here. Advertisements and joke 
e-mails spread through forwarding were 
ignored, as their linguistic style is generally 
not affected by the medium. 

A total of 300 e-mails were collected. These 
items were grouped so that detailed 
conclusions could be drawn about which 
types of e-mail writers use which linguistic 
features. Table I shows the stratification of 
data. 

Where there was uncertainty about 
whether two people knew each other, it was 
assumed that they did not. Mistakes in such 
assumptions may bias the results we 
obtained. Where cc was used to send an 
e-mail to more than one person, the 
message was treated as a group e-mail (one 
to many). | 


Table | Categories of e-mail data 


Business 

Those e-mails written as part of a paid job. All categories 
include internal and external e-mails, plus e-mails written 
by clients/customers to the organisations 


PersonaP Impersonal? 
E-mails where the E-mails where the 
addressee or all of the 
addressees are known to of the addressees is 
the writer unknown to the writer 


addressee, or at least one 
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Data analysis 


The frequency of various linguistic features 

associated with e-mail was calculated. The 

features examined fell into four categories: 

(1) data generated by Microsoft Word (word 
count, Flesch readability and words per 
sentence); 

(2) e-mailisms — two figures were recorded: 
the number of instances per 100 e-mails/ 
letters and the percentage of e-mails 
including a particular e-mailism; 

(3) greetings and closings; and 

(4) any interesting features. 


Further details regarding some of these 
calculations are noted below. 


Word count 

Advertisements added by the e-mail provider, 
signatures and names were not included. 
Where earlier e-mails had been quoted, the 
word count was only applied to the most 
recent addition to the e-mail “conversation”. 
Computer-generated information relating to 
confidentiality at the bottom of messages were 
also ignored. 


Emoticons 

The number of emoticons and graphics 
drawn with keyboard characters was counted. 
For example, :-) would count as one 
emoticon. Some e-mail services provide icons 
for users to include in their messages. These 
were considered to be emoticons. 


Sacial 

Those e-mails written to socialise or arrange 
social events, even if written between 

work colleagues 


One to one One to many 

E-mails written from E-mails written to a 
one individual to number of individuals, 
another using the cc, bcc and 


group mailing functions 


One to one One to many One to one One to many 


Including 


mailing lists 


(71) (29) (63) (37) 
Notes: l 


(83) (17) 


“The controlled groups for which specific numbers of data of data were collected 
The numbers in brackets represent how many data items were collected in each group 
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Trailing dots 
The numbers of instances were counted, not 
the number of dots. 


Use of quoted text/text copying 
The number of previous e-mails appearing 
under/above the main e-mail were counted. 


Spelling mistakes 

In addition to the obvious mistakes, these 
included lack of spaces, e.g. becausewe 
(“because we”), and incorrect punctuation, 
e.g. “whats” (“what’s”). 


Creative spelling 

Any word spelt in a non-standard way was 
counted, for example “ya” (meaning you) and 
common non-standard spellings such as 
“goin” (going) and “coz” (because). 


Acronyms 

Only those that are associated with the use of 
CMC were counted, although other 
acronyms and abbreviations were noted. 


Omission of capital letters 

Each letter that was not capitalised but should 
have been was counted. For example, “ok” 
would count as two failures to use a capital 
letter. 


Contractions 

Each instance of a standard combination of 

two words, with an apostrophe to indicate 
3.35 


where letters have been omitted, e.g. “it’s”, 
was counted. 


Excessive use of punctuation 
Any use of more than one exclamation mark 
or question mark for emphasis was noted. 


Emphasis in asterisks 
The numbers of instances, not the number of 
asterisks used, were counted. 


Openings 

A tally was made within each category for 
certain openings, e.g. “Dear”, “To”, and so 
on. Names were only examined to distinguish 
between titled names (e.g. “Mr Smith”) and 
single names (e.g. “Rebecca”). 


Closings 
A tally was made within each category for 
certain closings, e.g. “Yours”, “Cheers”, and 
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so on. Where an electronic signature had been 
used, this was counted as the closing unless 
the writer had written his/her own closing at 
the end of the e-mail, after an electronic 
signature. Again, names were disregarded. 


Use of kisses 

The data recorded was simply whether the 
e-mail contained kisses or not. The number of 
kisses was not counted. 


Results 


Detailed data regarding our results can be 
obtained from the senior author. We highlight 
below our major findings. All data have been 
rounded to one dec:mal place. 


Readability 

The highest mean readability (i.e. easiest to 
read) belonged to the social category 
(readability 72.7), followed by business 
personal (66.5) and then business impersonal 
(58.6). 


Word count : 

The longest e-mails were written for social 
purposes, averaging 176.1 words. This was 
closely followed by business personal (145.3 
words) and business impersonal (125.6 
words). 


Words per sentence 

Social, business impersonal and business 
personal e-mails hac 14.1, 15.1 and 15.0 
words per sentence respectively. 


Emoticons 

Emoticons appeared eight times per 100 
e-mails, both in the social and business 
personal categories. They were not used at all 
within the business impersonal category. In 
the social category, only 6 per cent of e-mails 
used emoticons. In the business personal 
category, emoticons appeared in 7 per cent of 
e-mails. 


Trailing dots 
Trailing dots were used most frequently in the 


_ social category, with 121 instances per 100 


e-mails, compared with only 25 for business 
personal and ten for business impersonal; 
32 per cent of social e-mails included 
trailing dots. 


Pectin 
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Use of quoted text/text copying 

The use of quoted text was more common in 
the business categories, with 37 instances per 
100 e-mails within the business impersonal 
group and 34 in business personal. ‘There 
were only 23 in the social category. It is of 
note that in all three categories there were 
significantly more instances of use of quoted 
text in the one to one communications than in 
one to many. Use of quoted text was common 
in the business personal category, with 27 per 
cent of e-mails using it. It was also popular in 
the business impersonal category, used by 30 
per cent of writers. Although business 
impersonal had the shortest average word 
count, it shows the greatest use of use of 
quoted text. 


Spelling mistakes 

Spelling mistakes were more common in the 
social category of e-mails, with 190 instances 
per 100 e-mails. The business personal 
corpus displayed 57 spelling mistakes per 100 
e-mails, and the business impersonal 26. 
Spelling mistakes were made by 48 per cent of 
writers within the social category. 


Creative spelling 

Creative spelling was used in none of the 
business e-mails, but appeared in 20 per cent 
of social e-mails. It was used more commonly 
(70.6 instances per 100 e-mails) in the one to 
many communications, but by only 5.9 per 
cent of writers. In the one to one group 18.1 
of writers used creative spelling, but only 31.3 
times per 100 e-mails. There were a few 
individuals using a lot of creatively spelt 
words in social one to many e-mails, and 
more people using fewer creative spellings 
each in the one to one category. 


Shouting 

There were more instances of shouting in the 
business impersonal category than any other 
(139 instances, compared with 38 in business 
personal and 42 in social). However, these 
occurred in just 15 per cent of the e-mails, i.e. 
a small number of e-mail writers used a large 
number of shouted words. 

The popularity of shouting was consistent 
throughout the business and social categories, 
with 17 per cent, 12 per cent and 15 per cent 
of social, business impersonal and business 
impersonal using it respectively. 
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Acronyms 

Acronyms were only evident in business 
personal e-mails where there were only three 
instances in 100 e-mails, used by 3 per cent of 
writers. 


Omission of capital letters 

The largest concentration of incorrect lower 
case letters was in the social category, with 
220 instances, used by 40 per cent of writers 
(40 people). There were 37 instances used by 
18 writers in the business impersonal category 
and just seven instances used by 6 per cent of 
writers in business personal. 


Contractions 

There were 405 instances per 100 e-mails in 
the social category, used by 81 per cent of 
writers. The number of contractions was high 
in the business personal corpus, with 142 
instances and 34 per cent of people using 
them. In the social and business personal 
categories, contractions were the most 
popular e-mailism. The social category’s high 
score comes primarily from the one tc one 
data where there were 454.2 instances of 
contractions per 100 e-mails. In the business 
Impersonal group just 29 per cent of writers 
used contractions. There were only 54° 
instances per 100 e-mails. 


Excessive use of punctuation 

Use of excessive punctuation was primarily a 
feature of the social category, where there 
were 19 instances per 100 e-mails; 19 per cent 
of writers used this feature. Most instances 
occurred within the social one to mary 
category where 47.1 per cent of users 
included excessive punctuation in their 
e-mails. The one to many category, by 
comparison, had just 13.3 per cent of users of 
excessive punctuation. 


Emphasis in asterisks 

This is a very rare e-mailism, seen only in the 
business impersonal category and the social 
category. In the former, it appeared twice in 
100 e-mails, used by 2 per cent of e-mailers. 
In the latter, it appeared once in 100 e-mails, 
used by | per cent of writers. 


Openings 

One to one: the social category used no 
greeting (30.1 per cent) more often than any 
other way of opening an e-mail. ‘The second 
most popular greeting in this group was “Hi 
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(first name)”. The most popular greeting in 
the business personal category was use of just 
a first name with 28.2 per cent of e-mails 
using it. It was closely followed by “Dear (first 
name)” used in 26.8 per cent of e-mails. The 
business impersonal category had two 
favourite greetings: no greeting (23.8 per 
cent) and first name only (23.8 per cent). 
Close behind was “Dear (first name)” used in 
22.2 per cent of e-mails. 

One to many: business personal, business 
impersonal and social all used no greeting 
more commonly than using a greeting (with 
55.2 per cent, 54.1 per cent and 35.3 per cent 
respectively). 


Closings 

One to one: the most heavily used social way 
of closing an e-mail was to use “(Lots of) love/ 
love to ...”; 41 per cent of social e-mails use 
this. Business personal writers preferred to 
write just a first name or initial (26.8 per 
cent), while business impersonal writers 
tended to write “(Best/kind) regards, (first 
name)” (20,6 per cent). 

One to many: the social e-mails examined 
used two sorts of closing more than any other 
did: none at all (23.5 per cent) and “(Lots of) 
love/love to ... ” (23.5 per cent). Business 
personal e-mails tended to close with a first 
name or initial (37.9 per cent) followed by 
just a whole name (33.3 per cent). Business 
impersonal e-mails tended to use just a whole 
name (32.4 per cent). 


Use of kisses 
These were only used in the social category, 
where 29 per cent of e-mails used them. 


Discussion on e-mails by type 


Social 

Contractions were both the most used and the 
most popular of e-mailisms. The second most 
well used e-mailism was the failure to use 
capitals. Spelling mistakes and trailing dots 
occurred very frequently too (190 and 121 
times per 100 e-mails respectively). The next 
most used e-mailism was shouting with 42 
instances per 100 e-mails. 

The popularity rankings do not vary greatly 
from the ranking by instances. It is worth 
noting that contractions, the most popular 
e-mailism, were evident in 81 per cent of 
e-mails. The second most popular e-mailism, 
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spelling mistakes, appeared in a considerably 
lower proportion of e-mails — 48 per cent. 


Business personal 
Contractions were the most heavily used 
e-mailism, appearing 142 times in 100 
e-mails. The next most common, spelling 
mistakes, appeared 57 times per 100 e-mails. 
Creative spelling and emphasis in asterisks 
did not appear at all. 

‘The patterns in ranking of instances were 
followed by the rankings by popularity. 


Business impersonal 

Shouting was the most commonly used 
e-mailism in this group (139 instances per 
100 e-mails), although it was the fourth most 
popular e-mailism. This means that it is used 
frequently, but by few people. The second 
most popular e-mailism was contractions, 
with 54 instances per 100 e-mails. 

Quoted text was che most popular 
e-mailism, used by 30 per cent of writers. The 
figures for popularity were generally low, 
which matches the low figures for number of 
instances. 


Features of interest 


These are features which are of interest, but 
which are not included in the numerical 
results above. 


Creativity and unusual punctuation 

A great deal of creativity was shown in using 
the limited ASCII characters available to 
e-mail writers. In one case, a picture of a cat 
was drawn as part of a signature in a social 
e-mail. 

In a business impersonal e-mail asterisks 
were used instead of bullet points, as the 
e-mail software did not allow bullet points. 
Another emphasised the title of a report by 
placing it in quotation marks and putting 
hyphens before and after it. In a business 
personal e-mail, an arrow had been drawn 
with two characters: ->. The use of two 
hyphens together often appeared as an 
alternative to trailing dots in all categories of 
e-mail. In one social e-mail, the writer 
substituted full stops with hyphens, and in 
another two full stops were used instead of 
one at the end of every sentence. Another 
writer used three dots instead of one at the 
end of sentences, giving the tone of trailing 
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dots and making the whole e-mail sound like 
one long sentence. 

Some creative spelling was very inventive. 
One social writer hoped “ ... that all is aok 
wiv u”, while another referred to a “txt mssg”. 
It is interesting that the first of these examples 
adopts an American sounding tone, and the 
second refers to another means of CMC in 
which space is limited and in which the 
abbreviation “txt mssg” is sometimes used. 

Sometimes, e-mailisms were used in 
imaginative ways. In one social e-mail two 
smilies were used together to emphasis that 


the writer was very happy. 


Subject lines 

It was common to present the subject line in 
capital letters. In one case, the subject line 
continued into the main message; it read 
“Today I am currently driving ... ” and the 
main message began “ ... a very bright green 
VW Lupo 1.4”. 


Unusual formats 

Quoted text was a common e-mail feature, 
but the way that people use it varied. In one 
business impersonal e-mail, a writer made 
some enquiries to a business. The business 
returned the original e-mail, having answered 
the questions by inserting answers in capitals 
under each individual question. The result 
was an e-mail that read rather like a dialogue. 
In another case, an IT worker was briefed by 
being forwarded an e-mail “conversation” 
which highlighted some work which needed 
doing. The request “Can you please help me 
with this?” was added. Indeed, in other 
business personal categories, too, an e-mail 
was forwarded with a short message of 
explanation at the top. 


Attitudes to e-mail 
One e-mail lamented the loss of an earlier 
e-mail. In another case, an e-mail that 
responded to an e-mail of complaint was 
simply one line saying that a letter of apology 
and refund had been posted. E-mail cannot 
replace letters when a physical object has to 
be enclosed. | 

The international nature of e-mails was 
shown in some of the data. One business 
impersonal e-mail from a German office to a 
British one ended with two ways of signing 
off: “With kind regards/Mit freundlichen 
Gruessen”. In another case, an English 
consumer wrote, in English, to a German firm 
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that sells CDs asking why goods he ordered 
had not been delivered. The response was 
“Hello [full name of English customer], with 
this articles it concerns imported good, the 
delivery times within the import area behaves 
four to eight weeks. Sincerely, your [company 
name] service team [name of employee]”. 
While e-mail crosses physical borders quickly 
and easily, it cannot overcome language 
barriers. 

An interesting feature of a lot of e-mails that 
had been sent to a group through the cc 
function contained apologies for doing so. 
One bizarre social e-mail apologised for 
sending a joint e-mail and then proceeded to 
list each group member’s name, with a short 
message for each. It 1s unclear why he or she 
did not e-mail them individually. One social 
e-mail read simply “Just thought Pd let you 
know my e-mail address”. 


Discussion 


Social e-mails 

Social e-mails often exhibited extreme results 
when compared with other e-mails. They 
have the highest readability of all e-mails, the 
largest word count and the highest number of 
instances of trailing dots. It is the e-mail 
category least likely to use quoted text, has 
more spelling mistakes than any other e-mail 
group and is the only group to demonstrate 
creative spelling. It has the most contractions 
and is the only one to use excessive 
punctuation. It is clear that social e-mails 
involve a distinctive mode of expression 
employing high usage of e-mail features other 
than use of quoted text. 

Emoticons, trailing dots and excessive 
punctuation usually convey emotion, while 
creative spelling, spelling mistakes and 
contractions are lazy ways of expressing 
things. Laziness and emotion are important 
parts of social communication, unlike 
business communication. 

However, many of the distinctive features of 
social e-mails are not features that have been 
created for use in e-mail. Indeed, the use of 
quoted text, a feature unique to e-mail, is 
used little by social e-mailers. Use of other 
features that were created as part of e-mail 
culture are also neglected. No acronyms were 
found and there was only one example of 
emphasis in asterisks per 100 e-mails. 
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Emoticons and acronyms are relatively well 
known. They often appear in guides to 
netiquette and in newspaper articles. 
However, emphasis in asterisks is less well 
known. Some, but not all of the low figures 
for use of e-mailisms, then, might be 
explained by a lack of knowledge of them. 
The addition of certain acronyms to the OED 
(McKie, 2001) may lead to a further rise in 
the use of acronyms. However, it might be 
argued that the OED describes current use, 
rather than influences future use. 

Other e-mailisms might be well known, but 
users are reluctant to use them. This might be 
for a number of reasons. In some cases, the 
writer may be concerned that the recipient of 
the e-mail might not understand a particular 
e-mailism. An emoticon might look very odd 
to one who has never seen one and the 
meanings of acronyms are often not easy to 
guess. Alternatively, older users might be 
reluctant to use e-mailismms associated with 
young people. It appears then that a mixture 
of not knowing certain e-mailisms and a 
reluctance to use others may have led to the 
relatively low numbers of e-mailisms being 
used in social e-mails. 

The highest word count of all e-mails 
belongs to social e-mails. This is likely to be 
because social e-mails convey news, gossip, 
feelings and expressions of affection that are 
inappropriate in a business e-mail. While 
business e-mails have a purpose, which they 
try and attain in a concise manner, social 
e-mails have more than one purpose. An 
event might be described and then be mused 
on and discussed at length. The “rules” of 
social writing are more flexible. The 
conciseness, briskness and purposeful tone of 
business e-mails are not expected. Although 
social e-mails were lengthy, few included 
quoted text. 

Social e-mails had a higher readability score 
than either sort of business e-mail. A Flesch 
score of 60 is considered to be “plain English” 
(Xrefer, 2001). Social e-mails had an average 
readability of 72.7, i.e. very easy to read. The 
low average sentence length no doubt causes 
this score. 

After contractions, the next most 
commonly used (and popular) features were 
spelling mistakes and failure to use capitals. 
Both of these features can be linked to the use 
of a keyboard. Not everyone is trained to type 
correctly. There are two reasons why spelling 
mistakes are made in type. There is an 
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inability to spell, plus the additional barrier of 
getting the letters in the right order through 
typing. No doubt both factors are significant 
here. 

Both one to many and one to one social 
e-mails most commonly began with no 
greeting, and close with “(Lots of) love/love to 
(first name)”. The closing is a familiar way of 
ending a letter. However, the use of no 
greeting is not so familiar. Letters usually 
have a greeting. It seems strange that people 


should fail to address someone with whom 


they are friends. This could be due to an 
uncertainty about the etiquette of the new 
medium of e-mail. Confusion about how to 
begin an e-mail might lead some people to fail 
to use an opening at all. However, if people 
are so confused about opening an e-mail then 
why are they still keen to use a standard, 
traditional closing? This could be because 
sending love is more meaningful than the 
traditional openings of a letter. In speech one 
often hears people saying that they love each 
other, and sending love to. absent friends 
(“Give my love to... ”). Sending love is a 
familiar concept, and something which people 
often do. It is not strange, then, that sending 
love at the bottom of a letter or e-mail comes 
naturally to people. The traditional way of 
starting a letter seems less intuitive. One 
rarely addresses one’s friends in speech as 
“dear”. It sounds forced and archaic. With 
the opportunity of a new medium comes the 
chance to get rid of such traditional 
conventions, and so people may have avoided 
its use because they do not like it. 


Business impersonal e-mails 
Business impersonal e-mails often exhibited 
the lowest occurrences of many e-mail 
features. There were no instances of excessive 
punctuation, creative spelling or emoticons 
and this category displayed the lowest use of 
trailing dots, contractions and spelling 
mistakes. Three features appeared more in 
business personal e-mails than in other 
e-mails: shouting, emphasis in asterisks and 
use of quoted text. The low instances of most 
e-mail features can be attributed to the fact 
that most of them are used either as shortcuts 
or to express emotion. It reflects badly on a 
business if Its communication appears sloppy, 
and emotion is rarely expressed in this sort of 
e-mail. 

Shouting was used more in business 
impersonal e-mails than in any other sort of 
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e-mail. This is because emphasis has an 
accepted place in business communication. 
Shouting is the most straightforward way to 
emphasise in e-mails. It is better known and 
easier to type into a keyboard than 
emphasising with asterisks. Emphasis in 
asterisks appears more in business impersonal 
communication than other sorts of e-mail, but 
is still used considerably less than shouting. 

Use of quoted text was used more 
frequently in business impersonal e-mails 
than any other sort of e-mail. It is very useful 
for someone who wants to forward an e-mail 
and add comments, or someone who wants 
the ease of pressing the reply button rather 
than typing in an e-mail address. It 1s also 
convenient for someone who wants to reply 
briefly to an earlier e-mail without saying “In 
reference to your e-mail of [a date], which 
concerned ....”. It links in with the low word 
count for this reason. There is no need to 
explain something when the e-mail that is 
being discussed can be simply forwarded. 

The low word count can be explained 
partially by the use of quoted text and 
partially because business communication is 
more factual and straightforward than social 
communication. 

The low readability score was probably 
because in a business impersonal 
communication long sentences are needed to 
be explicit and clear about complex 
procedures and concepts. 

While instances of shouting were high, the 
number of people who use it is considerably 
lower. It is used a lot, but only by a small 
number of people. 

One to many e-mails in this category 
typically began with no greeting or use of first 
name only. The next most popular greeting 
was “Dear (first name)”. None of these are 
traditionally considered to be appropriate 
ways to begin a business communication, 
where “Dear Sir/Madam”, or “Dear Mr/Mrs” 
is considered correct (Gartside, 1974, p. 21). 
This could be because there is a certain 
amount of uncertainty regarding e-mail 
conventions, and so people choose a greeting 
that they feel is appropriate for the e-mail they 
are writing, rather than having to use a 
particular start because it is traditional. In 
many cases, it had been decided that no 
greeting is better than one that may be 
inappropriate. 

Closing e-mails was also an area of 
uncertainty. The most popular for one-to-one 
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e-mails was “Best/kind regards (first name)”, 
while the most common one to many closing 
was just the use of a whole name. Again, these 
are unconventional ways of ending a business 
communication. The reasons are the same as 
for the unconventional beginnings. Extra 
confusion is added by the fact that 
traditionally the greeting of a letter dictates 
the ending. Letters beginning “Dear Sir/ 
Madam” should end with “Yours faithfully” 
while those beginning “Dear Mrs so-and-so” 
end with “Yours sincerely”. The confusion 
over ways to begin a letter means that the 
ending is not so easily prescribed. It is 
interesting that first names are being used 
more often. This might be because of the 
changing nature of business where a personal 
touch now seems important. One often 
telephones a company and the person who 
answers the phone gives their first name. The 
new medium of e-mail, then, is being 
embraced by those who want to break from 
the traditional ways of writing letters, and is 
used to express new ways of presenting 
business relationships. 

Creativity with punctuation provides more 
evidence for the slightly more relaxed style in 
business impersonal e-mails. The use af 
asterisks as bullet points and double hyphens 
for emphasis were both observed in this 
category. 


Business personal e-mails 

The numbers of most e-mail features fell 
between those of business impersonal and 
those of social. The fact that acronyms are 
only observed in this category makes sense 
because they only work when the writer 
knows that the recipient will understand. 
There is no point sending an acronym in a 
business impersonal e-mail, because ore 
cannot guarantee that the reader will know 
what it means. With someone you know it is 
easy shorthand that saves on typing and time. 
However, this does not explain why there are 
no examples in social e-mails. We can offer no 
explanation for this. 

Business personal e-mails used the longest 
words per sentence. This might be because 
the need for precise language that sounds 
businesslike and impressive is reduced when 
one is addressing a colleague. Although this 
category might involve employees addressing 
their superiors, there is a good chance that 
many of the data are between people who get 
on well, or who are on a similar ranking. One 
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can get away with a little bit more “rambling” 
and inaccuracy with one’s acquaintances, who 
will understand the meaning through 
experience of the writer. It seems strange 
though that longer sentences are not observed 
in social e-mails, where, presumably, one can 
indulge even more easily in the luxury of poor 
expression and long sentences. There seems 
to be no plausible explanation for this and it 
deserves further study. 

This category exhibits the lowest frequency 
of shouting. However, its popularity is 
comparable to those in other e-mail 
categories. It is only because business 
impersonal writers use a lot of shouted words 
each that in comparison this category seems 
small. 

Openings were varied. One to many e-mails 
most commonly began with no greeting, while 
one to one begin with just a first name. These 
openings may seem rude in an impersonal 
business e-mail, but where a recipient (or 
recipients) are known, it can be construed as 
merely a way to save time or effort. 

Creativity with punctuation was evident, 
e.g. arrows drawn with punctuation marks 
and hyphens appearing in the place of trailing 
dots. 

The most common e-mail feature in this 
category was contractions, a sign of 
informality, as might be expected. Spelling 
mistakes were also more common than in 
business impersonal e-mails. 


Conclusions and recommendations 


This was a small-scale study and, therefore, 
the results are indicative rather than 
conclusive. They serve only to describe the 
data collected, and do not necessarily describe 
e-mail style at large. Based on the sample, 
some tentative conclusions can be drawn. 
E-mails often do not have greetings and 
closings, or have casual non-standard ones. 
However, while most e-mails share these 
characteristics, varieties of e-mail styles exist 
for different purposes. E-mail is a versatile 
medium, used for many purposes and its 
style, accordingly, varies to suit these 
purposes, usually without digressing too far 
from what is deemed appropriate or polite. 
Many people choose to use e-mail instead 
of writing a letter. One of the reasons for this 
is that they can be more informal in their 
greetings and closings. The new medium of 
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e-mail, free of conventions and standards is 
being used freely by people who find, for 
example, “Dear ...” an old fashioned way to 
begin communicating with someone, 
especially now that businesses try to project a 
friendly, first name terms image to customers. 
The creativity one can now exercise means 
that interesting features, such as ASCII art, 
and interesting ways of using punctuation are 
being used. One cannot help but wonder 
whether, after this initial experimental period, 
standards will start to emerge, which will be 
expected of e-mail writers in the future. 
Indeed, guides to netiquette and e-mail style 
already exist, but they differ from each other. 
This undermines the concept of trying to 
establish a standard. 

There are two stances on e-mail style. One 
condemns it, claiming it is corrupting the 
English language. However, this study has 
shown that most categories of e-mail are 
readable. We found that creative spelling, 
which is sometimes blamed for teaching 
children incorrect spelling, is rare in e-mail, 
and the creativity exercised in e-mail is usually 
in punctuation or format. E-mail style is not 
such a dangerous force as some critics would 
have us think. 

Many people have embraced e-mail. Its 
ability to forward and quote text has been 
used frequently by the business community, 
while social writers add appropriate greetings 
and closings as they please, without having to 
follow convention. People enjoy the speed 
and convenience of e-mail, and the way 
information can be disseminated to many 
people in one click of the mouse. 

Nonetheless, there is an argument for a 
standard to which business e-mails should 
conform in order to avoid criticism. Business 
people may well welcome such a standard so 
that they can be sure that they have not 
offended a contact. However, the 
introduction of a standard would undermine 
features of e-mail, i.e. the creativity and the 
freedom to write, “thanks” instead of “yours 
sincerely” or to avoid writing a greeting. It 
appears that the standard would have to allow 
flexibility to compromise between creativity 
and politeness. A variety of greetings might be 
deemed polite rather than the very rigid 
“Dear ...” of letters. The standard might 
cover how to begin or end an e-mail, which 
e-mailisms are acceptable, and how rigidly to 
observe the rules of spelling and punctuation. 
Attempts have been made to define the rules 
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of e-mail style in guides to netiquette. 

However, their advice is often contradictory. 

Who would develop such guidelines? It seems 

that the process might have already begun 

with the inclusion of acronyms into the OED. 

CMC is becoming a standard form of 

communicating and the inclusion of its 

features into well-known reference works 
means that they will become more 
standardised. There will be less confusion, 
and people may begin to see this as “the 
rules”. 

This research, like much of the previous 
research on e-mail style, has been based on a 
small sample. Nonetheless, certain issues 
arose that seem to deserve further 
investigation. These include the following: 

- As part of our research, though not 
reported here, we also studied a small 
sample of business letters. A larger scale 
study of business letter style is needed to 
see whether it is being affected by e-mail 
style. 

. Business personal e-mails were found to 
have the longest sentence length. No 
plausible explanation could be found, and 
more research is needed on this aspect. 

+ More research is needed into attitudes of 
people to e-mail and letters. 

e Similar studies should be carried out in 
the future to see whether there have been 
any changes over time, and whether de 
facto standards are emerging. 


Notes 


1 “Courtesy copy” accodring to Crystal (2001b, p. 96). 

2 This term was first coined by Petrie (2001). 
However, our use of the term is not identical to 
hers. 

3 Many emoticon translators exist on the Web, e.g. 
Dave Berry in Cyberspace (davebarry, 2001) or 
Netlingo (2000). 

4 Free Pint (2001) is a Web site for information 
professionals and students. In the Student Bar 
section, students can share information relating to 
coursework and other relevant issues. 
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introduction 


Electronic mail has revolutionised global 
business communications over the past 
decade. Its speed of delivery, low cost and 
intuitive functionality have greatly increased 
the pace and efficiency with which businesses 
operate. E-mail utilisation rate in large 
businesses across the USA is probably near to 
100 per cent, while levels for the UK are 
estimated to be running at 88 per cent (DTI, 
2000a). E-mail is also having a profound 
impact on the way both business and personal 
communications are conducted in the office 
by employees. Recent research indicates that 
the UK workforce spends on average around 
two hours dealing with e-mail every working 
day (Vanson Bourne, 2001). 

Although the benefits of corporate 
utilisation of e-mail technology are obvious, 
widespread use of the medium in the 
workplace\ also presents a number of 
problems for both companies and individuals. 
Inadvertent\ distribution of confidential 
information, dissemination of pornographic, 
racist or sexist material, and widespread 
non-business \use of the system can leave a 
company either with a damaged reputation, 
vulnerable to prosecution, or cost them 
millions of polinds in wasted time. Similarly, 
employees could be exposed to offensive or 
derogatory material. Such factors have driven 
many organisations to consider means of 
controlling both the way corporate e-mail is 
used and the en that is transferred 
across it. 

This paper investigates the practice of forms 
of e-mail monitoring at UK management 
consulting firms, the reasons driving the 
implementation of such technology, and the 
reactions of staff to the possibility of having 
their e-mails examined. It also provides a brief 
introduction into the many managerial, 
ethical and legal debates that are intertwined 
with the subject. The management consulting 
sector was selected for analysis for reasons of 
convenience and access (the author was 
working at a consulting firm at the time), and 
synchronicity with the issues at hand. 
Management consulting is an information- 
intensive industry, where the protection of 
chent confidentiality is paramount and all 
employees are given e-mail access. These 
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factors make the sector a suitable arena for 
such a study. 

Although controversial, the justifications for 
business implementation of e-mail 
surveillance devices are manifold. The 
reduction of corporate liabilities, protection 
from external viruses and prevention of 
unchecked e-mail abuse are three of those 
discussed. However, civil liberties and 
employee rights campaizners, along with 
many employees themselves, do not think 
these factors legitimise the invasion of 
personal privacy in the workplace that e-mail 
monitoring represents. This tug-of-war 
between an employee’s right to privacy and an 
employer’s need to control the use of its 
resources is the nub of a debate that is set to 
run long into the future. 


Definitions 


The Information Technology Professionals 
Association (ITPA) defines workplace 
surveillance as the “structured observation of 
an individual’s movements and transactions” 
(Davies, 1999). This works well as a generic 
description of the word “surveillance”. 
However, a differentiation needs to be made 
between e-mail “scanning” (i.e. checking 
attachments for potential viruses or file size) 
and e-mail “monitoring” or. “surveillance” 
(i.e. checking e-mail messages for actual 
content and certain attachments). The terms 
“scanning”, “monitoring” and “surveillance” 
will therefore, be used in these contexts. 


The management consulting industry 


According to FEACO, there were 2,520 
management consulting firms active in the 
UK at the end of 1999. They employed 
38,000 consultants, generated a total annual 
turnover of €9,250 billion, and were 
responsible for 0.78 per cent of the country’s 
GDP. The UK market is the second largest in 
Europe behind Germany “-FEACO, 2000). 
E-mail has become a critical tool in the 
efficient running of a management consulting 
business. Although the standard business 
benefits apply (the simple relaying of large 
amounts of information via file attachments, 
effective inter-office communication, etc.), 
the advantages of e-mail technology are 
magnified for consultants due to the amount 
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of time they spend away from the office 
working at client sites. E-mail enables the 
seamless and instantaneous transfer of 
information between multiple hosts 
irrespective of location — consultants can 
access or forward material via laptops 
wherever and whenever they choose. This is 
particularly useful when the long average 
working hours of consulting staff are 
considered ~ essential information can be 
rapidly communicated for time-critical work, 
while utilising e-mail as a tool of convenience 
for personal purposes is becoming 
increasingly popular. 


Literature review 


Sources 

The current high profile of the workplace 
e-mail surveillance topic is reflected on several 
levels. Last autumn, the Home Office and the 
Department of Trade and Industry (DTI) 
went into overdrive to produce an updated 
legislative programme that tries to regulate 
the new communications technologies, and 
includes provisions on e-mail governance that 
attempt to redefine employee and employer 
rights. The controversy that the new statutes 
and the whole consultation process have 
stirred has provided the press with plenty of 
material to report and analyse. Similarly, 
privacy forums on the Internet (such as 
Privacy International and Cyber-Rights and 
Cyber-Liberties UK), employee rights groups 
(like the MSF Union and the Institute of 
Employment Rights) and organisations 
advancing business interests (e.g. the 
Confederation of British Industry (CBD) 
have also been very active in raising awareness 
of e-mail monitoring issues. Occasional 
television coverage is the final confirmation 
that the subject has become one of national 
interest. 

Previous research on workplace e-mail 
surveillance stems mainly from the 
aforementioned sources. Academic interest - 
in the subject tends to manifest itself in 
participation with Web-based privacy 
forums, or in books that have a broader focus 
on surveillance techniques in general 
(Privacy International, 2001; Whitaker, 
1999). Several major surveys in the USA, 
UK and Australia have been commissioned 
over the past three years to assess themes 
relating to business e-mail use — most of 
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these attempt to determine national levels of 
either e-mail policy implementation or 
e-mail monitoring. Statistics taken from 
these studies obviously have to be treated 
with caution — company sample sizes differ 
greatly between surveys, and the type of 
companies questioned will also vary. 
However, the figures displayed on e-mail 
policy adoption rates and e-mail surveillance 
levels will be indicative of national and global 
trends in these areas. 


E-mail policies 

The rationale for drawing up a formal 
corporate e-mail policy is clear. An effective 
policy ensures that the organisation’s position 
regarding use of its e-mail system has been 
clarified, provides the company with 
disciplinary remedies to deal with any 
inappropriate use, and gives protection from 
any arising claims of unfair dismissal or 
discrimination (Institute of Personnel 
Development, 1999). It can also remove the 
expectation of privacy by stating that the 
e-mail system is a business asset and that the 
company is therefore entitled to monitor its 
use. 

A carefully worded policy that informs staff 
about why the company deems surveillance 
necessary is far more likely to gain employee 
tolerance or backing for workplace 
monitoring. 

Despite the obvious advantages, Table I 
indicates that a surprisingly large proportion 
of British and American companies have yet 
to establish a formal e-mail policy. Although 
the IRS states that most of its respondents 
only started introducing e-mail polices in 
1999 (IRS, 2000), it is difficult to discern 
any real growth pattern in e-mail policy 
adoption rates via the several surveys that 
have been conducted on the subject 
recently. 


Table I E-mail policy adoption rates 


Percentage of 
organisations with 


formal e-mail 
Source policy 
Elron Software/NFO Interactive 59.7 
Security Management 73.7 
IRS 86.5 
Elron Software/NFO Interactive 46.5 
Infosecurity 57.0 
The Research Group 62.0 | 
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E-mail surveillance 

Similarly, survey results gauging the extent to 
which surveillance practices are taking hold in 
the workplace do not follow a perfectly linear 
progression (see Table II). The monitoring 
levels presented by the UK-based surveys are 
surprisingly high in comparison with those 
based in the USA, whose workplace 
surveillance culture is considered to be far 
more ingrained. However, although the 
studies in question all survey different sizes 
and types of employee base, the broad trend 
suggests a steadily increasing global 
implementation of e-mail surveillance tools by 
employers. 


Employee attitudes 

A number of surveys have also tried to 
capture staff attitudes to this perceived rise in 
e-mail monitoring. Two recent Vault.com 
polls discovered that although more than half 
of the employees questioned suspected their 
e-mails were being monitored, 58 per cent of 
them were “not worried” about the possibility 
(Vault.com, 2000). Findings by Angus Reid 
(2000) and PC World Online showed | 
respectively that 73 per cent and 94 per cent 
of US staff surveyed agreed with being 
monitored (PR News, 2000). This suggests 
that instead of provoking fear and resentment, 
e-mail surveillance is usually granted tacit 
approval or acceptance by employees. 


Employer justifications 

Although e-mail has undoubtedly been hugely 
beneficial in advancing business speed and 
efficiency globally, it has also made employers 
considerably more vulnerable to various 
forms of internal and external malpractice 
that could harm their security and reputation. 
Unfettered e-mail use provides a variety of 
reasons for companies to employ surveillance 
techniques — these range from the functional 


Company sample Country Date 
576 interviews USA September 2000 
200 USA May 2000 
74 UK May 2000 
805 interviews USA September 1999 
N/A UK Spring 1999 


October 1998 
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Table II Levels of e-mail monitoring in the workplace, by geographical area 


Monitoring level 


Source (%) 
American Marketing 

Association (AMA) 46.5 
Security Management 28.4 
AMA 38.1 
ComputerWorld 31.0 
AMA 27.0 
AMA 20.2 
AMA 14.9 
IRS 55.0 
The Research Group 52.0 
PWC Almost 20 
PWC 13.0 


(protection from viruses, reducing corporate 
libel risk due to any dissemination of offensive 
or harassing material, preventing corporate 
fraud and information loss, tracking non- 
business e-mail use and ensuring quality 
control) to the questionable (monitoring tools 
are cheap and easy to implement). 


Legal situation 

Prior to the introduction of several new pieces 
of legislation during the year 2000 that have 
sections applicable to e-mail governance, 
judgements on cases involving electronic 
communication violations had to refer to 
outdated legislation that did not account for 
recent developments in information 
technology. UK law had fallen way behind the 
demands of the new information age. The 
urgent need to eliminate confusion and 
redefine employee and employer rights in the 
light of the new communications technologies 
provoked the recent new range of legislation. 
Collectively, these regulations are designed to 
place limits on the use of covert surveillance, 
supposedly protecting employee privacy while 
still enabling companies to fight fraud and 
serious misuse (Home Office, 2000; DTI, 
2001; Law Rights, 1998; Ford, 1999; Office 
of the Information Commissioner, 1998, 
2000). Additionally, several civil liberties and 
employee rights groups have released 
guidelines providing advice to workers and 
employers that are useful sources of 
information (MSF, 2000). 

Unfortunately, the legal landscape 
regarding workplace surveillance remains 
extremely confused and unclear. Employers 
are now being asked to juggle a mass of 
overlapping provisions which the CBI 


Microsoft NT forum members UK 


Company sample Country Date of issue 


1,627 usable responses USA May 2001 
200 USA May 2000 
2,133 USA April 2000 
75 USA September 1999 
1,054 USA April 1999 
N/A USA April 1998 
N/A USA April 1997 
74 UK May 2000 


October 1998 
December 1999 
1998 


Australia 
Australia 


Top 100 companies 
Top 100 companies 


considers has placed them in a “totally 
unacceptable position of legal uncertainty” 
(McCue, 2001; CBI, 2001). The lack of 
current case law also hinders a clear 
understanding of employee rights in this 
sphere, although this will undoubtedly change 
as challenges are brought before the courts. 


Monitoring software 

The market for e-mail surveillance software is 
now big business and there is a wide range of 
products available with differing capabilities. 
These tools can be positioned to examine a 
message anywhere in the e-mail supply chain 
— in the systems folder, as it travels along the 
corporate network, or in the recipient’s 
mailbox. The means by which the content of 
messages is screened vary in degrees of 
complexity, as does the functionality for 
quarantining certain outgoing e-mails and 
presenting synthesised reports for 
management analysis. 

Many of the products on the market search 
messages for certain keywords or phrases that 
automatically trigger a warning and block 
delivery if they are. included in any incoming 
or outgoing e-mail. Keyword lists can be 
custom-made to reflect specific terminology 
used in certain industries. More advanced 
keyword search mechanisms, such as the one 
provided by PaperLess Ink’s Security and 
Mail Surveillance (SAMS) device, rank 
designated provocative terms by assigning 
them point values. Each ‘client can.set their 
own points score threshold for messages, so 
that when an e-mail exceeds this limit it can 
be quarantined for investigation by 
administrators. With almost all monitoring 
devices, once an objectionable message has 
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been found the system administrator is 
automatically notified. 

Increasingly sophisticated software 
packages are now offering more 
comprehensive solutions to e-mail security 
problems. “Intelligent” systems, such as the 
Business Systems Group’s Ascentor package, 
can search in context rather than for 
keywords. E-mail traffic is analysed phrase by 
phrase and automatic decisions then made on 
the business legitimacy of the message. 

Some devices specialise in the policing of 
proprietary information distributed via 
e-mail. Tumbleweed Communications 
Corp’s Messaging Management System 
automatically forwards sensitive material to a 
secure server for encryption before it is 
delivered. Certain federal agencies in the USA 
embed special tracker tags in secret 
documents so that they can be flagged as they 
pass through servers (Ferris, 2000). Other 
mechanisms can impose restrictions on 
source and destination domain names and 


-search attachments for content. 


Continuing advances in e-mail monitoring 
technologies ensure that this market 
continues to expand. A further catalyst for 
growth is that effective surveillance software 
can be relatively easy and cheap to 
implement. Channel 4 (1999) investigations 
revealed that a mere £1,800 could be enough 
to enable a firm to examine the e-mail and 
Internet usage of around 125 workers. 
Employee unions advocate the belief that 
many companies are following the dictum 
that “if the technology is there, use it”. This 
attitude throws certain companies’ 
motivations into sharp relief — are employers 
acting on a suspicion of fraud, or are they 
merely spying? 


Aims and methodology 


This study aims to find out whether 
management consulting firms are fully aware 
of the potential liabilities arising from 
extensive employee e-mail use. Second, it 
seeks to determine the level and manner of 
e-mail monitoring among management 
consulting firms. The study also analyses the 
prevailing attitudes of management 
consulting employees and employee 
representative bodies towards e-mail 
surveillance implementation. Finally, it 
attempts to identify the influences likely to 
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determine the future extent and nature of 
workplace e-mail monitoring. 

The methodology adopted to achieve these 
objectives involved the collection of both 
quantitative and qualitative material through 
a series of questionnaires and interviews. An 
annual ranking produced by Lafferty 
Publications was used to select 26 of the main 
players in the UK management consulting 
industry. First, questionnaires were 
forwarded to those responsible for overseeing 
the operations of their management 
consulting firm’s e-mail system, with the aim 
of discovering the content of their e-mail 
policy (if one was in place), and the nature of 
any e-mail scanning or surveillance practices 
carried out. A second survey was distributed 
among work colleagues at an Internet 
consulting company to assess attitudes 
towards e-mail monitoring from the employee 
perspective. These two surveys form the basis 
of this project’s management consulting case 
study. 

The first questionnaire sought to determine 
how many management consulting firms were 
monitoring employees’ e-mails in any way, 
and the reasons behind the decision to (not) 
do so. For those who were accessing staff 
e-mail, further questions were asked about the 
scale of their monitoring programme, their 
motivations and concerns, their attitudes 
towards informing staff of policy 
developments and the impact of surveillance 
on company information flow. Those yet to 
implement a form of monitoring were asked 
about the rationale behind this decision and 
whether they were likely to install any e-mail 
surveillance devices in the future. Hence, the 
questionnaire was designed to obtain some 
top-level data at the beginning and then to 
delve deeper into the details of procedures 
and managerial rationale. “Tick the box” 
questions were included where possible, so 
that sufficient quantitative data could be 
collated, and to ensure the respondents were 
not deterred by too many open-ended 
questions demanding lengthy answers. 

The objective of the survey of colleagues 
was to examine employee opinions 
concerning e-mail surveillance in the context 
of working at a management consulting firm. 
The questionnaire initially sought to 
determine approval or disapproval ratings at 
the prospect of having staff e-mail monitored. 
Questions were then aligned to this initial 
response — approvers and objectors alike were 
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asked to define their reesons, while 
conditional approvers were quizzed on what 
criteria would have to be met to gain their full 
acquiescence. A final question raised the issue 
of whether the prime importance of client 
confidentiality helped to legitimise the 
practice of e-mail interception in 
management consulting firms. Questions 
were almost all of the “tick the box” variety to 
ensure conciseness, but space was made 
available in the hope that a few respondents 
would elaborate on some of the issues raised. 
This proved to be very much the case, and 
hence the survey managed to gather some 
good statistical and qual:tative data. 

To supplement these findings, two 
interviews were conducted with respondents 
to the initial questionnaize, providing the 
opportunity both to develop further some of 
the emergent themes from their replies and to 
address new issues more suited to the 
interview format. Two more interviews were 
held with key figures from employee rights 
(Peter Skyte, National Secretary of the IT 
Professionals Association — MSF Union) and 
Internet privacy (Yaman Akdeniz, director of 
Cyber-Rights and Cyber-Liberties UK) 
backgrounds. These discussions served to 
review the quantitative results in the wider 
context of British business as a whole, and to 
gain an external insight into the perceived 
iniquities of workplace e-mail surveillance. 

Surveys were forwarded to willing 
participants between April and August 2000, 
with reminders being sent every six weeks 
until a response was received. The internal 
staff survey was distributed to colleagues 
during May 2000, with instructions for 
responses to be returned by the end of June. 
Candidates for interview were identified in 
August. Respondents to the management 
consulting firm questionnaire who 
volunteered to discuss their input further were 
selected on the basis of some of the issues they 
raised, and were interviewed in September. 
Spokespeople from pressure groups 
concerned with employee rights were 
interviewed during the same month. 

The choice of methodology was somewhat 
restricted by the fact that the project was 
being done on a part-time basis while working 
five days a week. This obviously limited the 
time that could be spent conducting 
interviews in and around London, and also 
dictated that questionnaires would be the 
primary source of data collection. The 
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response rate to the internal survey of 
colleagues far outweighed expectations. The 
lower response rate to the management 
consulting firm questionnaire was still 
satisfactory considering the sensitive nature of 
the subject and the business sector being dealt 
with. However, the small sample size of 
management consulting firms surveyed means 
that this study should assume a preliminary 
status on which future work can build and 
investigate more comprehensively. 


Results: management consulting firms’ 
questionnaire 


A total of 26 UK-based management 
consulting firms were asked to complete the 
questionnaire; 12 positive replies were 
received, giving a response rate of 46.2 per 
cent. Two others provided limited data over 
the phone as to the extent of their monitoring 
capabilities. This information has been 
included in the results. 


E-mail utilisation 

Question 1. Does your organisation have an 
established and codified e-mail policy? Please state 
the overriding objectives of your e-mail policy. 
Only seven out of 12 management consulting 
firms (58.3 per cent) had a formalised e-mail 
policy in place. Considering both the vital role 
e-mail plays in the transfer of information 
around global companies, and the fact that all 
the respondents have utilised the medium for 
a considerable period of time, this is a very 
surprising statistic. It provides the first 
indication that consultancies are a long way 
behind best practice in controlling e-mail use 
by their employees, and are slow to realise the 
dangers inherent in a lack of such controls. 
The two most commonly cited policy 
objectives were to ensure the maximum 
business use of the facility (hence, placing 
limitations on personal use), and to minimise 
the risk of corporate liability by preventing 
any messages likely to cause offence or 
harassment. 


E-mail surveillance 

Question 2a. Does your organisation scan or 
monitor employee e-mails in any way (including 
checking e-mails for potential viruses)? 

Only nine out of the 14 respondents to this 
question (64.3 per cent) confirmed they 
carried out either the monitoring or scanning 
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of staff e-mail. The fact that a lower 
percentage had an established e-mail policy in 
place suggests that some companies might be 
conducting a form of monitoring without 
having a corporate e-mail policy to provide 
any legal legitimisation. This is another 
example of how management consulting firms 
are not following correct or recommended 
procedures in this realm. 

Of the respondents, 35.7 per cent claim not 
to carry out any form of e-mail surveillance or 
scanning on their employees. Viewed in 
isolation, this figure appears surprisingly high 
for an industry that provides its employees 
with widespread access to e-mail and deals 
with so much proprietary information. 


Question 2b. Is your monitoring device used to 
check e-mail content, or is your monitoring limited 
to virus detection or attachment size? 

The means by which those firms who choose 
to screen staff e-mails utilise their monitoring 
devices are split fairly evenly (see Figure 1). 
Out of the nine consulting firms conducting a 
form of monitoring, four (44.4 per cent) 
monitor the content of messages, while the 
remaining five (55.5 per cent) use their 
mechanism for virus detection or for tracking 
attachment sizes. Hence, out of all the 
survev’s respondents, 28.6 per cent monitor 
message content to some extent, while 35.7 
per cent scan for viruses or file attachments. 
Of those four firms who currently examine 
message content, two stressed that this was 
done infrequently in a highly targeted manner 
and not as a matter of course. Another 
respondent stated that although their system 
had the ability to “keep tabs on possible 
slander or illegitimate information 
dissemination”, they chose “not to take 
advantage of this capability”. This company 
was, therefore, included in the group who 
scanned purely for viruses or file size records. 


Figure 1 E-mail scanning or e-mail monitoring? 


Is your monitoring device used to check e-mail content, or 
is your monitoring limited to viruses detection or attachment 
size? 


CONTENT 
CAPABILITY 


NO 
CAPABILITY 29% 


36% 
<2 VIRUS 


DETECTION/ 
ATTACHMENT 
SIZE 
35% 
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Question 2c. How long has this monitoring policy 
been in place? 

The earliest installation occurred during 
mid-1995, the most recent in January 2000. 
However, a majority of respondents had only 
been monitoring or scanning staff e-mails for 
a period of two years or less, which suggests 
that industry uptake of such devices is a fairly 
recent phenomenon on the whole. 


Question 2d. Is your monitoring/non-moattoring 
policy global, regional, or set by countryr 

As Figure 2 shows, there is a genuine division 
in the geographical scope of management 
consulting firms’ monitoring/non-monitoring 
procedures. Half of the respondents enforce 
procedural stipulations for e-mail on a global 
scale, a situation that does not allow Ior the 
variations in e-mail monitoring legislation in 
force in different countries. Other 
management consultancies have avoiced this 
quandary by either allowing local 
interpretations of a global policy to comply 
with national law, or by developing individual 
policies suited to each locality but introducing 
some steerage from company headquarters to 
guarantee some global conformity. 


Question 3. What term best describes yorr e-mail 
surveillance activities? 

The nine respondents could tick more than 
one box in response to this question, as the 
terms chosen were compatible within one 
monitoring policy. All those purely scanning 
e-mails for possible viruses or large 
attachments described their activities as 
ongoing (constant and uninterrupted:, or 
routine (regular but not constant and 
uninterrupted) (see Table III). This tallies 
with the necessities of scanning for viruses 
and certain files, requiring comprehensive 
and frequent implementation. Convezcsely, all 
those management consulting firms 
monitoring message content do so or. an 
occasional (in the manner of spot checks), or 


Figure 2 Geographic scope of monitoring policy 


is this monitoring/non-monitoring policy global, regional or 


set by country? 
GLOBAL 
BY 50% 
COUNTRY 
42% 
REGIONAL 


8% 
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Table [ll Term best describing e-mail surveillance activities 


Co. 1 Co. 2 Co. 3 Co. 4 Co. 5 Co. 6 Co. 7 Co. 8 Co. 9 


Ongoing x x x 

Occasional x x x 

Routine x x 
Specific x x x x 





specific (as part of a special investigation or 
evaluation) basis. This reflects the usual 
targeted nature of e-mail surveillance 
practices — the resources required mean that 
most firms will employ the monitoring 
capability at their disposal sparingly. 


Rationale and attitudes 

Question 4. Why did your organisation 
implement its e-mail surveillance policy? 

Four “tick the box” options were provided, 
along with an “other” section if the options 
did not apply. More than one box could be 
ticked if necessary. One firm thus indicated 
that its reasons for implementing e-mail 
surveillance were based on fear of liability to 
prosecution and tracking levels of internal 
e-mail misuse. Another stated their rationale 
behind implementation as the need to track 
internal e-mail misuse and also to trace 
(possibly unauthorised) information 
dissemination to third parties. However, the 
remaining five respondents to this question 
had other reasons for utilising a form of 
monitoring technology. The most prevalent 
among these was the need for anti-virus 
protection, which received three mentions. 
One company stated its prior objective was to 
obtain statistics on mail size and volume, 
while another claimed its main aim was to 
prevent the “degradation by personal use of a 
service meant for business use”. 


Communications policy 

Question 5. Have your organisation’s employees 
been informed of the fact that their e-mails can be 
monitored in some way? If yes, were employees’ 
views sought before implementation? 

Of the eight respondents to this question, 
62.5 per cent give their employees prior 
notice of the chance that their e-mails might 
be examined, including all of those firms 
monitoring message content. In this respect, 
these firms are complying with regulatory 
demands and the Information (formerly Data 
Protection) Commissioners’ 
recommendations. The remaining companies 
did not feel it was necessary to inform staff, 
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since only virus scanning was taking place. A 
clear distinction in communications policy is, 
therefore, being made here, between those 
firms who monitor message content and those 
who purely scan for viruses and unidentified 
files. 


Likely future developments/information 
flow 

Question 6. How do you foresee your e-mail 
surveillance policy developing and adapting in the 
future? 

Six firms replied to this key question. A 
number of different guiding principles for the 
future were envisaged. One respondent 
predicted amendments to their existing 
surveillance policy to make it “more tolerant 
of personal usage by staff, where this is out of 
work time and kept to a reasonable 
minimum”. Simultaneously, this more 
sensitive attitude was likely to be given teeth 
by a less forgiving approach to serious policy 
breaches. Another respondent forecast a more 
stringent approach to e-mail file attachments, 
possibly restricting the import of 
non-business related and capacity draining 
file types. 

Other firms saw their policies evolving to 
introduce the use of more sophisticated 
technology, enabling lexical checking of 
messages for key abusive words for example. 
‘These comments leave the impression that 
current monitoring methods are considered to 
be rather crude and need advancing. 


Question 7. Has your e-mail surveillance 
programme impacted at all on information flow 
and information use within your company? 
None of the three respondents could state 
with any authority that their monitoring 
policies had affected information transfer. 
However, one did speculate that .jpg and .avi 
attachments had diminished since the 
introduction of surveillance, hence reducing 
the amount of spurious information being 
sent around and improving the circulation of 
business information through the firm. 

Other comments indicated that a notable 
effect on information flow was unlikely. One 
reply surmised that they expected e-mail 
monitoring “to have had some impact on the 
content and volume of non-business e-mails, 
but this is very difficult to monitor because of 
the time and effort involved”. Another 
response was more definite: “Generally I 
don’t believe our policy is restricting or 
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directing the way in which the business uses 
the tools available”. 


Non-implementation 

Question 8. Please state the reasons why your 
organisation has yet to install e-mail surveillance 
technology? 

Just as it was deemed necessary to uncover the 
motivations behind the utilisation of e-mail 
monitoring techniques, it is Just as important 
to understand the opposite action (see 

Table IV. Three of the five companies 
involved used the rather blasé justification 
that such devices were simply not considered 
necessary. Two respondents cited both ethical 
considerations and the likelihood of a hostile 
employee reaction as the basis of their 
rationale. Only one firm claimed to be 
considering trialling a surveillance or scanning 
package, a surprising figure considering the 
apparent march towards widespread 
implementation in other industries. 


Question 9. Is your organisation likely to install 
any form of e-mail surveillance technology in the 
near future? 

Whereas only one firm claimed to be 
currently considering imposing an e-mail 
monitoring system on their employees, three 
out of the five respondents to this question 
were open to the possibility that they might 
introduce such a system soon. These findings 
suggest that either some latecomers are 
beginning to recognise the potential business 
benefits of e-mail surveillance tools, or that 
these latecomers are simply waiting for a more 
propitious and uncomplicated regulatory 
environment to emerge before they take the 
plunge. 


Results: work colleagues’ questionnaire 


A questionnaire was distributed internally to 
all 146 employees named on the telephone list 
at the author’s workplace (an Internet 


Table IV Reasons behind non-implementation 


Co. 1 Co.2 Co.3 Co.4 Co.5 


Ethical/infringement of privacy x x 
Workforce unlikely to accept 
implementation x x 


— Never considered necessary 


Financial cost 


x 
x 
x 


Currently considering x 


Other 
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consulting firm). One month later, 56 
responses had been received, giving a 
response rate of 38.4 per cent. 


Staff attitudes 
Question 1. Which of the following most 
accurately summarises your attitudes towards 
potentially having your e-mails examined for 
content: fully approve, approve with conditions, 
tending towards disapproval, or totally reject? 
The most common sentiment expressed was a 
conditional approval of the prospect of having 
corporate e-mails monitored, divulged by 
39.29 per cent of colleagues. Those tending 
towards disapproval and a contingent of 
outright objectors each represented 26.79 per 
cent of replies, while only 7.14 per cent of 
those surveyed fully approved of e-mail 
surveillance implementation. Combining 
these results into general “approval” and 
“disapproval” camps shows that the 
disapprovers slightly outnumber the 
approvers by 53.57 per cent to 46.43 per cent. 
The statistical findings were supported by a 
number of comments made by respondents in 
all four groups displayed in Figure 3. Some of 
the more interesting observations are quoted 
below: 
+ Fully approve: 


In a work environment, e-mails should contain 
information applicable to work-related 
matters. Joke e-mails liven up the day, but 
ideally a completely separate account should 
be used for non-business messages. 

° Approve with conditions: 
I don’t think it is unreasonable for companies 
to be able to monitor what staff are doing in 
company time and with company resources. 
Employees have the option not to send 
personal e-mails using company e-mail 
systems. I accept that it may be necessary to 
scan e-mails where substantial information or 
data is being transmitted, as this may 


Figure 3 Attitudes towards having e-mails examined 


Which of the following most accurately summarises your 
attitude towards potentially having your e-mails scanned 
for content? 


Fully Approve 
7% 


Approve with 
Tending Towards Conditions 
Disapproval 9 


% 





Totally Reject 


7% 
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compromise the intellectual capital or 
confidentiality of key company information. 

* Terding towards disapproval: 
The management in firms should not be hiring 
people they do not trust. If they do trust them, 
then there is no need to monitor them. 
Monitoring implies a suspicion of guilt. I am 
happy for an organisation such as this to have 
the capability to investigate an individual that 
comes under suspicion. However, I strongly 
disagree with the invasion of privacy that 
routine constant surveillance on all individuals 
would cause. 

¢ Totally reject: 
Normal mail is not scanned, so why should 
e-meil? Just because it is easy to do? I would 
consider monitoring a gross invasion of 
privacy for the firm’s work environment. 


The questionnaire was then divided into four 
sections, corresponding with the four types of 
response given in question two. All 
respondents were then asked to answer 
questions 7-8. 


Full approvers 

Question 2. Please prioritise your reasons for 
approving surveillance in order of importance 

(1 = most important). 

As Table V makes clear, this group saw the 
ability to track e-mail misuse as key to their 
approval of having e-mails checked by 
surveillance devices. This was followed by the 
protection afforded from litigation, and the 
ability to prevent unauthorised distribution of 
sensitive material to third parties. Whether 
competitors were implementing monitoring 
technology or not was considered 
unimportant. Two respondents identified 
their own prime reasons for approval, which 
both centred on the assertion that a company 
has the right to keep an eye on how its own 
resources are being used. 


Table V Reasons for approving surveillance 
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Conditional approvers 

Question 3. Which criteria would have to be 
julfilled to satisfy your conditions? 

Respondents were given a choice of four 
specific criteria (of which more than one 
could be selected), and also an extra section 
to voice their own personal criteria. As 
Table VI shows, communication to staff was 
considered by far the most important factor if 
approval was to be granted. More than three- 
quarters of respondents would expect to 
participate in company-wide discussions 
before any surveillance process was put in 
place, while two-thirds of conditional 
approvers would anticipate notification of an 
impending monitoring programme. A third of 
the replies received hoped for further 
involvement in the decision-making process, 
to the extent that they could help to 
determine the type and extent of surveillance 
to be conducted. Most respondents expected 
any monitoring process to be comprehensive, 
since less than 10 per cent would demand 
targeted monitoring aimed at a selected few. 


Tending towards disapproval 

Question 4. What are your qualms based on? 
Respondents were given four qualms to 
choose any number from, plus a further 
section to express other doubts (see 

Table VID. The concerns expressed were 
mainly to do with the personal domain, rather 
than querying the business wisdom of 
installing surveillance tools. Two-thirds 
believed that having their e-mails examined 
could have a harmful impact on staff morale 
and the overall working environment, while a 
significant proportion (60 per cent) 
questioned the morality of accessing personal 
messages and the invasion of an employee’s 
privacy that it entails. One-third of the sample 
expressed doubts as to whether the corporate 


Respondent Respondent Respondent Respondent 


To track misuse 

To protect against possible litigation 

To track information dissemination to 
unautharised third parties 

Competitors are all doing the same 

Other: company resource that should be subject 
to audit 

Other: company has a right to know if its 
resources are being used 
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1 2 3 4 
2 2 — 1 
3 1 2 3 

3 3 2 
5 4 


ł 


Criteria Responses Per cent 
| Notification to employees of an executive decision to implement 
monitoring 14 66.67 
Full discussion of the reasons why the company is considering 
surveillance 16 76.19 
Poll of employee attitudes to decide on type and level of monitoring to 
be implemented 33.33 
Selective monitoring only of certain staff 9.52 
Others: 4 19.05 
Clear guidelines for what constitutes improper e-mail use 
Full discussion of actions to be taken on e-mail policy breaches 
Monitoring for confidential information, not personal matters 
Monitoring attachments for viruses and for personal use only during 
working hours 
Total number of respondents 21 100.00 
Table VII Basis for qualms Table VIII Basis for disapproval 
Quaims Responses Per cent Items of disapproval Responses 
Ethical considerations 9 60.00 Ethical considerations 12 
Financial considerations — improper use of Financial considerations — improper use of 
firm resources 4 26.67 firm resources 5 
Possible reaction of employees — negative Possible reaction of employees — negative 
impact on morale 10 66.67 impact on morale 10 
Corporate considerations ~ surveillance not Corporate considerations — surveillance not 
an essential business necessity 5 33.33 an essential business necessity 6 
Total number of respondents 15 100.00 Total number of respondents 15 
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Table Vi Conditional criteria for the commencement of monitoring 





justifications supporting e-mail surveillance 
technology actually had any basis, and 
whether such technology was such a core 
business necessity. Concerns as to whether 
expenditure on monitoring software was a 
poor use of company budgets were not so 


4 high on the list, with just over a quarter of 


replies expressing such doubts. 


Total rejecters 

Question 5. What is your disapproval based on? 
Again, objections concerned with the 
personal domain far outweighed those 
involving the business realm — respondents 
were more concerned with “us” rather than 
“them” (see Table VIII). The idea of e-mail 
surveillance was rejected by 80 per cent of 
respondents because they viewed it as 
unethical, running contrary to an employee’s 
right to privacy. The possibility of damaged 
morale and increasing mistrust among staff 
was a major factor behind disapproval cited in 
two-thirds of the replies. Corporate and 
financial considerations were the foundation 
of objections from 40 per cent and 33.33 per 
cent of respondents respectively. 
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Question 6. Do you believe that companies should 
have some monitoring/controlling rights over their 
own property? 

Somewhat surprisingly, all of those objecting 
to having their e-mails examined agreed that 
certain other forms of workplace surveillance 
were acceptable. This implies that most 
workers are not against office monitoring per 
se, but only against certain practices that are 
considered less necessary, and more invasive 
and threatening. 


Communication with staff 

Question 7. Should all employees be informed 
about any decision on implementation/non- 
implementation of e-mail surveillance technology? 
There was an almost unanimous response in 
favour of employees being informed of any 
significant moves towards or away from the 
monitoring of business e-mails. Only two 
replies (3.57 per cent of the sample) argued 
against such decisions being disclosed to staff. 
This represents a comprehensive rejection of 
covert e-mail surveillance, and points to why 
effective communication on this matter 


Per cent 


80.00 


33,33 


66.67 


40.00 


— 100.00 
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between employers and employees is so 
important. 


Management consulting context 

Question 8. Do you believe that the establishment 
of an e-mail monitoring capability is more easily 
justified at a management strategy/consulting 
firm, considering the prime importance of client 
confidentiality? 

Out of 56 responses to this question, 20 
(equivalent to 35.71 per cent) believed this to 
be true, while 36 (64.29 per cent) answered 
not. The results are probably a lot closer than 
expected, reflecting the fact that protection of 
client confidentiality is one of the core facets 
of any successful management consulting 
firm. A large number of comments were 
provided to back the assertions made in 
answering the question. Those convinced that 
e-mail monitoring is more easily legitimised at 
a management consulting firm tended to 
reaffirm the significance of maintaining client 
confidentiality. Themes of trust and of how 
the importance of client confidentiality is not 
unique to the management consulting 
industry recurred in the comments of those 
answering not. 


Analysis of findings 


Management consulting firms’ 
questionnaire 

Probably the most startling discovery in the 
whole results section was the fact that such a 
low percentage of management consulting 
firms (58.3 per cent) have an established and 
codified e-mail policy in place. This compares 
roughly with the ratios reported in some of 
the previous studies investigating this subject 
(see Table I), but is well below the 86.5 per 
cent adoption rate identified by the IRS 
Employment Trends survey (IRS, 2000). 
Formal e-mail policies are virtually a 
prerequisite if a company wants to maintain 
effective control over the usage of its e-mail 
system. Just as importantly, a defined e-mail 
policy goes part of the way to satisfying the 
requirements of the Information 
Commissioner’s Draft Code of Practice, 
while acknowledgement of the terms of a well 
publicised policy complies with provisions set 
out in the Human Rights Act, the Lawful 
Business Practice Regulations, and also the 
Data Protection Act. The fact that more 
management consulting firms are conducting 
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a form of e-mail monitoring than have 
developed a codified e-mail policy shows that 
at least one of the surveyed firms is not 
heeding the current regulatory requirements. 
Indeed, the laissez-faire approach adopted by 
such a large proportion of consultancies 
leaves them highly vulnerable to the 
consequences of e-mail abuse by employees 
and needs to be revised urgently. The main 
concerns tackled by the existing e-mail 
policies of the firms questioned — the need to 
ensure maximum business usage of the e-mail 
system and to minimise the distribution of 
improper or offensive material — reflect those 
identified in the reviewed literature. However, 
the responses given reveal big differences in 
the tone and stringency of policy application. 
Some were reluctant to endorse any 
non-business use of corporate e-mail, whereas 
others acknowledged the need for some 
leeway in permitting limited or reasonable 
personal use of the e-mail system. This more 
flexible approach entails a degree of trust 
towards staff not to take advantage of such 
leniency. One could surmise that those 
refusing to allow personal use of corporate 
e-mail have little or no faith in their 
employees’ intentions. 

Less than two-thirds of the firms 
questioned (64.3 per cent) admitted to 
monitoring their employees’ e-mails in some 
manner. Considering that access to e-mail is 
open to all staff levels within the consulting 
industry, and that highly sensitive business 
information is transferred across consultancy 
e-mail systems every minute of the day, this 
figure is unexpectedly low. No solid 
explanation for this situation reveals itself 
from the questionnaire responses, other than 
a general laxness in recognising the challenges 
and issues posed by ubiquitous e-mail 
utilisation. There is a possibility that 
monitoring programs are operating in the US 
offices of the surveved firms, but have yet to 
be transferred to the less surveillance-friendlv 
environment of the UK. Another possibility is 
that several of those companies that refused to 
take part in this research did so because they 
were reluctant to divulge information on their 
own monitoring practices. It also needs 
bearing in mind that three out of the five firms 
not conducting any form of e-mail 
monitoring/scanning claimed to be open to 
the idea that it might become necessary in the 
near future. Hence the ratio of all consulting 
firms currently utilising an e-mail monitoring 
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or scanning device is likely to be higher than 
the percentage presented here. 

Out of all the respondents, the fact that only 
28.6 per cent choose to examine the content 
of messages suggests a general keenness to 
avoid the most invasive monitoring practices. 
This could just be because the cost of 
resources to check the content of every 
message sent through a corporate e-mail 
system is too high for most companies to 
justify. However, the responses received 
indicate that management consulting firms in 
the UK tend to rely on the threat that content 
monitoring can be enacted at any time, rather 
than implement a process of constant 
interception. 

The anti-virus function appears to be the 
prime utility of most firms’ monitoring/ 
scanning capabilities. This probably reflects 
the belief that computer viruses currently 
represent the most tangible threat to a 
company’s business integrity. Other dangers, 
such as a vulnerability to corporate liability as 
a result of e-mail misuse, are possibly viewed 
as a less immediate concern. One major area 
of contention highlighted by this project’s 
findings is whether e-mail monitoring/ 
scanning procedures should be defined on a 
global or local scale. As many countries’ 
electronic surveillance positions are still 
highly unregulated, companies can currently 
get away with enforcing global procedural 
stipulations. This situation is changing 
though, and the 50 per cent of firms 
questioned with global policies will probably 
have to filter in some kind of flexibility factor 
in the near future, or run the risk of being 
caught in violation of certain national laws. 

Policies involving the informing of staff 
about the ability of their company to examine 
e-mails are less likely to be in need of 
changing. Responses to question 5 revealed a 
distinction in communication policy between 
those firms who monitored message content 
and some of those who purely scanned 
e-mails for viruses and attachment sizes. The 
Lawful Business Practice Regulations still 
require, in most cases, that “businesses 
inform employees that communications may 
be monitored” (DTI, 2000b). However, the 
checking of corporate e-mails for potential 
viruses can be practised without prior consent 
from staff. Hence, those consulting firms’ 
currently choosing not to inform their 
workforce of e-mail anti-virus scanning are 
seemingly within their rights. 
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Most of those management consultancies 
conducting a form of e-mail monitoring are 
well aware that their practices will have to 
evolve and adapt to the shifting legal and 
cultural environment. Some respondents 
created the impression that their current 
monitoring methods are rather crude — nearly 
all are open to the idea of adopting more 
sophisticated technology. Advances in the 
tools used for examining employee e-mails 
will have to be married to sound current 
awareness to make sure that firms’ practices 
remain within the scope of UK regulations. 

There is apparent uncertainty surrounding 
whether e-mail surveillance is having (or will 
have) any effect on the flow and transfer of 
information within management consulting 
firms. Although no authoritative conclusions 
can be reached from the responses received, it 
seems that one possible impact will be on the 
nature and level of non-business use of 
corporate e-mail. The distribution of risqué 
jokes and large file attachments such as video 
clips might increasingly be blocked as 
companies clamp down on the amount of 
spurious information being sent around their 
systems. Although this will in turn improve 
the circulation of business information, e-mail 
surveillance is unlikely to affect the flow of 
work-related material significantly. 


Work colleagues’ questionnaire 

The fact that two-thirds of respondents 
selected either approve surveillance with 
conditions or tend towards disapproval 
suggests that workplace e-mail monitoring is 
not seen as a “black and white” issue by the 
people it affects. The fairly even split between 
the “approval” and “disapproval” camps 
(46.43 per cent versus 53.57 per cent) implies 
that e-mail surveillance is beginning to gain 
acceptance in professional industry sectors 
where the business benefits of monitoring are 
quite clear. Therefore, 1f a management 
consulting firm attempts to comply with the 
various provisions and Draft Codes of 
Practice regulating e-mail monitoring in the 
UK, employees will increasingly be willing to 
accept such practices. 

Effective communication between 
management and staff is seen by the group of 
“conditional approvers” as key to winning 
their overall approval (see Table VI). With 
considerable majorities pressing for employee 
notification and a full discussion of the 
rationale behind their company’s decision to 
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implement monitoring technology, any 
attempt at secrecy or covert surveillance 
would not be popular. It seems that this 
contingent would expect to be informed of 
executive decisions at the very least, if not to 
have some input into the decision-making 
process itself. The feelings of this group were 
later amplified by the whole sample, who were 
fully expectant of management feedback on 
any decisions regarding the (non) 
implementation of surveillance tools (see 
question 7). These findings imply that the 
issue of consent is held very seriously, which 
lends weight to the Lawful Business Practice 
Regulations assertion that ail efforts should be 
made to gain employee consent before e-mail 
monitoring takes place. 

All those respondents totally objecting to 
having their e-mails accessed accepted that 
certain alternative forms of workplace 
surveillance could be justified. This group has 
therefore deemed e-mail monitoring to be one 
of the most serious and unacceptable 
invasions of workplace privacy. 


Interviews ~ from the employer 
perspective 
The interviews conducted with David Smith 
(pseudonym) and Mark Newbury contain 
some notable contrasts, and also provide both 
some interesting contradictions and links with 
certain themes running through the reviewed 
literature and the questionnaire results. The 
lack of an established e-mail policy at Mark 
Newbury’s firm, attributed to insufficient 
resources being available to ensure its 
universal application, suggests that some 
companies’ communication policy priorities 
lie elsewhere. This rather laissez-faire 
approach to corporate e-mail use was 
criticised by David Smith as too high risk, as it 
places too much trust in employee common 
sense and good faith. The monitoring policy 
used by Mr Smith’s company is essentially 
one of “preventative maintenance”; although 
they are keen to avoid the “Big Brother” 
stigma attached to content monitoring, they 
clearly state in an electronic communications 
policy that they have the capacity to examine 
messages if needs be to deter potential e-mail 
abuse. Even in this more watchful 
environment, Mr Smith claims “there is an 
awful lot of trust placed in employees”. 

Mr Smith keeps coming back to the vexed 
issue of trust. If a company feels it can trust its 
employees, it is less likely to use surveillance 
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techniques. Mr Smith’s firm is willing to put 
faith in its staff up to a certain point, but this 
in turn necessitates certain defence 
mechanisms being in place, such as the 
signing of confidentiality clauses and a 
rigorous recruitment process. Some 
companies do not consider this to be enough. 
The key question here appears to be whether 
a company decides to pre-empt future 
litigation cases by trying to nip e-mail abuse in 
the bud before it spreads, or whether it 
decides to trust its employees’ better 
judgement, only to react to litigious 
circumstances if and when they arise. Mr 
Smith’s firm seems to prefer the latter option. 

The general move towards a widespread 
utilisation of anti-virus e-mail screening tools 
highlighted by the questionnaire responses 
tallies with Mr Smith’s vision of viruses 
representing the major future threat to 
business e-mail security. The spectre of 
corporate terrorism, and the damage already 
caused by malicious global e-mail bugs, 
reinforces the need for management 
consulting firms to have specific safeguards in 
place. However, as David Smith confirms, a 
sensitive approach is required on the part of 
consulting firms, that recognises the need of 
employees to use corporate communication 
facilities occasionally for private means, but 
also heeds the need to reduce company 
liability. The tenuous signs are that this 1s 
happening in the management consulting 
realm, with firms admitting the need to 
re-evaluate their e-mail policies and keep 
them flexible. 


Interviews — from the employee 
representative perspective 

The views of Yaman Akdeniz (Cyber-Rights 
and Cyber-Liberties, UK) and Peter Skyte 
(ITPA/MSF Union) bore a fair resemblance 
to each other, although several different 
shades of opinion were expressed. Both 
believe employees are justified in expecting 
openness and transparency from their 
employers regarding the monitoring of their 
e-mails — blanket or covert surveillance is not 
seen as permissible in most cases. Although 
both men offered an acceptance of legitimate 
reasons for surveillance, Mr Akdeniz’s 
implied point that genuine accountability can 
only occur if the relevant regulations are clear 
and unambiguous is a good one. By most 
people’s admission, this accountability is 
lacking at the moment because the present set 
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of regulations are both confused and 
decidedly pro-business. 

Both men are united in their deep 
dissatisfaction with the current legal situation, 
reflecting many of the beliefs reported in the 
literature reviewed. Mr Skyte re-iterated the 
point that recent rapid strides in 
communication technologies had left a legal 
vacuum that the present Government had to 
rush to fill. The result has been a confused set 
of regulations which do not correspond fully 
with one another, and which will inevitably 
lead to incompatibility problems in the future. 
The Government was criticised for not being 
thorough enough in its consultation process 
by both interviewees. Mr Akdeniz believes 
that the Lawful Business Practice Regulations 
kowtow to business interests at the expense of 
a genuine consideration of employee rights. 
The MSF Union portrays the current 
legislation as a blunt weapon that tried to 
cover too much ground too quickly, instead of 
allowing a broader consensus to emerge 
through a process of discussion and 
compromise with all parties involved. 
Enforceability of the regulations is also a 
common concern — Mr Skyte argues that 
taking an employer to court will prove too 
costly and too individualised for most cases, 
while CRCL laments the Information 
Commissioner’s ultimate lack of power to 
impose her office’s Draft Code on UK 
businesses. This overall portrayal of a 
contradictory, pro-business and non- 
consensual legal landscape is echoed in many 
of the more libertarian sources reporting on 
the issue. 

Interestingly, the employers’ conviction 
that e-mail monitoring software is very 
expensive to introduce does not hold any 
water with the two employee representatives. 
Both Mr Akdeniz and Mr Skyte consider 
e-mail surveillance technology to be cheap 
and easy to install, which will encourage 
increasing rates of implementation in the 
future. However, the forces driving more 
widespread monitoring run deeper than this 
and Mr Skyte’s more holistic view is echoed 
in some of the reportage. The delayering of 
corporate management structures has 
resulted in the disposal of whole swathes of 
middle management, leaving top 
management levels in need of mechanisms to 
supervise workforces more directly. Changing 
work patterns brought about by greater 
information mobility and different working 
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locations also make information and 
employees harder to control, and hence 
precipitate the move towards extensive e-mail 
surveillance. Mr Skyte is, however, more 
moderate than his counterpart when assessing 
the likely extent of workplace e-mail 
monitoring and falls short of painting the 
familiar picture of an Orwellian police state. 
In his eyes, e-mail surveillance has yet to 
become an ingrained part of working life, and 
it is too early to tell of any breakdown in the 
employer/employee relationship. 

The common theme of the importance of 
achieving a balance between employee 
privacy rights and the need for businesses to 
safeguard their reputation and information 
security is reiterated by both men. However, 
there is a slight difference of emphasis in their 
comments on this theme. Mr Akdeniz 
believes that, as the balance of power in this 
equation will probably remain with the 
employers, they need to compromise 
somewhat and adopt common sense policies 
that allow reasonable personal use of 
workplace communication facilities. If this 
does not happen, employees will increasingly 
turn towards using their own communications 
at work for personal business. Comments 
received from the questionnaire of colleague’s 
attitudes towards e-mail monitoring suggest 
that the use of Internet-based e-mail from 
providers like Yahoo and Hotmail in the 
office is already commonplace. Mr Skyte’s 
comments suggest that he sees this employer/ 
employee balance more as a matter of 
reciprocity. Employers must acknowledge 
that staff have to organise elements of their 
private lives in the workplace, but employees 
in turn must refrain from abusing this 
privilege. Evidence from the management 
consulting firm questionnaires and interviews 
indicates that this recognition on behalf of 
employers is materialising. 


Conclusion 


As the findings show, workplace e-mail 
scanning and surveillance is becoming more 
widespread, both in the UK and elsewhere. 
Awareness of the implications for worker 
privacy is slowly spreading, due to enhanced 
media coverage and the efforts of employee 
rights and civil liberties organisations like the 
MSF Union and Cyber-Rights and Cyber- 
Liberties UK. A system of checks and 
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balances under British law is now in place, 
but these statutes are far from perfect. The 
limits imposed on business practices are very 
loosely defined, and the issue of what 
constitutes employee consent is still unclear. 
Hence, a situation has emerged where neither 
employers nor employees are particularly 
happy. The role of the Information 
Commissioner could become key in clarifying 
areas of uncertainty for employees, and in 
counteracting the pro-business sentiment of 
the Government and its regulations. 

This study’s focus on the UK management 
consulting industry has revealed that e-mail 
policy adoption rates are far too low for a 
sector that uses e-mail extensively throughout 
all employee levels and regularly transfers 
proprietary information via the medium. The 
culpable firms are needlessly leaving 
themselves prone to the hazards of e-mail 
abuse within their offices. The utilisation rate 
of some form of e-mail monitoring technology 
also appears surprisingly low. Whether or not 
these rates are due to a slow awakening to the 
dangers inherent in allowing staff 
comprehensive access to corporate e-mail 
systems, certain UK management consulting 
firms need to take their lead from e-mail 
policy best practices exemplified by other 
business sectors in order to forestall some 
serious ramifications. All those firms 
conducting a form of e-mail surveillance also 
need to tighten their monitoring/scanning 
etiquette so that it complies with different 
national laws. Vigilance needs to replace 
laissez-faire. 

The number of firms actively examining 
message content (akin to 28 per cent of those 
surveyed) is again low when held up against 
the available comparisons. At the moment, 
many management consultancies’ rationale 
for screening staff e-mails is limited to 
blocking external viruses from entering their 
systems. Some firms have the ability to carry 
out targeted surveillance, but choose not to — 
they prefer to trust their employees’ better 
judgement, while airing the threat that 
content monitoring could be enacted. Trust is 
an essential issue that forms a core element to 
this project, cropping up several times in the 
interviews and in the questionnaire of 
colleagues. It defines a company’s e-mail 
strategy, helps to decide whether e-mail 
scanning or monitoring should be 
implemented, and shapes the employer/ 
employee relationship. The desire to 
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introduce e-mail surveillance devices as a 
technological quick fix to solve e-mail security 
problems glosses over this fact, but is also 
indicative of a breakdown in the employer/ 
employee relationship. Once this relationship 
disintegrates, e-mail surveillance is a likely 
next step. 

If the findings from the survey of 
colleagues’ attitudes towards e-mail 
monitoring are representative of management 
consulting staff opinions in general, then 
hesitant disapproval seems to be the average 
view. However, a sizeable number of 
respondents showed a willingness to 
countenance limited and justifiable access to 
personal e-mails. Although there is still (and 
probably always will be) a notable segment 
who fiercely defend their right to privacy and 
believe the “Big Brother” metaphor to be 
valid, there is seemingly a gradual shift 
towards a grudging acceptance of a business 
need to examine e-mails to some degree. This 
move has certainly not reached the levels of 
general workforce acceptance reported by 
some surveys in the USA, but it goes against 
Peter Skyte’s assertion that UK employees are 
overall very concerned about the extent of 
e-mail monitoring in the workplace. As 
regards the theory that accessing staff e-mails 
is more legitimate at a management 
consulting firm, the uncertainty of colleagues’ 
replies mirrored those of the other 
respondents in this study. Opinion splits 
between colleagues, the IT supervisors and 
employee representatives interviewed gave the 
gist that the confidential nature of a 
management consulting firm’s business does 
serve to justify e-mail surveillance, but no 
more so than a number of other industries 
dealing with similarly sensitive information. 

As they stand, the findings concerning the 
impact of e-mail surveillance on information 
flow and use within and among companies are 
inconclusive, and can only provoke 
speculation. As more companies resort to 
implementing monitoring software, and as 
others assess the period that they have utilised 
such technology, discernible trends might 
come to light. For the time being, however, 
the impact appears minimal. 


The future 


Eliminating the alarmist stories of Stasi-like 
agencies monitoring everything we write, 
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what does the future hold in store? The key to 
keeping control of the workplace e-mail 
surveillance phenomenon is the establishment 
of equilibrium between business and 
employee interests. The correct balance has 
to be found between an employee’s 
expectation of privacy in his or her 
communications and an employer’s right to 
reduce its liabilities and preserve its good 
name and integrity. Finding this balance is 
becoming more difficult. Longer working 
hours, mobile information technology and 
flexible working locations mean that the 
workspace and private space will increasingly 
impinge on each other. The consequences for 
employees will be a greater need to use 
business communication facilities for non- 
business means, while employers will have a 
continual struggle in managing information 
security. 

The conundrum that comes out of this is 
how to keep tabs on the use of business 
resources by employees while not invading 
their privacy rights. The Government’s recent 
legislative programme offers a framework to 
solve this problem, but seems to have aided 
the employers’ cause while weakening the 
position of the workforce. The balance of 
power, currently tipping the way of big 
business, needs to be rectified in the near 
future. The lack of past case law has been an 
obstacle in the creation of the current set of 
regulations, but forthcoming court actions 
will prove crucial in deciding whether the 
balance of power is to be restored to reflect 
employee interests more. 

Failing to rectify the current bias towards 
business interests could have worrying 
consequences. The question of who then 
monitors the monitors arises, with no 
particularly reassuring answers. Jt remains to 
be seen whether Yaman Akdeniz’s vision of 
“businesses acting as secondary law 
enforcement agencies” becomes reality. 


Postscript 


At the time of writing, it is 11 to 13 months 
since questionnaire responses were returned 
to the author from the management 
consulting firms surveyed. The field of e-mail 
surveillance is extremely fast moving, with 
companies increasingly reviewing their 
policies regarding e-mail use on a regular 
basis. Companies are more aware of the 
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implications of widespread e-mail utilisation 
by their workforce than ever before. 
Therefore, levels of e-mail policy 
implementation and e-mail monitoring are 
subject to quite rapid change. The levels in 
the UK management consulting sector 
reported in this study could therefore be 
misleadingly low (see “Analysis of findings — 
management consulting firms questionnaire” 
for possible factors) in comparison with the 
results if a similar survey was conducted 
today. | 


Note 


1 A poll conducted in late 1998 by Gallup indicated 
that 90 per cent of all large companies in the USA 
used e-mail (see Dichter and Burkhardt, 1999). 
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Introduction 


Internet law has become a very active area, 
but e-mail law needs to be carefully 
distinguished from Internet law as being to do 
with person-to-person electronic 
communications. The defining characteristic 
of the communication is that the message is 
sent to a specific address on a server and waits 
there to be opened and read by remote access 
from one of any number of computers 
accessing that server. The message may be 
deleted or stored or copied and forwarded to 
any number of other people who may be 
known to the sender or be part of a mailing 
list and too large a number to be known 
personally. 

There are clearly overlaps in the areas 
where communications are made to Web 
sites, but these are on the whole well covered 
under rules made with Web sites in mind. 
This paper will atm to identify e-mail related 
activities and to delineate this distinct area of 
law. We will explore the following categories: 
identity and trust, e-mail in employment, 
contents administration, e-mails as records 
and security issues. This paper finishes with a 
discussion section exploring the key e-mail 
characteristics which need regulation and the 
possibilities for further research. 


Identity and trust 


E-mail can be used in e-commerce, for 
instance for setting up contracts or for buying 
and selling. It can also be used for establishing 
social contacts between people in the same 
way as Internet chatrooms do. Whether 
personal or commercial, the problem is that 
the individuals do not know each other and 
have no way to be sure that their 
correspondent is who they say they are. 


Business contacts 

In business one needs to be sure that a trader 
is bona fide and that a purchaser is in good 
financial standing. For instance, one could 
establish a track record of business dealings. 
Also it is necessary to know that there are 
mechanisms for dealing with errors, poor 
quality goods and non-deliveries. Problems of 
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the latter type would be resolved through the 
same consumer organisations and legislation 
as for any other business, but we need to 
know who the traders are physically in order 
to deal with them. 


Trusted third parties 

‘The essential mechanism for trust-based 
systems is the trusted third party. These 
officials will be solicitors, financial services 
professionals and so on who will be able to 
certify who a person is for the purposes of a 
signature and their business and financial 
status for trading. This system could 
doubtless be expanded in the future to allow 
personal reliability to be noted and 
employment or educational records agreed for 
full international mobility as required. 


Personal contacts 

For personal contacts there have been 
anecdotal reports of young adults and 
teenagers going to meet someone of the same 
age and finding them to be much older than 
expected and/or of the opposite sex. The big 
problem with social contacts in this medium 
is that one does not know who one is talking 
to; neither their age nor their sex. When the 
relationship progresses to a meeting in 
person, anyone could turn up. The dangers 
can be exaggerated and the situation is in 
principle no different from reading and 
responding to an advert in a newspaper except 
that interactive replies allow the relationship 
to become much more emotional before 
meeting. Guidelines exist for first meetings 
with strangers such as informing someone else 
and taking a’reliable friend or a parent to 
observe from a distance. This has become an 
issue partly because of the new medium. It 
could also be partly because younger children 
are becoming involved because of the ease of 
such contacts. For personal contacts, trusted 
third party certification remains inappropriate 
at the informal chatroom level, but one could 
imagine organised introduction agencies in 
which people were vetted as a term of 
membership. 

Interestingly when this problem first 
appeared in a novel (Piercy, 1992), it was 
seen as a freedom of the respondent to be 
whatever person they like — age, race, 
disability, etc. become irrelevant. Now it is 
seen much more as a threat. These 
advantages also remain. 
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Electronic signatures 

A separate issue is the authentication of 
communications and for that electronic 
signatures will be necessary. They will have 
the same validity as a written signature and 
are a special case of the use of encryption. 
Under the Electronic Communications Act 
2000, suitable provisions are set up for 
controlling the issuing of, access to and use of 
encryption keys. Electronic signatures are a 
subset of these in which an encryption key will 
be issued and certified as being linked to a 
specific person to act as their signature with 
full legal weight (Hogg, 2000). 


E-mail in employment 


This becomes an issue as employees may be 
tempted to spend too much time on private 
e-mails, or even on legitimate matter which is 
difficult to manage such as advertising. They 
also speak with the voice of the company and 
the company may find itself responsible 
vicariously for the e-mails which an employee 
sends. For these reasons, employers need to 
know what their employees are doing and 
employees need to be aware of the pitfalls 
which can arise. 


Employee e-mails 

The major issue here is the circumscription of 
the employer’s right to monitor e-mails made 
by their employees and the contrary rights of 
employees to privacy. Other issues of control 
of threatening behaviour also require 
monitoring and a need for clarity as to what is 
or is not acceptable. Trade unions have 
weighed in on maintaining a right to be able 
to exchange a few words with others as the 
day goes on as a quality of life issue. We do 
not work in silence and should not be 
expected to be silent electronically either. On 
the other hand, factory workers have always 
had to work continuously, whether or not in 
silence, as they had to keep up with the 
production line. This e-mail problem only 
serves to highlight the increasing 
proletarianisation of intellectual workers in 
advanced capitalist societies. 

The basic assumptions have changed 
somewhat in the last few years: The 
discussion is now framed by recent legislation 
instead of by general concepts. We have the 
Regulation of Investigatory Powers (RIP) Act 
2000 supplemented by the 
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Telecommunications Interception 
Regulations 2000. These allow for 
interception of communications with consent 
or a lawful warrant — but within businesses 
consent for recordings relevant to the business 
means making reasonable efforts to inform 
actual and potential users that messages may 
be intercepted. Specific consent from 
particular senders and recipients is not 
required (Critchard, 2001). The resulting 
information tends to be not informative either 
as to whether a recording is actually made or 
what its purpose would be; just stating that 
conversations “may be” recorded for 
“training purposes”. With a warrant, a sender 
or recipient can claim for damages if they can 
show loss and that the interceptions made 
were unlawful. 

A stronger requirement on consent comes 
from the Data Protection Act (DPA) 1998. 
This comes into effect when monitoring 
involves the use of or gives access to personal 
data. Any intrusion has to be in proportion to 
the expected benefits. The Information 
Commissioner issued a draft code of practice 
on employer-employee relations in October 
2000 which discusses the need to make staff 
aware by documentation, examples and 
consultation of what is permissible and what 
not (Critchard, 2001). 

The third area of relevant legislation comes 
from the Human Rights Act (HRA) 2000 
(Tait, 2001). This requires respect for private 
and family life (Art 8 — specifically for 
correspondence which can include personal 
phone calls and e-mails at work). This 
supplements the proportionality requirement 
of the DPA, that only reasonable intrusions 
are tolerable and that those affected need to 
be informed in terms that they can 
understand and after appropriate 
consultation. Public authorities are not to 
interfere with these rights except in certain 
circumstances and the rights of the police to 
investigate crime are protected. 

There are three distinct areas of activity in 
workplace monitoring: personal privacy, 
sexual and racial harassment and libel. 


Personal privacy 

This concerns monitoring for “time wasting” 
general chat among employees in the 
company and to outside contacts alongside 
work. Also to catching purely personal use of 
the system. Both of these can become 
excessive and employers have the right to 
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observe when it is their systems set up for 
working purposes. There is also the threat of 
gossip turning libellous and falling into the 
wrong hands, as was the case with Norwich 
Union Insurance (Tait, 2001). Another 
scenario 1s that unauthorised activities may let 
viruses in, though viruses are Just as 
unpredictable via authorised routes. 


Sexual and racial harassment 

As a form of workplace bullying, employees 
do sometimes use their e-mails to make 
innuendoes against others which may cause 
enormous distress. This can sometimes be 
unintentional, in which case some sensitivity 
training could be applied. But normaily there 
will be a degree of awareness of what they are 
doing and employers are expected to deal 
with this and will be sued if not. Quite a lot of 
these sorts of cases seem to come from the 
USA, but Britain also has its own. Victims are 
less likely to be passive nowadays, but 
perpetrators then claim that they are 
oppressed and do not know what they can say 
and do. This seems a somewhat weak excuse, 
but it is true that norms of behaviour are no 
longer automatically understood and 
accepted by all. 


Libel . 

The problem is that e-mail is too similar to 
conversation and it is tempting to speak 
freely. In fact it is a permanent recording and 
therefore weightier and carrying greater 
consequences. In the case of Western Provident 
v. Norwich Union (The Times Law Report, 
1997), e-mails exchanged internally between 
Norwich Union’s staff libellously concerned 
Western Provident’s financial stability. ‘The 
case was settled at a cost of £450,000 in 
damages and costs. 

In libel cases, the author of a statement is 
held responsible for it and anyone else 
involved directly in its dissemination, such as 
the publisher and distributor. For electronic 
distributions, the moderators of bulletin 
boards and Internet service providers are 
implicated only if they exercise editorial 
control or otherwise know directly of a 
libellous communication. In Godfrey v. Demon 
Internet (All England Reports, 1999), Godfrey 
informed the ISP of the existence of a 
libellous message on a bulletin board, but 
they did nothing to remove it for the standard 
period of two weeks that such messages were 
made available. Judgement for Godfrey 
asserted that once Demon knew of the 
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message they must take action. This is a 
controversial decision because it left no room 
for Demon or for external observers to 
disagree that the message was libellous. 


Companies’ responses 

So what do companies do to protect 
themselves and set clear boundaries? Their 
main approach seems to be to establish a good 
policy with rationale developed by examples 
and by consultation. This is enshrined in a 
user agreement that is signed when access is 
given to the system. It is supported from 
management downwards and is kept up to 
date by frequent review meetings where those 
affected can ask questions and the system is 
fine tuned. It should be part of an overall 
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developed as their presence can be used as 
evidence of .zasonable information and 
consultatiox: under all the relevant pieces of 
legislation. A list of topics to be included in 
any such policy is given by McGrath (2001) 
who points out that the clarity and breadth of 
drafting are the most important aspects of any 
policy as they determine its workability. 

In a survey of management consultancies in 
2000 (Watson, 2000), it was found that 
content scanning in that group is fairly low 
and that they prefer to scan titles and 
frequency of use, to educate about libel and 
harassment and to keep viruses out with 
software. Staff reactions to surveillance tend 
to be mild and hover between objection and 
approval on the basis of perceived personal 
impact. Future acceptance is likely to depend 
on maintaining a fair balance between 
conflicting business and employee interests. 
Then employees will not feel threatened and 
employers will not feel it is more trouble than 
it is worth. 


Advice services 

A second set of issues surrounds professional 
regulation of services when these can combine 
in ways not envisaged and also go across 
borders unnoticed and unmodified. 
Counselling and psychotherapy services 
provide a particularly sensitive example — the 
talking cure can be perfectly well carried out 
by e-mail. Within most countries the 
profession is heavily regulated, usually at 
various levels corresponding to a much 
fragmented group of professions. Across 
borders it is not regulated (Suler, 2000). This 
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is problematic in a profession where the 
national professional bodies supervise and 
validate work and can intervene if a therapist 
is being experimental and misguided or else 
substandard in some way. Transnational 
supervisions or bilateral agreements may need 
to be negotiated. These regulatory dilemmas 
are readily generalisable. Advisory services on 
conditions of living such as housing or debt 
reduction contain an element of counselling; 
they all deal with vulnerable people and have 
issues of confidentiality. Seen in this light 
psychotherapy services are merely the 
extreme end of a lengthy spectrum of advisory 
services, quite a number of which are 
sufficiently non-local to be suitable for 
international access via a network. 


Contents administration 


The organisation of e-mail can sometimes 
depend on contents, so there can be contents 
related administrative problems to deal with. 


Contracts 
Much business activity takes place as 
organised by contracts. Discussions about 
what should go into a contract may take place 
by e-mail and the actual document may be 
written electronically and then sent for 
acceptance by e-mail. These activities all raise 
legal issues, but will be dealt with briefly as 
information workers are not normally in 
charge of contract negotiations (for further 
details, see Murray, 2000). Preliminary 
discussions will establish what the contract 
should achieve, but must not set up well- 
defined expectations in the minds of the other 
parties. Contracts often contain implied 
clauses and shorthand phrases for mutual 
understandings. One must ensure that these 
understandings are truly mutual, maybe by 
stating very clearly that these discussions are 
preliminary and that only the clarifications 
made in the hard copy text are definitive. 
An advantage of e-mail is that there is a 
written record; it will not be just vour word 
against the other side if understandings turn 
sour. Actual contract formation will see 
definitive text written and it needs to be clear 
whether text is an “invitation to treat” 
(negotiate) or the offer. Once the text is 
agreed there needs to be acceptance and the 
place and time of acceptance needs to be 
clarified. For letters, a contract is accepted 
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once posted rather than when received to 
reduce uncertainty. The same considerations 
would seem to apply to e-mail, so they would 
be expected to use the postal rule unless a 
party explicitly requests something different. 
Note that this rule does not apply to Internet 
“click wrap” contracts where reception of the 
text is followed by a click to signify 
acceptance. Finally, written contracts are 
normally signed and here electronic 
signatures will have a major application. 


Junk e-mail 

A major worry for users is e-mail overload. 
Some overload is caused by bad 
organisational practices such as having a long 
mailing list and sending material to people 
just because they are on the list rather than 
because they need it. But when such practices 
have been eradicated and all wanted mail has 
been accounted for, there is a huge swathe, 
mainly of advertising, but also of other junk to 
contend with. This is getting to such 
proportions as to reduce confidence in any 
use of e-mail and of all methods of 
e-commerce. Is there a legal case for the 
regulation of junk e-mail (generally called 
“spam”)? Even when the adverts cannot be 
classified as junk, how are they to be regulated 
so as to ensure similar standards to other 
types of advert? Another subset of related 
issues are those of anonymous re-mailers 
which allow the sender great freedom of 
expression by means of being anonymous, but 
therefore need all the more regulation so as 
not to threaten and intimidate the recipients, 
or even just to fill up their mailboxes taking 
time and effort to clear. 

Spam is defined broadly as unsolicited 
advertising and also items that need to be 
banned like hate speech of which there are 
rather a lot of sites. Spam originates mainly 
from the USA, but increasingly there are also 
home grown varieties. Mailing is 
indiscriminate unlike direct marketing. It 
impedes consumer confidence and costs 
recipients a lot of money. Some service 
providers are heavily spammed and lose 
customers. Most importantly, the volume of 
traffic threatens the speed and efficiency of 
the network as a whole. For all these reasons 
there is talk of exercising greater control over 
spam (Edwards, 2000). However, legal 
solutions are often failures. ISPs can try to get 
the account closed, but these companies 
usually use false names and cannot be traced. 
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Likewise one cannot pin civil or criminal 
liabilities on them and recipients cannot 
enforce data protection or consumer rights. If 
action is taken, the company usually closes 
and reopens elsewhere under another name. 

Technical fixes are far more effective. Some 
e-mail systems will detect the number of 
recipients of a message. Pegasus e-mail 
system informs if there are more than 50 
receipts, and then filters could remove that 
message. One can also detect a discrepancy 
between the address of origin and of “reply 
to”, and filter out any such messages. 
Acceptable use policies signed when an 
account is opened can state clearly that 
spamming is unacceptable and that, if 
detected, messages will be removed and their 
originators will be cut off and blacklisted. To 
be successful, such fixes need to be combined 
with user education as to why such messages 
need to be eradicated. 

Advertisements are regulated for esrablished 
companies just as on any other medium. The 
difficulty with small adverts is the same as 
with spam; they can close down and restart 
elsewhere under another name. There is no 
effective cure for them. 

Anonymous remailers can promote bad 
behaviours by providing a screen. They strip 
off all the identifiers of a message so it is sent 
on anonymously. They have legitimate 
applications in helping political dissidents or 
report of crimes. If there is an investigation of 
a message, this will normally be in the country 
of the recipient which may well be different 
from that of the remailer, so the remailer has 
the choice whether to co-operate or not. 


E-mails as records 


E-mails form a record of transactions and at 
work are a records management category as 
well as communications and content 
categories. Electronic records management is 
a separate and complex set of considerations 
usually requiring the consideration of the full 
document life cycle right from its creetion to 
destruction or archiving. E-mail is usually on 
a par with conversation; much is very 
transient and not intended for further use. A 
records manager is likely to want to link 
e-mails to the more substantial documents 
that relate. Particularly in the public sector, 
there may also be a need to keep all e-mails in 
bulk as an historic record of activity. 
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Audit trails give an account of all the 
transactions involving a document. Proof of 
opening is also important to show that an 
e-mail was actually accessed onto the screen 
and therefore most probably read. Arrival at 
the computer system is not the same event. 

‘These actions address receipt and use of 
immediate communications; the other major 
issue is that of historical retention. 

Some bulletin board discussions hosted by 
institutions ensure that there is good quality 
moderation and then archive the entire 
discussion for future reference. 

Records management in companies is 
concerned mainly with ongoing activity in 
that company though there may be some 
archiving. The activities of public bodies, 
especially government departments, leads to 
rather more permanent archiving, and e-mails 
may form quite a distinct strand of public 
record. In the USA there was a law suit (US 
Law Week, 1993) concerning President Bush 
Snr which established that e-mails can be 
considered to be records of the transactions of 
government and that the US archivist is 
required to keep them as a more detailed 
record of what happened than the official 
summaries constructed later in reports. They 
tell what actually happened from moment to 
moment in great detail. 


Security 


Issues of encryption and of the threat of 
viruses apply to e-mails as much as to Web 
sites. Messages are sent via e-mail and viruses 
are often packaged as e-mail attachments. 
Both these categories have been discussed as 
part of Internet law (Eisenschitz, 1998), but it 
seems that official policies have become less 
absolute. In Britain, registration of the keys 
for encryption schemes linked to their users 
will be voluntary. Plans to monitor and to 
store all e-mails in the country have been 
abandoned as impractical. 


Discussion 


We have been describing the characteristics of 
a relatively new and useful means of 
communication. However, both providers 
and users have to learn to rethink their 
expectations to be able to ask the right 
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questions and make the correct preparations 
to get the most out of what they do. 

Trust is one of the most important issues. 
Established, formal business transactions will 
come to use trusted third parties. Smaller 
financial matters will probably continue to use 
credit cards, cheques and forms of digital cash 
(Eisenschitz, 1998). Non-financial trust and 
personal communications will have to rely 
initially on asking a few canny questions and 
in the long run on establishing a track record 
and becoming known. The most important 
thing is for users to know that they need to be 
a little wary and to look around, not to trust 
blindly. This may well be a continuation of 
what we do in the non-digital situation, but is 
not always obvious. The prime example is to 
be careful and take or inform a friend when 
meeting an electronic “pen fnend”. 

In business and professional contexts, 
caution will remind us that all we “say” on 
e-mail has a large audience and is 
permanently recorded. It is also not a 
conversation; throwaway remarks, words 
written in the heat of the moment and 
promises made without thinking, may by the 
act of being recorded become more 
momentous than intended. 

Finally, the predominance of technical over 
legal remedies for the control of junk mail 
illustrates that legal remedies have limited 
scope in such a new area. Law works by 
consent and there seems to be little consent 
among the various interest groups. Ultimately 
we need self-regulation, a deeper 
understanding of what we win and what we 
lose through the electronic revolution. The 
prerequisite to self-regulation is education. 
The population as a whole needs a much 
greater awareness of these issues alongside the 
technical education which is being provided. 

The conclusion which seems common to all 
these factors is the need for greater awareness 
of issues to be decided so as to make personal 
choices possible, in other words more 
education. 


Education in the context of e-mail and 
other electronic communications 


Clearly e-mail is a convenient form of 
communication both internally in a company 
and externally to clients and then also in a 
more personal context. Personal and 
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professional can get intertwined, and both are 
expanding in novel ways. 
Questions to ask are: 

* Who needs education? There are at least 
three identifiable groups. The beginners 
can include this material along with all 
else they need to learn. The moderately 
experienced could be presented with 
menus of courses and reading material or 
discussion groups in selected areas and be 
encouraged to fill the gaps. The most 
experienced will be the most difficult to 
motivate, but can be encouraged to keep 
themselves up to date. 

- What are the problems? This would 
encompass the basic points we have been 
examining such as a need to develop 
coherent e-mail policies in the workplace 
and to ask sensible questions of e-mail 
transactions in one’s private life. Related 
materials can be organised as discrete 
courses and resource packages. 

+ What new issues need resolving? These are 
the interesting research questions. There 
are practical questions to ask on the 
frequency and type of problems arising 
from e-commerce sites. What proportion 
of commercial transactions are 
problematic and what are the problems? 
Asking the same questions for friendship/ 
dating sites is more difficult. Some 
estimate of the extent of personal 
messaging should be possible from ISP 
figures, and then maybe sampling and 
questionnaires of families would reveal 
uses, problems and their frequency. 


There are also psychological and 
philosophical questions to ask on who uses 
e-services. Why and to what extent are they 
attractive? How are problems perceived and 
dealt with? It would also be interesting to 
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make links and comparisons with the uses of 
ansaphones or voice-mail on the one hand 
and text messaging on the other. 
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introduction 


Distance learning is not a new concept. 
Paper-based “correspondence courses” have 
a long history; the first references to courses 
of this type date from the 1720s, and the idea 
was well known by the 1830s (Holmberg, 
1995). Isaac Pitman started to teach 
shorthand by post in the 1840s, language 
teaching by correspondence began in 
Germany in 1856, and during the second half 
of the nineteenth century correspondence 
education became well-established 
throughout the USA and Europe (Rowntree, 
1992). 

However, distance learning is now a 
prominent and “cutting edge” topic in 
education and training, associated with the 
ideas of open learning and lifelong learning, 
and including very varied forms of course, 
from degree programmes and accredited 
professional development, to shorter tutorials 
and work-based training; see, for example, 
Lockwood (1995), Rowntree (1992), Brown 
(1997) and Schrum (2000). 

This paper examines the nature of distance 
learning, specifically in the context of 
continuing professional development for 
library/information science. It examines some 
of the theoretical bases of the topic, and 
shows how they lead to practical 
consequences for the kind of material covered 
and the ways in which it is best presented. 


Changes in the learning environment 


The increased importance of distance 
learning has not arisen in isolation, nor simply 
as a result of technical advances, but in the 
changing context of society and of the place of 
learning within it. 

Jarvis et al. (1998) identify 13 major 
changes. Their analysis relates particularly to 
Western Europe and the USA, but most 
points are equally applicable in other settings. 
The most obviously relevant of these changes 
is from face-to-face to distance learning. They 
see the modern distance learning 
phenomenon as having been initiated by the 
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British Open University, founded in 1970, 


and much imitated worldwide. 


Five of the changes that they identify are 
particularly relevant to continuing 
professional development — from: 

(1) childhood to adult to lifelong learning; 
(2) the few learning to the many; 

(3) liberal to vocational learning; 

(4) theoretical to practical; 

(5) weliare provision to market demand. 


Learning is no longer something which 
primarily happens to young people, following 
a programme of liberal studies, with limited 
vocational and practical content, dictated by a 
centralised view of what should be learnt. 
Instead, learning is for everyone at all stages 
of life, but increasingly influenced by practical 
and vocational needs, and provided in 
response to the immediate demands of 
learners — the “market”. (One specific 
example, from the library/information 
context, is given by Roberts (1996) and by 
Broady-Preston and Bell (2001), who 
describe the specific motivation of one 
“market segment” — library/information 
professionals pursuing continuing 
professional development by distance 
learning.) 
They also identify changes in the way in 
which learning itself occurs — from: 
e education to learning; 
e teacher-centred to student-centred 
learning; 
* rote learning to reflective learning; 
* learning as a process to learning as 
content. 


It is no longer the function of a “teacher class” 
to be the sole providers of learning, and to 
dictate what is learnt and how. Instead, 
learners, particularly when they are adults, 
will dictate what they wish to learn, and how 
they wish to learn it; the important factor will 
be whether, and how well, learning takes 
place, and not the process or the provider. 

The remaining changes relate to the content 
of what is learnt — from: 

*  single-discipline knowledge to multi- 
disciplinary knowledge to integrated 
knowledge; 

. knowledge as truth to knowledge as 
relative; 

* a classical curriculum to a romantic 
curriculum to programme. 
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The concept of “truth as relative” implies that 
it is no longer possible to learn a body of 
professional knowledge once and for all. It 
must be continually updated, with changes in 
society, in technology, and in all other 
relevant factors. The change towards 
integrated knowledge implies that it will not 
be possible to define with precision a bedy of 
knowledge and skills to be learnt, and expect 
that this will remain stable over time; 
professional learning requirements will 
change constantly, and provision must change 
to keep pace. 

These changes set the scene for a 
consideration of distance learning, and how it 
fits into the current world of learning. 


Distance learning 
Definition 
There is no accepted definition of distence 
learning which encompasses all its aspects, 
and distinguishes it clearly from similar 
concepts, such as open learning; see 
Amundsen (1993) for a detailed review of 
various ways of understanding the term and 
Virkus (2001) for a more recent account of 
how the different understandings impact on 
provision of library services to learners. 

While it is tempting to see distance learning 
as simply the provision of teaching to students 
who are physically distant from the provider 
institution, this is too simplistic a viewpoint. 
Levy (2000), for example, shows how the 
boundaries between distance and campus- 
based learning are blurring. One intriguing 
example is that of Fairleigh-Dickinson 
University in the USA, where on-campus 
students are required to take one online 
course per year in order to gain familiarity 
with the Internet as a learning environment as 
a part of their future skill set (Marcus, 2000). 
It is also our experience in the Department of 
Information Science at City University 
London that students following “face to face” 
courses make extensive use of materials 
provided for students following equivalent 
courses by distance learning. Rather than 
persisting with a “geographic” view, distance 
learning, as Moore (1993a) emphasises, must 
be understood in terms of varying teacher- 
learner relationships. 

A helpful framework is given by Keegan 
(1990), who suggests that distance learning is 
delineated by five main points: 
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(1) The separation, for the most part, of the 
teacher and the learner throughout the 
learning process (which distinguishes it 
from conventional face-to-face learning), 
though this does not preclude occasional 
meetings. 

The separation, for the most part, of 
learners from each other throughout the 
learning process, so they largely learn as 
individuals and not in groups, though this 
does not preclude occasional meetings, 
both educational and social. 

The activity of an educational system or 
Organisation in the planning of learning, 
the preparation of materials, and the 
support of learners (which distinguishes it 
from private study, and “teach yourself” 
programmes). 

The use of appropriate technical media — 
print, audio, video or electronic — to carry 
the content of the course and allow 
contact between teacher and learner. 
The provision of two-way 
communication between teacher and 
learner (which distinguishes it from 
computer-based training and other 
technology-based learning). 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


These criteria imply that the nature of 
learning in a distance environment must be 
very different from “traditional” college- 
based education and training. Without the 
immediate support of a student group and the 
face-to-face presence of a teacher, distance 
learners must take responsibility for setting 
their own goals and using the learning 
resources available to them to attain them. 
Distance learning must, by its very nature, be 
self-directed, independent and autonomous 
(Moore, 1980). 


Nature 

Autonomous, self-directed learning by adults 
— which, as shown above, is the way in which 
distance learning must operate ~ has been 
given the specific name androgogy by 
Malcolm Knowles, an American educational 
researcher who pioneered the theory of this 
kind of education (Knowles, 1980) (see Jarvis 
(1993) for a more recent perspective). 
Knowles (1980) contrasted this with 
pedagogy, the traditional methods of teaching 
children. The central point of his argument, 
defining the basic nature of androgogy, is that 
learners are allowed the freedom to use their 
own experience, and learn by relating the 
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learning materials with which they are 
provided to their own situation. This is 
contrasted with pedagogy, by which students 
simply learn whatever it is they are taught by 
their teachers. 

Knowles was criticised by some educators 
for an over-simplistic distinction between the 
learning of adults and children. However, 
there is little doubt that adult learners have a 
very different profile from children and 
college students. Rowntree (2000) gives a 
typical list of characteristics of adult learners: 
rich in experience and attitudes relevant 
to the subject they are taking; 
goal-oriented, with their own agendas; 
self-aware, wanting their views to be 
taken into account; 
haunted (benignly or otherwise) by 
memories of school; 
diverse in beliefs about, and attitudes to, 
learning; 
troubled by concerns about money, work, 
family and similar issues; 
expecting to get value for their input of 
time and money. 


There seems little doubt that adults will 
require a different approach to younger 
students. One practical consequence of this is 
that attempts to provide continuing education 
by asking adults to follow unadapted college 
courses are rarely effective. 

Apart from his belief in the greater 
efficiency and effectiveness of a self-directed 
form of learning, Knowles (1975), in a 
remarkably forward-looking book written a 
quarter of a century ago, argued that it was an 
essential for survival — professional and even 
personal — in a world of rapid change: 


The simple truth is that we are entering into a 
strange new world in which rapid change will be 
the only stable characteristic and this simple 
truth has several radical implications for 
education and learning ... The “why” of self- 
directed learning is survival — your own survival 
as an individual, and also the survival of the 
human race. Clearly, we are not talking here 
about something that would be nice or desirable; 
neither are we talking about some new 
educational fad. We are talking about a basic 
human competence — the ability te learn on one’s 
own — that has suddenly become a prerequisite 
for living in this new world. 


Knowles’ ideas have been taken further by 
Brookfield, who sees them as closely related 
to, and requiring the application of, critical 
thinking. Brookfield (1987) regards critical 
thinking as having four main components: 
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(1) recognising and challenging assumptions; 

(2) recognising the importance of the 
context; 

(3) being willing to explore alternatives; 

(4) becoming reflectively sceptical. 


On this basis, he argues that self-directed 
learning is much more than just choosing 
which learning resources to use and which 
topics to study; it should be a process of 
critical reflection on the nature of society and 
the individual’s place in it, leading to personal 
growth and social change (Brookfield, 1985, 
1986). He also argues that it is equally 
important that teachers critically reflect on 
their own experiences (Brookfield, 1996). 

The viewpoints of Knowles and Brookfield 
lead us to see that distance education 
provision should make it possible, in some 
way, for learners to reflect the material they 
are studying, and to relate it to their own 
situation and experiences. While it is clear 
how this is applicable to social, political and 
ethical issues of study, it is less obvious how 
this will help thinking about how distance 
learning can contribute to the development of 
technical knowledge and skills. 

An answer is found in another aspect of 
Knowles’ theory of androgogy (Knowles, 
1980). If learning is to be self-directed, then 
how can learners decide, at the outset, what 
they wish to learn, and how they will learn it? 
Knowles’ answer was based on the idea of 
“competencies”. Though the learner cannot, 
by definition, know everything they will learn 
before they learn it, they can specify what 
competencies they wish to gain, what new 
things they will understand, or be able to do, 
after the learning. Competencies may be 
simple — plugging in and switching on a 
computer, for example, which is a 
competence specified in some computer 
literacy training — or may be complex and 
rapidly changing. 

The idea of competencies as a basis for 
learning is rooted in a behaviourist approach. 
This is currently a popular approach to 
education and training, forming the basis of 
most vocational training. It also provides the 
rationale for the specification of “learning 
outcomes”, widely used in both commercial 
training provision and in full-time education, 
which take the form of statements such as: 

at the end of the course, students will 

understand ... 

at the end of the course, students will be 

able to... 
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Nonetheless, it is an approach which is 
recognised to have many limitations (Jacvis et 
al., 1998), particularly when competencies 
are defined as ways of doing things, defimed in 
very specific terms by some authority. Cn the 
other hand, it seems a clear and helpful way of 
defining learning in the context of spec-fic 
practical or technical skills. . 

Boud (1995) argues that the notion cf 
competencies is ambiguous, in that it may 
cover different meanings. One is a task-based, 
behaviourist notion, describing specific 
behaviour to achieve simple, isolated tasks in 
a particular context. Others are ideas of 
“attributes of the practitioner”, general 
abilities applicable to different contexts and 
activities, and of a relation between attributes 
which may be learned — knowledge, sk:lls, 
values and attitudes — and the situatiors with 
which professionals have to deal. These latter 
ideas of competence are sufficiently broad as 
to avoid the criticisms of the more limited 
behaviourist concepts, but raise difficu_ties as 
to how it can be judged whether the desired 
competence has, in fact, been gained. 3oud 
argues that this requires a process of czitical 
reflection by learners, echoing strongly 
Brookfield’s arguments for critical thinking. 

Distance learning, as we have seen, Enplies 
self-directed learning. This, it seems chear, 
requires two forms of learning, appareatly 
very different, but actually closely inte=- _ 
related. A focus on competencies may be 
helpful in defining what is to be learnt, in 
terms of specific knowledge and skills. This, 
however, soon merges into the need fcr 
critical reflection and critical thinking as a 
primary means of learning. Provision of 
distance learning implies a balance of -hese 
aspects. 

Of course, we must be aware that learners 
may have very different expectations and 
assumptions about what learning actually is. 
Rowntree (1998) suggests that there are four 
main conceptions of learning: 

(1) learning as memorising; 

(2) learning as understanding; 

(3) learning for application; 

(4) learning for personal development. 


The first, memorising, should play ony a 
minor part, if any, in adult education. 
“Understanding” and “application” equate 
roughly to competencies of knowledge and 
skills, but will almost always involve some 
element of critical reflection. This latter will 
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be predominant in learning for personal 
development. An effective distance learning 
course will involve elements of all these, but it 
is important that the students’ expectations 
match this. Students who come expecting 
mainly to memorise and perhaps to 
understand may be confused when invited to 
apply and develop themselves; those who 
come with application and personal 
development in mind will certainly be 
frustrated by a course operated only at the 
level of memorisation (Rowntree, 2000). A 
part of distance learning may often be helping 
students to consider and revise their ideas of 
learning itself. 

The role of the teacher can now be clarified. 
However, adult distance education must be 
self-directed; and all such learning is 
essentially individual, with learners planning 
and directing their own learning. Teachers 
cannot, therefore, take the traditional 
pedagogical role of directing what is to be 
learnt and how. Rather they must act as 
enablers and facilitators of learning (Jarvis et 
al., 1998). And, as noted above, they must 
themselves engage in critical reflection on 
their activities. 


Materials and activities 

We can now turn to consider what sort of 
materials, interactions, activities should be 
provided for distance learning, within an 
overall framework of providing both for 
critical thinking/reflection and for specific 
competencies of knowledge and skills. 

They must also be set within an overall 
framework of communication and 
interactions. In the absence, for the most part, 
of face-to-face teaching, these must be given 
particular attention. Moore (1993b) 
distinguishes three kinds of interaction: 

(1) Learner-content interaction. ‘The 
interaction between the learner and what 
they are learning, that is the nature and 
degree of understanding. 
Learner-instructor interaction. Not just in 


terms of “formal” teaching, but in regard 
to all the ways in which the teacher can 
help the learner to learn. 

Learner-learner interaction. Relations 
between learners, whether or not the 
teacher is involved, which assist and 


(2) 


(3) 


promote learning. 
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Moore argues that all distance learning 
programmes should try to maximise all three 
forms of interaction. 

In part, this will involve an imaginative use 
of technology, ideally with a variety of media, 
both for presentation of learning materials 
and for communication. Cultural matters are 
also important, to encourage learners to 
interact with each other and with teachers; 
some element of face-to-face interaction is 
highly desirable in any distance learning 
programme for this reason. 

Design of learning materials is also 
important. Considerable experience has been 
built up to suggest the general attributes of 
successful distance learning materials. The 
list provided by Holmberg (1995) is typical: 
easily accessible presentation of study 
material: clear, perhaps colloquial 
language, in easily readable writing (we 
might add thai, if the material is being 
presented in what is not the learners’ first 
language, then careful attention should be 
paid to comprehensibility); 

a personal style of writing (compatible 
with the above), using I, you, me, your, 
etc., rather than an entirely impersonal 
“academic” style; 

explicit advice and suggestions to the 
student as to what to do, to avoid, and to 
pay attention to; reasons should always be 
given to encourage the students’ own 
critical thinking; 

invitations to a free exchange of views, 
opinions, comments and questions; 
attempts to involve students to take a 
personal interest in the subject being 
studied; 

careful structuring and demarcation of 
material, through typographical means in 
written materials, change of voice in 
spoken communications, etc. (colour can 
be a powerful aid in this respect). 


Rowntree (2000) adds another useful general 
point: 
... make materials relevant and accessible to 
learners by using examples taken directly from 
others in their situation. 


It is also worth remembering that people have 
different styles of learning. Some prefer to 
think carefully and logically about an issue, 
some to undertake practical activities, others 
debate and discussion. Similarly, some people 
can learn best by reading, others by watching 
a demonstration, others by talking and 
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listening, still others by doing. There are a 
number of different categorisations of 
learning style, for example: 
+ “convergers”, “divergers”, “assimilators”, 
“accommodators” (Kolb, 1984); 
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+ “activists”, “theorists”, “pragmatists”, 
“reflectors” (Honey and Mumford, 


1986); 
+ “serialists”, “holists” (Pask, 1976); 
- “surface-level processors”, “deep-level 


processors” (Marton and Säljö, 1976). 


Ideally, an instructor would be able to assess 
the preferred learning styles, and 
expectations, of each group of learners, and 
tailor materials accordingly; Rowntree (2000) 
gives an example of this, as do Powers and 
Guan (2000), for the specific context of Web- 
based courses; see also Evans (1994). In 
many cases, this will not be feasible, and the 
best that can be done is to provide a variety of 
learning materials to suit the needs of all 
learners. 

The technologies being used to deliver the 
materials, and allow communication, will 
affect what learning strategies can be used and 
how they can be implemented. Klobas and 
Renzi (2000) give examples of learning 
methods (lecture/presentation, workshop/ 
laboratory, self-guided instruction, seminar/ 
tutorial, consultation, collaborative learning), 
their characteristics, and how they may be 
adapted to the Web environment. Levy 
(2000) gives examples of the varying forms of 
distance, or networked, learning materials, 
and how they may be incorporated into a 
coherent scherne. However, such 
considerations must be moderated by 
consideration of the practicalities of local 
situations, as Kirillova (2000) exemplifies for 
Kazakhstan and Central Asia. 


Types of learning activity 

Based on the analysis above, a categorisation 
of materials for a distance learning course can 
be constructed. It ensures that both 
competencies and critical reflection are ` 
included, and that the competence aspects 
allow for both understanding and skills to be 
developed. A variety of activities in each 
category allow for preferred learning styles 
among the learners. 

Three general types of activity are 
distinguished. They are denoted by colours, 
so as to avoid the connotations of numbers, or 
terms such as “basic”. Those denoted “blue” 
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and “pink” emphasise competencies: blue on 
a competent understanding and knowledge of 
basic concepts and facts and pink on a 
competent performance of skills. Activicies 
denoted as “green” emphasise critical 
reflection which are regarded as of immediate 
relevance to course development (Bloom, 
1956; see also Holmberg, 1995). 

There is some similarity here with Bloom’s 
classic s1x-level hierarchy of cognitive levels: 
(1) acquisition of information; 

(2) comprehension; 
(3) application; 

(4) analysis; 

(5) synthesis; 

(6) evaluation. 


In practical terms, we can understand the 
different types of activity as follows: 
(1) Blue: 

e Focus on: competencies of 
understanding. 

. Enables students to: read and discuss 
relevant material with understanding, 
e.g. usefulness of particular ICTs, 
approaches to finding information. 

* Taught by: lectures, seminars/ 
tutorials, course notes, reading lists, 
non-interactive online tutorials. 

* Assessed by: multiple-choice 
questions, essay assignments, 
presentations. 

(2) Pink: 

* Focus on: competencies of skills. 

* Enables students to: carry out 
professionally relevant tasks, e.g. 
Internet searching, evaluation of 
information sources. 

* Taught by: demonstrations, practical 
exercises, interactive online tutorials. 

¢ Assessed by: practical tasks. 

(3) Green: 

¢ Focus on: critical reflection. 

* Enables students to: integrate a variety 
of skills and knowledge, and apply it 
to their professional situation, e.g. 
design of a training course module, 
preparation of a requirements 
document for a library management 
system. 

* Taught by: individual student work, 
seminars. 

e Assessed by: written and/or oral 
presentation of student work. 


Usually, blue activities will precede pink, and 
pink will precede green. Practical skills cannot 
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be learned effectively in the absence of an 
understanding of the underlying concepts, 
and a holistic critical reflection relies on both 
an understanding of concepts and an 
appreciation of practicalities. 

This implies that we are following a “top 
down” approach to learning, beginning with 
general assumptions and “working down” to 
particularities, rather than a bottom-up 
approach, by which students begin by dealing 
with isolated “atomistic” parts of the subject 
and proceed to build up from these a more 
general, abstract understanding. The “top 
down” approach, which is influenced by a 
Popperian deductive philosophy, rather than 
the inductive, behaviourist “bottom up” 
approach, has been advocated by writers such 
as Ausubel (1968), who urges the use of 
“advance organisers” to act as an introduction 
to what is to be learnt, so as to give learners a 
framework, at a higher level of abstraction 
than a conventional “overview” or 
“summary”, within which they may integrate 
the material which follows. Strike and Posner 
(1976) and Holmberg (1995) give 
comparisons of the inductive and deductive 
approaches. 

However, this does not mean that a course 
must proceed by coverage of all blue 
activities, then all pink, then all green. It 
should be possible for some blue aspects to be 
covered, followed by related pink activities, 
then return to other blue activities, and so on. 
However, the integrative green activities 
cannot realistically be started until most, if 
not all, of the blue and pink levels have been 
completed. 


Conclusions 


The ideas suggested above are to be put into 
practice by the authors within a short course 
in library/information science for a 
multinational audience. A course in “Digital 
literacy for open societies”, which has been 
given in face-to-face form at the Central 
European University, Budapest, for four years 
(Robinson et al., 2000), will from 2001 be 
provided partly by distance learning, though 
still with a face-to-face component. 
Evaluation of the success of this approach will 
provide a test for the validity of these 
proposals. 
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Abstract 
An online survey was conducted among 800 readers of 
Arab electronic newspapers resident in different parts of 
the world. The aim of the survey was to obtain baseline 
data about the readership for such newspapers, readers’ 
opinions about these publications, and antecedents of 
overall satisfaction with the services provided by these 
publications. Most readers of Arab online newspapers 
were male, students, professionals or business persons 
resident overseas, and were established, regular users of 
the internet. For most, the Internet was regarded as an 
important news source and more than half the 
respondents claimed to read Arab online newspapers 
every day. Internet news was valued because it was 
readily available all the time, free of charge and provided 
a substitute for printed newspapers not available to them 
in their current location. The main problems were 
technical, linked to difficulty downloading or browsing 
content. The great majority (72 per cent) were satisfied 
with online newspapers. Frequency of reading electronic 
newspapers and overall satisfaction with online 
newspapers were predicted. 
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Introduction 


Internet technology, in the way it accesses and 
presents information, is changing the rules of 
news publishing and distribution in many 


-ways. The challenge posed by the Internet for 
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the news industry could mean a radical 
re-thinking of business strategies, production 
practices and presentation formats with 
implications for the economics of news 
publishing and skills requirements of 
journalists (Trench, 1997). Failure to 
respond to this challenge could result in those 
operations committed only to traditional 
forms of hard copy publication going out of 
business (Carlson, 1996). 

News publishers have been faced with an 
ageing readership, declining revenues, sinking 
circulation figures and a fragmented sense of 
mission (Orr, 1997}. In particular, hard copy 
newspapers risk losing a large segment of their 
readership that exhibits a preference for 
electronic information and entertainment 
sources, namely the younger generation who 
form the majority of Internet users (Nicholas 
et al., 1997). Elsewhere it has been noted that 
newspaper readers, who are enviably affluent, 
educated and middle-class, are getting old 
and are not being replaced in sufficient 
numbers (Financial Times, 1995). 

Hence, the future success of the news 
publishing business rests on adapting to these 
market shifts. Transference of their business 
to the Internet may represent one way for 
newspapers to tackle this problem of 
attracting younger consumers, not 
customarily renowned for their interest in 
serious news. At the same time, news 
publishers are wrestling with broader 
questions about online publishing, such as 
how this new medium can be most effectively 
utilised (Powers, 1997). What is the ideal 
format for an online news site? What should it 
contain? What are the best ways to present 
online news to attract readers, regardless of 
their age, and eventually advertisers who wish 
to gain access to specific markets? What are 
best pricing mechanisms? Will people expect 
to pay at all for an Internet news service? 

The Internet is a new environment for news 
publishers. Even though many have already 
launched online products, they lacked a tried 
and tested business model to guide them 
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(Lapham, 1995; McDermott and Fay, 1997). 
The rapid growth of Internet newspapers 
during the late 1990s was driven not just by 
the belief that this was the market to get into, 
but also by the fact that the technological 
means to do so was readily available. The 
establishment of new business practices, 
however, must have more to them than the 
satisfaction of some technological urge. 
Ultimately, the success or failure of online 
news operations will depend on their ability to 
attract and retain customers from whom to 
generate a revenue stream. Online news 
businesses must therefore understand their 
markets and what they want from this new 
medium. 

The traditional news sources of greatest 
significance to mass publics have been hard 
copy newspapers, superseded in turn by first 
radio and then television (IBA, 1985; ITC, 
1999; Roper Organisation, 1983). Electronic 
text news was made available via television 
services from the 1970s and became firmly 
established in some countries, such as France 
and the UK, by the 1980s (Charon, 1987; 
Pailliart, 1989). From the mid-1990s in 
Britain, electronic news text began to emerge 
as a nominated source of world and local 
news. Teletext information recetved via the 
television set was identified by small but 
steadily growing percentages of British 
viewers as their primary news source (ITC, 
1998, 1999, 2000). 

By the end of the twentieth century, the 
Internet had become firmly established with 
over 300 million users (NUA, 2000). In a 
study of media consumption in the USA, a 
market increase was observed in the 
proportion of adults who went online at least 
once a week between 1995 (4 per cent) and 
1998 (20 per cent). Men (25 per cent) were 
more likely than women (15 per cent) to go 
online this often, with young adults (30 per 
cent going online at least once a week) 
emerging as the biggest users (Pew Research 
Center, 2000). 

The focus on the young as committed 
Internet users can distract attention from the 
fact that people of late middle age and early 
old age have emerged as being among the 
major converts to online sources of 
information and entertainment (AARP, 
1999). Hence the Internet market is more 
complex and varied than may have at first 
been thought. Further, Internet users are 
known to be information hungry. Indeed, 
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more than one in two regular Internet users 
(54 per cent) in the USA claimed to go online 
to get more information about a story they 
first saw or heard about from a more 
traditional news source (Pew Research 
Center, 2000). 

Readers’ opinions about electronic 
newspapers are vital aspects of the future 
success of such news publishing enterprises. 
There is a need for newspaper publishers to 
rethink their business strategies when 
operating on the Internet because the nature 
of the relationship between media product 
and media consumer is different in the 
context of the Internet, as compared, say, 
with a hard copy newspaper. The principal 
reasons for this change of approach are linked 
to the conditioning of Internet users to expect 
a lot of the Web-based information they 
access to be supplied free of charge. Having 
said this, however, research to date has 
usually shown that when established news 
publishers — from either print or broadcast 
journalism — migrate online, they fail to take 
full advantage of the multi-media and 
interactive presentational facilities the 
technology affords (Singer, 2001). 

Another set of factors is associated with the 
changes to traditional news consumption 
habits that are facilitated by the new 
communication technologies of the Internet. 
The Internet, as a medium, has been labelled 
as “non-linear” (Paul, 1995; Friedland and 
Webb, 1996), aithough this is probably only 
partly true. This means that information can 
be provided and consumed in a 
non-sequential fashion by readers. With a 
hard copy newspaper, finite information is 
prepared that a reader consumes by starting at 
the top of the page and reading down. With 
an electronic newspaper, the reader may be 
able to switch from the story halfway through 
to pursue more detailed information on a 
point that is archived elsewhere. Thus, there 
are additional complexities in the writing and 
presentation of news stories on the Internet 
(Fredin, 1997). 

These evolutionary changes to news 
publishing on the Internet also invoke a 
different kind of response from readers. News 
consumers are encouraged by the Internet to 
become interactive consumers who are more 
demanding of the news provider. News 
consumers are empowered by electronic 
publishing, when it is done properly, 
introducing a new form of “prosumerism” in 
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which content producers cede power to the 
consumers to control the way news is received 
(Dennis, 1996; Khoo and Gopal, 1996). 

The new and emerging concept of 
“jnteractive journalism” requires new skills 
and a fresh approach on the part of news 
producers and news consumers if both are to 
reap benefits from Web-based activity. 
Increasingly, communication on the Web is 
not a one-way process such as that associated 
with the older, established media of 
newspapers, radio and television. The 
Internet opens up possibilities for 
sender-receiver interactions and even for 
receiver-receiver interactions related to what 
the sender has transmitted {see Morris and 
Ogan, 1996). The effective utilisation of the 
distinctive presentational features the Internet 
can provide can render news Web sites more 
successful and popular with their users 
(Chan-Olmsted and Park, 2000). Further, the 
more interactive the site, the more likely it is 
to be considered a top site by popular Internet 
portals (Ghose and Dou, 1999). 

Newspaper publishers, therefore, need not 
just to be aware of these developments, but 
also to understand the full extent of their 
implications for their news businesses. Simple 
transference of the hard copy version of the 
newspaper onto a Web site may serve the 
initial purpose of attaining a presence on the 
Internet, but is a far cry from the kind of news 
service of which the Internet is capable and 
which increasingly experienced Internet users 
come to expect. 


Online newspapers in the Arab world 


The newspaper market in the Arab world is 
small in comparison with its counterparts in 
America and Europe. Arab countries fall 
behind Western markets in terms of daily 
newspaper distributions. In Egypt 
(population 62 million), for mstance, every 
1,000 people share 38 copies compared to 
332 per 1,000 people in the UK and 324 
copies per 1,000 in Singapore. Similarly, 
penetration of the Internet in the Arab world 
falls far short of other regions. Fewer than 1 
per cent (923,000) of the Arab population 
(250 million+) were found to have Internet 
access in April 1999 (DIT, 1999). All this 
seems set to change, however, with the 
number of Internet subscribers increasing, 
year-on-year in 1999, by 140 per cent in 
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Saudi Arabia, more than 70 per cent in 
Lebanon and Syria, and by more than 40 per 
cent in Egypt. Several other Arab countries 
witnessed Internet penetration increases of 20 
per cent to 30 per cent. 

‘These developments in Internet usage in 
the Arab world have encouraged Arab 
newspapers to introduce online editions. The 
first Arab electronic newspaper was launched 
in September 1995 (Alkahaleg in the United 
Arab Emirates). Over the next five years, it 
was joined by 64 more Internet publications 
produced by Arab newspaper publishers. 
Every major Arab daily newspaper has a Web 
site. While these publications believe that 
their future lies on the Internet, few have 
conducted systematic research to understand 
more about the market for this type of news 
provision. Indeed, Arab online newspapers 
have been largely unprofitable ventures 
(AlShehri, 2000). This paper reports on the 
first comprehensive survey of Arab online 
newspaper readers. Its aim was to find out 
who they are and to investigate their 
perceptions and opinions concerning the 
Internet newspapers directed at them. In 
particular, the study explored correlates and 
predictors of overall level of online newspaper 
consumption and satisfaction with the news 
services they provide. 


User responses to Internet newspapers 


A number of earlier studies have been carried 
out among online newspaper readers in other 
parts of the world. One early investigation 
found that Internet newspapers were 
preferred by readers for world information 
and traditional newspapers were preferred for 
local news (Mueller and Kamerer, 1995). 
Elsewhere though, readers’ perceptions of the 
central qualities of online and hard copy news 
have exhibited remarkable similarity in terms 
of their overall structure. Thus, the news 
value attached to a story was grounded in its 
perceived credibility (impartiality and 
objectivity), how much it was liked 
(enjoyable, interesting, lively), its “quality” 
(accuracy, clarity, comprehensiveness), and 
its representativeness (importance, relevance, 
timeliness), whether it was read online or in 
hard copy (Sundar, 1999). 

The presentation format of news content on 
the Internet is another vital feature linked to 
reader opinion. Appearance and ease of 
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navigation around a Web site are essential 
attributes for success in e-commerce (Rosen, 
2000). Such features are likely to generate 
favourable responses from readers of online 
newspapers (Schierhorn et al., 1998). Readers 
were found in one American study to exhibit 
mixed reactions to story summaries in 
electronic newspapers that also provided 
access links to more detailed information in 
each case, but required readers actively to 
seek out those other resources. There was a 
need for story summaries to be long enough 
to serve as effective appetisers such that 
readers would want to learn more, and not to 
be so long that readers would have no 
incentive to activate links to archives (Vargo et 
al., 1998). 

Research into online news in the Arab 
world is in its infancy. The current study 
represents one of the first of its kind. In 
keeping with its exploratory nature, a series of 
research questions were posed instead of 
hypotheses. 

RQI. How much use is made of the 

Internet by Arab users? 

RQ2. How important is the Internet as a 
news source for Arab users? 

RQ3. How much use is made of Arab 
online newspapers? 

RQ4. How does online newspaper 
popularity compare with that of print 
counterparts? 

RQS. How much do users like or dislike 
Arab online newspapers? 

RQ6. Are Arab users willing to pay for 
online newspapers? 

RQ?7. What are the antecedents of use of 
and satisfaction with online Arab 
newspapers? 


Method 


An online survey was carried out among Arab 
users of electronic newspapers published in 
the Arab world. The overall aim of the survey 
was to obtain systematic measures of the 
nature and composition of readers of the Arab 
electronic newspapers and their opinions 
about these publications. 


Sampling 

There was no reliable source to indicate the 
population of Arab Internet users. At the time 
of the fieldwork in 1999, speculative estimates 
put the total number of Internet users in the 
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Arab world as being between 73,830 — 
110,915 (Internet Arab World Magazine 
(IAW), November, 1998). However, given 
the nature of administration of this survey, via 
the Internet, and the dearth of established, 
normative statistics on distribution or 
readership levels of electronic Arab 
newspapers, it was not possible to construct a 
sampling frame to determine sample 
structure. 

In their tenth survey of December 1998 
which was endorsed by the World Wide Web 
Consortium (W3C), the Graphic, 
Visualization, and Usability Centre (GVU) 
stated that since there is no central registry of 
all Internet users, any attempt to contact 
every user of the Internet is neither practical 
nor feasible financially. To simplify the 
problem, GVU noted that most Internet 
surveys have focused on a particular region of 
users (GVU, 1998). 


Attracting respondents 

In order to attract visitors to the 

questionnaire, a number of steps were 

followed. 

(1) A comprehensive media site was designed 
by the first author and posted to the Net 
containing links to almost all Arab media 
and links to major Arab media 
directories. This site was linked to the 
survey site through an animated banner. 
This Web site, Arab Media Guide, 
attracted more than 100,000 hits over a 
16-month period (February-September 
1999) from nearly 80 countries. This site 
was also registered with most major 
search engines. This helped in attracting 
more visitors who used to search through 
search engines for Arab media and related 
keywords. Through this Guide the reader 
could click the survey icon and fill out the 
form. 

(2) Some popular Arab media directories 
showed animated banner-ads with an 
appeal to participate in the survey. The 
animated banners were designed by using 
Arabic text and Arabic art effects. Two 
banners were designed for this readers’ 
survey. These banners were placed on 
specific Arab media pages on high 
exposure sites and linked to the survey 
site. By clicking a banner the user could 
access the survey page. 

(3) Announcement messages were posted on 
Arab-related Internet newsgroups (e.g. 
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soc.culture.arab, soc.culture.egypt, 
soc.culture.iraq). In addition, several 
Arab and Islamic chat rooms were 
informed about the study and several 
e-mail databases with Arab e-mail lists 
were utilised in order to capture users 
from different locations and 
backgrounds. 
(4) A short message expressed the aims of the 
study and gave a URL that was used as an 
e-mail signature by 25 contacts of the first 
author in the UK, USA, Qatar, Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia who offered assistance in 
circulating the survey address (URL) toa 
wider readership. 
E-mail messages were used to contact 
maintainers of some popular Arab sites 
who agreed to take part in the study and 
were forwarded by them to all their 
subscribers. 


(5) 


Sample composition 

Over a six-month period, a total of 800 usable 
questionnaires were obtained from more than 
1,200 responses to the online form. The 
respondent sample was predominantly male 
(91.1 per cent). In terms of age, respondents 
were distributed across five age-bands: 17 to 
25 (17 per cent), 26 to 35 (40 per cent), 36 to 
45 (28 per cent), 46 to 55 (9 per cent), and 56 
and over (3 per cent). A few responses were 
also obtained from individuals aged 16 and 
under (2 per cent). Over one in three 
respondents (35 per cent) were students, 
nearly one in four (23 per cent) were business 
people, over one in ten (11.4 per cent) were 
researchers, and nearly one in ten (9.4 per 
cent) were in professional occupations. 

An overwhelming majority (97.5 per cent) 
indicated their nationality. The most 
frequently occurring nationalities were 
Palestinian (12.3 per cent), Egyptian (9.8 per 
cent) and Saudi Arabian (9.4 per cent). When 
asked to indicate where they presently lived, 
45 different countries of domicile were 
mentioned. A majority of respondents, 
regardless of nationality, were resident in the 
USA (51.6 per cent) at the time of replying. 
The next two most frequently mentioned 
locations of residence were Canada (12.4 per 
cent) and the UK (5.5 per cent). 


Questionnaire content 
The online questionnaire was produced in 
English and Arabic versions. The 
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questionnaire comprised four principal 
sections. 
(1) Demographic. The first section obtained 
personal information from respondents 
concerning their age, gender, occupation, 
nationality, country of residence and 
education. This background information 
would be used to analyse patterns of use 
and to differentiate among readers of 
electronic Arab newspapers 
demographically. 
Connectivity. These questions dealt with 
the type of connection participants had, 
what service provider they were 
connected to, what type of computer they 
had, and various questions about how 
long they had been using the Internet, 
with response options comprising: “less 
than six months”, “more than six months 
— less than one year”, “at least a year but 
less than two years”, “at least two years 
”, “at least three 


3 
but less than three years”, 

years but less than four years”, and “four 
years or more”. 

Volume of use of the Internet was also 
investigated in terms of frequency of 
usage (“every day”, “four to six days a 
week”, “two to three days a week”, 


“about once a week”, “less often”) and in 
terms of the length of an average Internet 


(2) 


session (“less than five minutes”, “six to 
ten minutes”, “11 to 30 minutes”, “31-60 
minutes”, “one to two hours”, “two to 


> cç 


five hours”, “five+ hours”). 
(3) Attitudes. The third section of the 
questionnaire explored users’ attitudes 
towards the medium. They were asked to 
rate the personal importance of the 
Internet, their concern about the 
Internet, how much Internet information 
sources meant to them, and the 
significance of Internet information 
sources in their lives. Each evaluation was 
made along a uni-polar, seven-point 
rating scale (1-7). 
Readership. The fourth section of the 
questionnaire comprised a series of 15 
questions that examined readership of 
and opinions about Arab newspapers. 
Respondents were asked to name the 
printed (hard copy) Arab newspaper, 
which electronic Arab newspaper they 
read at all, and which electronic Arab 
newspaper they read most often. They 
were asked to estimate how often they 
read Internet newspapers (“every day”, 


(4) 
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“most days of the week”, “once or twice a 
3 cç 


week”, “on the weekends only”, “no 
regular time”). 


Opinions about electronic Arab newspapers 
were divided into items about general 
satisfaction with these services and 
self-reported likes and dislikes concerning 
these publications. More specific ratings were 
then obtained about the quality of 
navigational systems, downloading of content 
and updating of news in relation to electronic 
Arab newspapers. In each case, online 
newspapers were rated on a five-point scale 
(“excellent”, “good”, “fair”, “poor”, and 
“very poor”). 

Respondents were asked to indicate what 
was the most important thing, in their 
personal opinion, about reading the particular 
online Arab newspapers they logged onto. Six 
specific response options were provided here, 
together with a catch-all “other” option. The 
pre-determined options were: “it is free”, 
“always available when I want to read it”, “I 
can’t get its printed copy where I live”, “Its 
printed copy is not permitted in my country”, 
“I prefer to read online newspapers”. 

Respondents were also asked to indicate 
any common problems they had confronted 
when reading online Arab newspapers. 
Respondents were invited to provide their 
own responses to this question and these were 
subsequently content analysed and 
categorised. One further indicator of the 
importance of Internet newspapers to their 
users was whether they were willing to pay for 
the privilege of accessing such publications. 
Respondents were, therefore asked, “Would 
you be willing to pay a fee to cover the cost of 
reading your favourite online newspaper?” 
‘The response options were “yes” or “no”. 
However, respondents were asked to qualify 
further their choice of the “no” option. In 
some cases, respondents might not be 
prepared to pay for reception of e-newspaper 
content when already paying for an Internet 
connection. 

There might also be a possibility that 
respondents might believe that such 
newspapers should be free or that the news 
coverage supplied can be obtained freely 
elsewhere. Some respondents might simply 
have economic reasons for any lack of 
enthusiasm for paying for e-newspaper access. 
A further question was, therefore, also 
included on how much respondents already 
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spend on Internet usage. The significance of 
online newspapers might also depend on the 
principal reasons for using the Internet at all. 
Thus, respondents were asked whether they 
used the Internet for work, pleasure, research, 
education or news. Finally, a free space was 
offered to respondents for any open-ended 
comments that they might wish to add. 


Design of online form 


The online questionnaire was written 10 
HTML language free of images with very 
limited tables. ‘Technically, this meant easy 
access and fast downloading for visitors 
regardless of different browsers’ capabilities, 
or the operating systems type they were using. 
After filling out the survey form and returning 
it by hitting the submit button a short “thank 
you” message page was automatically loaded. 
The method utilised to collect the conzpleted 
online forms was a Cgi-Bin based mail 
protocol that forwarded the survey results 
straight to researcher’s e-mail inbox. 

Following the advice of other researchers 
(e.g. Sheehan and Hoy, 1999), the onne 
questionnaire was tested with a number of 
Internet browsers: Netscape navigators 
(versions 2.2, Gold and Communicator 4.1); 
Sindbad-Communicator version 4 (Arabic 
enabled browser); Tango Alis Arabic version 
2 (Web browser supports Arabic fonts ; and 
Internet Explorer (versions 3.2, 4.0 Arébic, 4. 
English). All tests were done with the 
following operating systems: Windows 3.11 
and Windows 95 Arabic and English versions 
and Macintosh (Arabic and English). 

In all these tests, 14 and 15in. monizors 
were used to make sure that the question 
pages were in the right order and the 
questions were viewable in both 1,024 x 768 
and 800 x 600 screen resolution. The speed 
of possible PCs used by visitors was also 
considered by using older processors sach as 
386 and 486 models as well as Pentium 
computers. These tests worked successfully 
and helped in solving some minor problems in 
the HTML programming of the forms which 
prevented difficulties during the process of 
downloading, filling and posting the 
completed forms by visitors to the 
researcher’s mailbox. 

The survey questionnaire was coded into 
HTML format using Homsite3 and Webford 
2.01 and uploaded at first to Geocities.Com 
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free servers and then to the researcher’s own 
domain name site (www. Fayez.net/research). 


Pilot study 


Prior to the distribution stage, the 
questionnaire was pilot tested to measure the 
loading time and duration of completion. 
This was done to check that all questions and 
instructions were clear and to ascertain that 
different makes of computers and WWW 
browsers handled the Web site in the same 
way. This was important to check since 
different browsers might show the page in 
different ways. 

A total of 40 individuals took part in the 
pilot study. These comprised 20 students (15 
male and five female), five male journalists 
and 15 male Arab readers of online 
newspapers. Completion time for the survey 
from initial loading was determined to take an 
average of three to eight minutes. This 
depended on type of computer, Internet 
connection, and the time of accessing. 
Analysis of the pilot study showed that more 
technical improvements were needed and 
some question styles were to be placed in a 
different format. 


Results 


Experience of the Internet 

The majority of respondents (78.2 per cent) 
reported having used the Internet for more 
than one year. The great majority of 
respondents also claimed to use the Internet 
every day (71.4 per cent). Most of the 
remaining respondents (27.1 per cent) said 
they used the Internet at least once a week. 
Nearly four in ten respondents (38.6 per cent) 
said they spent between one and two hours on 
every Internet session. Around one in six 
(16.1 per cent) reported Internet sessions 
averaging between two and five hours, and a 
few (6.4 per cent) enjoyed Internet sessions of 
over five hours duration. Just over one in four 
(26.4 per cent) claimed to spend between 30 
minutes and one hour on an average Internet 
session. 

The majority of respondents (63.8 per cent) 
reportedly mainly accessing the Web from 
home. The second most often mentioned site 
of main Internet usage was at school or 
university (19.3 per cent), with a work 
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location being the third most likely location 
(14.6 per cent). Further questioning probed 
whether respondents were reliant solely on 
their nominated “main” point of Internet 
access or whether they had other places where 
they could use the Internet. Nearly three in 
ten respondents (29.5 per cent) said that their 
main access point was their only access point. 
For others, school or university (23 per cent), 
work (21.4 per cent) and home (17.3 per 
cent) were the most popularly named 
secondary points. 


Main uses of the Internet 

The Internet emerged as an important 
information source. When asked to give their 
main reasons for using the Internet, the most 
popular response (41.1 per cent) was for 
news. This was followed by using the Internet 
for research (17.9 per cent), education (16.8 
per cent), pleasure (14.9 per cent) and work 
(8.1 per cent). Retired people were the most 
likely (62 per cent) to use the Internet for 
news. 


Online newspaper readership 

When asked how often they read Arab 
newspapers on the Internet, over one in two 
respondents (54.6 per cent) claimed to read 
them “every day”. More than one in three 
(35.8 per cent) said they read an online 
newspaper at least once or twice a week or 
even on most days. A small proportion (2.1 
per cent) said they read these newspapers only 
at weekends, while a few (4.1 per cent) 
reported having no regular pattern to their use 
of Internet newspapers. 

Survey respondents were asked to indicate 
their regular hard copy newspaper readership 
in addition to their use of electronic 
newspapers. While this study was concerned 
primarily with readership of Internet 
newspapers, it was also relevant to ascertain 
which printed newspapers respondents read 
most often. Indeed, many of the Arab 
newspapers nominated by respondents had 
begun to move across to the Internet. The 
results summarised in Table I show the top 12 
electronic and printed newspapers nominated 
by survey respondents. 

Table I shows that the most read online 
newspapers coincided very closely with the 
most read printed newspapers. Thus, the 
Internet versions of the most popular printed 
Arab daily newspapers have so far proven to 
be the most accessed online newspapers in the 
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Table | Newspapers read most often 


E-newspapers n Per cent 
Al-Hayat 85 10.6 
Al-khaleej (UAE) 48. 6.0 
Al-Ra’‘i 33 4.1 
Alsafeer 26 3.3 
Alayyam (Bahrain) 23 2.9 
Alittihad 20 2.5 
Alquds 18 2.3 
Alwatan (Kuwait) 15 1.9 
Aldustoor 15 19 
Algabas 12 1.5 
Alijazirah (KSA) 12 1.5 
Alayyam (Philistine) 12 1.5 


Arab world. At the time of the survey, 
however, the electronic versions were not read 
to the same extent as the printed versions. 

When asked to specify which online 
newspaper readers used on a regular basis, 
733 responses (91.6 per cent) were collected. 
Nearly four in ten (38 per cent) reported no 
specific online newspaper for reading on a 
regular basis. Al-Hayat, the London-based 
Arabic daily, was selected by 10.6 per cent 
who reported it to be their favourite 
newspaper among those they read on a 
regular basis, followed by Al-khaleey (UAE, 
6.0 per cent), Al-Ra’i (Jordan, 4.1 per cent) 
and Alsafeer (Lebanon, 3.3 per cent). A total 
of 67 respondents (8.4 per cent) had failed to 
report any online newspaper they read 
regularly. 


Opinions about online newspapers 
When asked what was important to them in 
reading a particular online newspaper, 
respondents most often referred to the fact 
that it was available when they wanted to read 
it (36.1 per cent) and that it was free (26.6 per 
cent). For other respondents, online 
newspapers served as substitutes for printed 
versions of those publications that were not 
available where they currently lived (17.3 per 
cent). One in ten respondents (10.1 per cent) 
simply preferred to read an online newspaper. 
Respondents were asked to indicate what 
they liked most about online newspapers and 
then what they liked least about them. The 
most liked things mentioned were their 
availability (25.0 per cent), their variety (19.4 
per cent), their ability to keep readers in touch 
with home news (15.9 per cent), and their 
provision of free news (13.5 per cent). A little 
over one in four respondents (26.1 per cent) 
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Printed newspapers n Per cent 
Al-Hayat 127 15.9 
Alk-haleej (UAE) 66 8.3 
Al-Ra‘i 52 6.5 
Alsafeer 35 4.4 
Alittihad 32 4.0 
Alwatan (Kuwait) 28 3.5 
Alayyam (Bahrain) 27 3.4 
Alquds 24 3.0 
Alahram 21 2.6 
Alqabas 20 2.5 
Alayyam (Philistine) 19 2.4 
Algomhuria/Aldustoor 18 2.3 


gave a mixture of the foregoing reasons and 
other reasons for liking online Arab dailies. 

When asked about their willingness to pay 
the cost of reading their favourite online 
newspaper, more than six in ten respondents 
(63 per cent) reported that they were not 
willing to pay fees for reading online 
newspapers. As can be observed in Figure 1 
respondents’ unwillingness to pay may stem 
from their ability to access a wide range of free 
news sites on the Internet, as reported by 14 
per cent. An additional factor could be that 
because many users were already paying a 
service provider for general Internet access, 
they may have been less willing to pay again 
for a news service (see Figure 1). 

In order to examine users’ evaluation of 
online newspapers further, respondents were 
asked about the most common problems they 
had confronted when reading Arab da_lies on 
the Internet. More than one in seven 
respondents (15.9 per cent) said they had 
experienced no problems. However, many 


Figure 1 Willingness to pay fees 
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more respondents referred uniquely to 
problems such as slow downloading, 
including the need for special software and 
difficulty browsing (38.6 per cent), and 
problems relating to content, such as poor 
content or lack of updating (18.7 per cent). 
Other respondents referred to a mixture of 
downloading and content problems or either 
of these together with cost of subscription and 
other complaints (26.8 per cent). 

To clarify further the opinions of online 
newspaper readers about practical 
accessibility and product quality issues, Arab 
Internet newspapers were rated along three 
five-point scales for navigating, downloading 
and updating of content. Results are 
summarised in Table II. 

From these results, it is clear that online 
newspapers in the Arab world score 
reasonably well for ease of navigation, with a 
majority of respondents (64.8 per cent) rating 
them good or excellent, and for updating of 
news content (54 per cent saying good or 
excellent), but do less well on the 
downloading measure. In the latter case, 
respondents who rated online newspapers 
poor/very poor on this measure (41.2 per 
cent) outnumbered those rating them good or 
excellent (22.4 per cent). 


Antecedents of satisfaction with online 
newspapers 

Respondents were asked to select answers 
from a five-point scale (“very satisfied”, 
“somewhat satisfied”, “neither satisfied or 
dissatisfied”, “somewhat dissatisfied”, and 
“very dissatisfied”) in order to examine reader 
overall satisfaction about reading 
e-newspapers. In general, readers of Arab 
e-nmewspapers seem to be pleased with these 
publications. Most respondents (72.2 per 
cent) were very satisfied (26.1 per cent) or 
somewhat satisfied (48.1 per cent) with online 
Arab daily newspapers. Fewer than one in ten 
(9.3 per cent) were dissatisfied. Around one 
in six (16.5 per cent) held no firm opinions 


Table Il Evaluation of service quality of Arab e-newspapers 


Navigating Downloading Updating 

n Percent n Percent n Percent 
Excellent 153 19.3 37 4.7 97 12.7 
Good 361 45.5 138 -17.7 314 41.2 
Fair 224 28.2 283 36.3 249 32.6 
Poor 46 5.8 247 31.7 87 11.4 
Very poor 10 1.3 74 9.5 16 2.1 
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about online newspapers one way or the 
other. 

The foregoing descriptive analyses provided 
a broad profile of the nature of Arab online T 
newspaper consumption and of satisfaction 
with the services these publications supply. It 
was clear from these findings that there was 
some variance in frequency of consumption of 
these newspapers among their users and also 
in the level of satisfaction experienced. There 
were also variations in more specific opinions 
about these electronic publications. 

The question arises as to whether specific 
problems or opinions associated with online 
newspapers or with more general Internet 
experiences are differentially related to how 
often users read online newspapers and with + 
their degree of satisfaction with the news . 
service they provide. A series of Pearson 
correlations were computed between scalar 
measures of Internet usage, opinions about 
the Internet, and opinions about electronic 
Arab newspapers and general usage and 
satisfaction measures. The results are 
summarised in Table III. 

Reported frequency of reading online Arab 
newspapers was significantly correlated with 
just two other variables: claimed frequency of 
accessing the Internet (r = 0.22, p < 0.001) 
and rating for navigating Arab newspapers on 
the Internet (r = 0.17, p < 0.001). Thus, 
greater frequency of general Internet use and 
ease of navigation around Arab newspapers 
were the two variables most closely associated 
with overall frequency of online Arab 
newspaper consumption. 

Overall satisfaction with online Arab i 
newspapers was significantly correlated with 


Table III Correlates of online newspaper consumption 


Overall 
Frequency of satisfaction with 
reading online online 
newspapers newspaper 
Access the Internet every week 0.22" 0.11 
Rating of navigation on online 
newspapers 0.17" 0.36 
Rating of downloading of online 
newspapers 0.01 0.15" 
Rating of updating of online 
newspapers 0.01 0.35" 
General use of Internet ~0.14" 006 A 
How much Internet matters to 
reader —0.08 0.00 


Note: "Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level 
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frequency of accessing the Internet each week 
(r= 0.11, p < 0.01), ease of navigating online 
Arab newspapers (r = 0.36, p < 0.001), rating 
of downloading Arab online newspapers 

(r = 0.15, p < 0.001), and rating of updating 
of online Arab newspapers (r = 0.35, 

p < 0.001). Thus, more frequent general 
Internet use and, more powerfully, positive 
perceptions of the navigational, downloading 
and updating qualities of online Arab 
newspapers were the factors most closely 
associated with overall satisfaction with these 
publications. 

Further analyses were computed to explore 
the main predictors of general frequency of 
use of Arab online newspapers and overall 
satisfaction with the news services they 
provide. The descriptive statistics provided 
some indications of the profile of online Arab 
newspaper reading and of readers’ opinions; 
they did not show whether there are 
particularly critical points in the nature of 
opinion about electronic newspapers that 
underpin overall satisfaction with them 
among their users. 

While bi-variate correlation analyses 
provided insights into where specific 
relationships existed between general usage 
and overall satisfaction and other more 
specific aspects of readership behaviour and 
opinion, they did not convincingly indicate 
whether some factors are more significant 
than others in predicting readers’ overall 
views. To examine this issue more closely, 
two multiple regression analyses were 
computed with frequency of reading Internet 
newspapers and overall satisfaction with these 
newspapers entered as criterion variables. 

Predictor variables entered into a stepwise 
multiple regression analysis were age and 
gender; length of time respondent had been 
using the Internet, frequency with which 
Internet is used, and length of average 
Internet session; evaluations of the Internet 
(personal importance of Internet, concern 
about Internet, how much the Internet means 
and matters to the respondent, and overall 
significance of Internet to the respondent); _ 
ratings of electronic Arab newspapers in terms 
of quality of navigation, ease of downloading, 
and quality of updating of copy; and finally, 
how much money was spent on using the 
Internet. Each of the two dependent variables 
was also entered as a predictor variable with 
the other dependent variable. The results of 
these analyses are shown in Table IV. In each 
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Table IV Predictors of frequency of reading electronic Arab newspapers 


Beta T 

Age -0.12 -2.76 
Frequency of Internet access 0.15 3.61 
Concern about Internet 0.10 2.22 
Whether Internet matters -0.27 -3.48 
Significance of Internet 0.21 2.73 
Rating for navigation 0.17 3.44 
Rating for copy updating —0.12 -2.45 
Satisfaction with Arab e-papers 0.10 2.22 
Notes: 


R square = 0.11; adjusted R square = 0.09; F = 7.76; df = 8,521; 


p < 0.0001 


case, a stepwise regression model was used, 
with pair-wise deletion of cases where data 
were missing. 

Eight significant predictor variables 
emerged for frequency of reading of electronic 
Arab newspapers. The age factor indicated 
that older respondents were the more 
frequent readers of these newspapers. More 
frequent reading of these electronic 
newspapers was also predicted by more 
frequent general accessing of the Internet, the 
significance of the Internet to the respondent, 
giving electronic Arab newspapers a high 
rating for navigation and updating of copy, 
and by overall satisfaction with these 
newspapers. 

The overall regression model was 
statistically significant (F = 7.76; df = 8, 521; 
p < 0.0001). However, the adjusted R square 
indicated that the model accounted for only 9 
per cent of the variance in the criterion 
variables. Clearly, frequency of reading 
electronic Arab newspapers is influenced by 
many other factors in addition to those 
considered in this analysis (see Table IV). 

A further multiple regression analysis was 
computed to explore predictors of overall 
satisfaction with Arab electronic newspapers. 
This analysis revealed four significant 
predictor variables. The regression model was 
Statistically significant (F = 31.02; df = 4.525; 
p < 0.0001), but the adjusted R square 
indicated that 18 per cent of the variance in 


the dependent variable was explained by the _ 


predictor variables entered into the current 
analysis (see Table V). . 

The significant predictors were gender, 
frequency of accessing the Internet, ease of 
navigation and updating of electronic ‘Arabi 
newspapers. Thus satisfaction with these . 
newspapers was higher among male 


Sig. 
0.006 
0.001 
0.02 
0.001 
0.007 
0.001 
0.01 
0.02 
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Table V Predictors of satisfaction with electronic Arab newspapers 


Beta T Sig. 
Gender 0.12 3.16 0.002 
Frequency of Internet access 0.09 2.18 0.03 
Rating for navigation 0.26 5.77 0.001 
Rating for updating 0.23 5.09 0.001 
Notes: 


R square = 0.19; adjusted R square = 0.18; F = 31.02; df = 4,525; 


p < 0.0001 


respondents and linked to more frequent use 
of the Internet. Most of all, however, reader 
satisfaction was driven by being able to find 
one’s way around the newspaper on the 
Internet and by the regularity with which its 
copy was updated. It is important to note, 
that reported frequency of reading these 
newspapers was not a significant predictor of 
satisfaction with them. 


Discussion 


The rapid growth of Internet newspapers in 
the Arab world from 1995 signalled a 
perception on the part of Arab news 
publishers that their future lay in electronic 
news publishing. Despite the scramble to 
establish a Web presence, little research was 
undertaken to examine the nature of the 
readership or market potential for these 
publications. The current survey was 
designed in part to fill this gap. Questions 
were asked about the character of the 
readership of online editions of Arab 
newspapers. In addition, though, the factors 
that best predicted readership of online 
newspapers and overall satisfaction with these 


- publications were explored. 


Survey responses revealed Arab electronic 
newspapers to be predominantly male, young 
to middle-aged adults, many of whom were 
business and professional people or students 
in higher education. More than seven in ten 
respondents claimed to use the Internet every 
day. These findings were confirmed by the 
DIT (1999) Arab Internet Users survey. The 
younger, male, better-educated profile of 
online news consumers has also been reported 
in other parts of the world (Nielsen Media 
Research, 1996; Pew Research Center, 1996, 
2000; GVU, 1997, 1998). 

The survey received a global response, 
covering 45 different countries of domicile. 
Most rèspondents, at the time of replying, 
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were situated in North America or the UK. A 
wide range of Arab nationalities was 
represented, with the dominant nationalities 
being Palestinian, Egyptian and Saudi 
Arabian. The predominance of North 
American resident Arabs is not surprising 
given the established prevalence of Arab 
residents in this pazt of the world (AAI, 1997; 
Statistics Canada, 1996). 

In response to being asked how much use 
Arab users made of the Internet, most survey 
respondents indicated that their history of 
Internet use spanned more than a year, with 
the great majority claiming to use it every day. 
Furthermore, news consumption was the 
most popular reascn for using the Internet, 
confirming findings among Internet users in 
the USA (Pew Research Center, 2000). The 
significance of the Internet as a news source 
for such individuals stemmed from their need 
to keep informed about home news despite 
having no easy access to their usual printed 
newspaper. 

More than one in two respondents claimed 
to read online newspapers every day, with 
most of the other respondents reporting such 
readership at least once a week. The most 
popularly read online newspapers tended to 
be the electronic editions of the most widely 
read printed Arab daily newspapers. This 
finding confirms the observation that a key 
difference between print and online news is 
that the latter offers the ability to link 
communities of like-minded people who may 
be geographically dispersed (Boczkowski, 
1999; Kamerer and Bressers, 1998). 

The Internet was used most frequently as a 
news source. Online newspapers clearly 
represented a significant aspect of this news 
function on the Internet. The advantages 
offered by online newspapers were that they 
were available all the time, at no cost (other 
than Internet subscription charges), and 
could be readily obtained even though the 
respondent may have been living thousands of 
miles away from his or her homeland. The 
availability of news for no charge was clearly 
important to respondents, most of whom 
stated that they were unwilling to pay fees for 
reading online news. 

When asked how much users liked or 
disliked online Arab newspapers, respondents 
indicated that they were broadly satisfied with 
these Web publications. Even so, there were 
some technical problems that could impede 
the quality of news provision. Most especially, 
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many respondents indicated dissatisfaction 
and frustration with the slow rate of 
downloading content from Arab newspapers’ 
Web sites. This problem stems in part from 
the level of investment made by Arab 
newspaper publishers in their electronic 
editions. However, part of the reason derives 
from the need for Internet software 
development that can more readily handle 
Arab text (AlShehri, 2000). Some 
respondents reported difficulties in reading 
Arabic on the Internet. This problem 
probably stemmed from the fact that most 
respondents used operating systems and 
browsers that did not support Arabic. They 
mostly used English software. 

When asked whether they would be willing 
to pay for online Arab newspapers, around 
one in three current users said they were 
prepared to do so, though a clear majority 
reacted unfavourably to the suggestion. There 
were indications that many users expect to 
receive content for free on the Internet, while 
others believe they are already paying 
indirectly through fees to their service 
provider, This finding indicates that a change 
in the climate of opinion needs to be 
achieved, whereby users accept the idea that 
some online services are only available on a 
pay-per-use basis. At the same time, though, 
the content provider must offer a service that 
users teel is worth paying for. The Internet 
has the potential to offer value-added services 
as a news provider that go beyond the range 
and type of news supplied by hard copy 
newspapers. Failure to meet this potential 
may result in user dissatisfaction and loss of 
market share. 

A clearer picture of the market potential of 
electronic newspapers will be gleaned from a 
better understanding of the needs of readers 
and also the problems they have experienced 
with existing online newspapers. Such 
variables need to be systematically measured 
and statistically related to ratings of overall 
usage and satisfaction with online news 
services. The sixth research question asked 
about the antecedents of use of and 
satisfaction with online Arab newspapers. 
More frequent use of online Arab newspapers 
was made by younger respondents and was 
predicted by greater use of the Internet, 
greater perceived significance of the Internet, 
and greater general satisfaction with 
electronic newspapers, and with their ease of 
navigation and frequency of content 
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updating. Satisfaction with online Arab 
newspapers was predicted by gender (being 
male), greater frequency of Internet access, 
and higher ratings for ease of navigation and 
content updating. These results are consistent 
with research conducted outside the Arab 
world that found four main factors drive 
visitors to return to their favourite Web sites: 
high quality content (75 per cent), ease of use 
(66 per cent), quick to download (58 per 
cent) and frequent upgrading of content (54 
per cent) (Forrester Research Inc., 1999). 
These findings confirm observations that the 
success of online newspapers will depend on 
the extent to which they take advantage of the 
fresh presentational opportunities offered by 
the Internet that include more regular news 
updates and ease of interaction (Massey and 
Levy, 1999; Massey, 2000). 

One specifically interesting result to emerge 
from this analysis was that while greater 
overall satisfaction with online newspapers 
was an important predictor of level of use, 
level of use did not predict overall satisfaction. 
Thus, users who hold a higher opinion of 
online news services tend to use them more, 
but a greater amount of online news 
consumption does not invariably produce 
greater satisfaction with the service provided. 
A lack of satisfaction and lack of use of online 
Arab newspapers might therefore be 
explained, to a significant degree, by a failure 
of these services to capitalise on the 
interactivity dimension of the Internet, 
specifically with regard to ease of access to a 
range of different types of news and the 
immediacy element associated with online 
content provision. While those readers who 
are currently satisfied with online Arab 
newspapers may continue to use them, there 
is no evidence from this analysis that more 
regular usage is likely to generate increased 
satisfaction, which is bad news for market 
growth prospects. 


Implications for the future 

Growing numbers of newspapers in the Arab 
world, along with those in other parts of the 
world, are establishing a presence on the 
Internet. Relatively few of these have paid 
sufficient attention to how to make the most 
effective use of this new medium 
(Chan-Olmsted and Park, 2000; Massey, 
2000; Porter et al., 2001). The Internet 
empowers consumers much more than the 
longer-established news media. Internet users 
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have grown accustomed to having greater 
choice of content and greater control over its 
consumption than they would experience 
with print and broadcast media. With the 
Internet comes enhanced interactivity, and 
users expect this facility to be provided for by 
news Web sites (Cho, 1999). As the current 
research has shown, more experienced users 
of news Web sites and of online newspapers 
expect greater levels of sophistication in the 
way news is provided. The more Arab online 
newspaper readers use these electronic 
publications, the more they expect advanced 
navigational systems, depth of coverage via 
archival sources linked to the stories of the 
day, and rapid updating of stories as events 
proceed. 

As research in other parts of the world has 
shown, however, online newspapers 
frequently fail to fulfil these expectations and 
display relatively crude levels of interactivity 
(Massey, 2000; Massey and Levy, 1999). The 
degree of interactivity may be related to the 
size of an online newspaper’s staff and market 
penetration of the printed edition usually 
associated with it (Chyi and Sylvie, 1998; Foo 
et al., 1999). Related research revealed that 
online Arab newspapers, while associated 
with the biggest penetration Arab printed 
newspapers, devote limited staff resources to 
the online edition (AlShehri, 2000). 

Keeping consumers satisfied has also been 
an important dictum in any service industry, 
but is true more than ever in the case of online 
services where consumer expectations are 
levitated by the promise of these new 
communications technologies. Moreover, the 
range of choice available to consumers of 
Internet services is such that if they are 
disappointed by one service, there are plenty 
of others to turn to instead. In the context of 
online news provision this observation 1s 
especially true. Not only are many 
newspapers producing online editions, but 
they also face competition from news Web 
sites provided by news agencies and broadcast 
organisations, as well as from sites that are 
dedicated to the Internet. 

Given the importance of consumer 
satisfaction, it is essential that online service 
suppliers take steps to monitor what their 
customers want and to do so on a regular 
basis. An online report published by Editor 
and Publisher Co., Inc identified that proper 
user measurement tied to effective marketing 
are critical to the profitability of a media Web 
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site. In addition, a Web site should develop 
original editorial content rather than simply 
regurgitate copy from sister print publications 
(Dahlin, 1999). As research reported here, 
among editors and publishers of Arab online 
newspapers, has shown, Arab online news 
operators have yet to fully embark on effective 
user monitoring and marketing exercises 
(AlShehri, 2000). 

The plethora of news providers appearing 
on the Net, however, raises a problem for 
consumers and one that could put longer 
established news “brand names” at an 
advantage. Consumers need to be able to 
verify the accuracy and impartiality of news 
stories. Such verification gives journalistic 
communication credibility and believability 
(Newhagen and Levy, 1998). On the 
Internet, the emergence of new news 
providers on the one hand offers news 
consumers more choice, but on the other 
hand leaves them with the difficulty of 
deciding whether unfamiliar news brands can 
be trusted. 

The recommendation for Arab news 
publishers who choose to go online, as for 
online news publishers in other parts of the 
world, is to utilise the interactive nature of the 
medium to the full and to meet users’ 
expectations in terms of ease of access and 
speed of provision of regularly updated 
information. The large, established news 
organisations have the advantage of brand 
familiarity with their traditional users, which 
means they may be regarded as more credible 
and trustworthy news sources. This places 
them at an advantage. That favourable 
vantage point may be eroded by failure to 
invest sufficient resources into establishing an 
online service that goes beyond replicating 
electronically news provision in its traditional 
form. 
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Journal diffusion factors: a new approach to 
measuring research influence 


Ian Rowlands 


Keywords Libraries, Research, Measurement, 
Journal publishing 


This paper introduces a new bibliometric tool, the 
journal diffusion factor. An argument is presented 
that the bibliometric indicators commonly used to 
measure the quality of research (journal impact 
factor, immediacy index and cited half-life) offer 
little insight into the transdisciplinary reception 
(thus the wider influence) of journals. The journal 
diffusion factor describes a neglected dynamic of 
citation reception and is intended as a 
complementary partial indicator for research 
evaluation purposes, to be read alongside existing 
well-established indicators. 


Is e-mail addictive? 
Ralph Adam 


Keywords Electronic mail, 
Information technology, 
Human-computer interaction 


The thirtieth anniversary of the first e-mail was 
celebrated recently, but no one knows the exact 
date or what the original message was. This lack of 
certainty is typical of research an e-mail — there is 
now a substantial body of knowledge, but little 
attemp: has been made to co-ordinate it. This 
article looks at the origins and features of e-mail 
and brings together findings on such issues as 
information overload, aggression and unsolicited 
commercial e-mail (“spam”). Information storage 
and retrieval issues are covered, as are the results of 
user-impact studies. The article identifies scope for 
further research on human-computer interaction. 


Psychological aspects of information seeking on 
the Internet 


Adam Toinson and Phil Banyard 


Keywerds Internet, Information, 
Individual behaviour 


Two studies are presented that investigate 
information seeking behaviour on the Internet. In 
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study one, soccer fans’ information seeking on the 
World Wide Web is investigated. In study two, 
access rates to a cancer information Web site are 
analysed. It is tentatively argued that there is a 
tendency for people to access information more 
commonly avoided in “real life”, although in the 
case of football fans, the tendency to ‘““bask in 
reflected glory” remains when online, while cutting 
off reflected failure is minimised. Implications for 
understanding and researching psychological 
processes of Web browsing behaviour are 


- discussed. 


- A user-oriented evaluation of digital libraries: 


case study the “electronic journals” service of 
the library and information service of the 
University of Patras, Greece 


Maria Monopoli, David Nicholas, 
Panagiotis Georgiou and Marina Korfiati 


Keywords Internet, Libraries, User studies, 
Case studies 


Provides an evaluation of the use of the electronic 
journals service of the library and information 
service of the University of Patras, Greece. Asks 
who these electronic journals service users are, how 
often they use the service, what their reasons for 
use are, where their access points for use are, and 
which search methods and services they use. In 
addition, invites users to choose between an 
electronic and print journal title subscription and 
indicate some factors that would discourage them 
from accessing an electronic journals service. 


An initial exploration of the link relationship 
between UK university Web sites 


Mike Thelwall 


Keywords Universities, Internet, User studies, 
Networks 


Aggregates of links are of interest to information 
scientists in the same way as citation counts are: as 
potential sources of data from which new 
knowledge can be mined. Builds on the recent 
discovery of a correlation between a Web link 
count measure and the research quality of British 
universities by applying a range of multivariate 
statistical techniques to counts of links between 
pairs of universities. This represents an initial 
attempt at developing an understanding of this 
phenomenon. Extracts plausible results. Also 
identifies outliers in the data by the techniques, 
some of which were verified by being tracked down 
to identifiable Web phenomena. This is an 
important outcome because successful anomaly 
identification is a precondition to more effective 
analysis of this kind of data. The identification of 
groupings is encouraging evidence that Web links 
between universities can be mined for significant 
results, although it is clear that more 
methodological development is needed, if any but 
the simplest patterns are to be extracted. Finally, 
based upon the types of patterns extracted, argues 
that none of the methods used are capable of fully 
analysing link structures on their own. 
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Doc.com: reviewing the literature on remote 
health information provision 


Peter Wiliams, David Nicholas, Paul Huntington and 
Barrie Gunter 


Keywords Information, Health care, Internet, 
Literature 


This paper attempts an overview of the literature 
on issues relating to the electronic provision of 
health information for the consumer, to provide a 
context for current work being undertaken by the 
Internet Studies Research Group (ISRG) 
examining the impact of various electronic 
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platforms. Reasons why there has been an increase 
in interest and demand for health information and 
issues such as information need, take-up and use, 
are elicited from the literature, and discussed with 
regard to previous research and the findings from 
the group’s own studies. Problems inherent in 
electronic provision, such as the dissemination of 
unregulated information, and barriers to 
information take-up, are examined in depth. The 
review concludes with an outline of the 
implications of the issues for both the current and 
future work of the ISRG and the wider research 
community. 
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Abstract 


This paper introduces a new bibliometric tool, the journal 


diffusion factor. An argument is presented that the 
bibliometric indicators commonly used to measure the 
quality of research (journal impact factor, immediacy 
index and cited half-life) offer little insight into the 
transdisciplinary reception (thus the wider influence) of 
journals. The journal diffusion factor describes a neglected 
dynamic of citation reception and is intended as a 
complementary partial indicator for research evaluation 
purposes, to be read alongside existing well-established 
indicators. 
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Journal impact 


Journal impact factors (JIFs) are widely 
accepted as a simple, useful and convenient 
shorthand notation for calibrating the relative 
standing of serials titles (Garfield, 1994). Their 
publication, on an annual basis by ISP, is 
eagerly awaited by bibliometricians, research 
administrators, journal publishers and 
(increasingly) by academics and researchers. 
The results can facilitate or hinder success in 
grant competitions, influence journal 
acquisitions or disposal policies, and make or 
break the careers of researchers, editors and 
publishers. Impact factors matter. 

Impact factors naturally have their critics. 
More thoughtful members of the 
bibliometrics community have pointed to 
certain technical problems with the way that 
impact factors are usually calculated (see for 
example Davis, 1998; Moed et al., 1996; 
Moed and van Leeuwen, 1995; Lewison, 
2001) in a spirit of constructive criticism. 
Other commentators, unconvinced that a 
concept as subtle as “research quality” can 
really be inferred from counts of citation 
tokens, are openly hostile to what they regard 
as the bean-counting tendencies of those who 
use impact factors for evaluating research 
(Lehrl, 1999). 

The perspective of this paper is to blissfully 
ignore both the technical and principled 
objections to JSJ® journal impact factors and 
to try to strike out instead in a new direction. 
Like them or loathe them, impact factors are 
here to stay. The question posed here is 
whether they actually represent what they are 
generally taken to represent: a journal’s 
standing, prestige or (more prosaically) its 
research utility, or whether they should be 
interpreted more carefully and within 
narrower terms of reference. 


What do journal impact factors 
measure? 


JiFs are determined by computing the ratio of 
recent citations to recently published articles 
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Journal diffusion factors 
lan Rowlands 


and reviews. “Recent” is an elastic concept, 
but in practice usually means two or five 
years. In the example below, a two-year 
diachronous journal impact factor for Aslib 
Proceedings for 1998 is calculated. 


Number of recent citations (the 
numerator) 

The number of citations received during 1998 
by Ashb Proceedings articles and reviews 
published in the previous two years, 1996 and 
1997: 


1996+ 1997 =2]1 citations. 


Number of recent publications (the 
denominator) 

The number of articles and reviews published 
in Ashb Proceedings during 1996 and 1997: 


1996+ 1997 =75 articles and reviews. 


Impact factor calculation 
JIFog= 21/75 =0.3 


All things being equal, impact factors should 
offer a rational basis for comparing the 
relative “performance” of two or more titles. 
However, all things are rarely equal, and it 
will serve us well to remember that impact 
factors are heavily influenced by subject field, 
document type and journal size (Mabe and 
Amin, 2000), by numbers of citations (Egghe, 
1988), and by research level, shifting fashions 
and publication policy CLewison, 2001) as 
well as by absolute quality, whatever that 
means. Tomer (1986) concludes that impact 
factors are useful insofar as they aid the 
identification of what is probably the 
relatively small number of journals that 
receive disproportionately high numbers of 
citations. He also points out that they are 
otherwise uninformative derivations, 
producing rank orderings which are not 
dissimilar to uncorrected rates of citation 
(Tomer, 1986). 

Intellectual influence and quality are 
difficult ideas to conceptualise, let alone 
measure, and it is noticeable how careful 
some bibliometricians are with their use of 
language. Thus Mabe and Amin (2000) note 
simply that impact factors measure the way 
that a journal “receives citations to its articles 
over time”, while Bordons and Zulueta 
(1999) consider that impact factors are better 
regarded as a measure of a journal’s 
“visibility” rather than its scientific quality. 
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Nevertheless, throughout the scientific and 
research policy literature, impact factors are 
implicitly and explicitly associated with values 
of research quality, utility and influence. Is it 
reasonable to impute a single partial indicator 
with so much intellectual baggage? 

Chambers Dictionary defines “quality” as 
relating to a “high grade of excellence”, 
“utility” as “usefulness, the power to satisfy 
wants”, and “influence” as the “power of 
producing an effect” or “exertions of friends 
at court, wire pulling, and the like”. Thinking 
about the motivations that structure authors’ 
citation and publicaticn behaviour, elements 
of all three definitions seem to have some 
relevance! But the lack of clarity surrounding 
the independent variables which are 
associated with impact factors in empirical 
studies should be a source of some concern, 
especially given the controversial nature of 
much data-driven research evaluation. 


Citations and the ripple effect 


‘The dynamics of how ideas are transferred from 
one author to another, and from one discipline 
to another, is a central concern within scholarly 
communication and it is surely relevant to some 
conception of research quality or influence. If 
we regard new ideas as being like pebbles 
thrown into a pond (where the surface of the 
pond represents the general research literature) 
we can draw upon two potentially useful 
metaphors: the size of the splash as the pebble 
hits the surface of the water, and the 
characteristics of the resulting ripples. 

Mabe and Amin (2000) relate the three 
standard bibliometric measures (impact 
factor, immediacy index and cited half-life) 
published in JSJ®’s annual Journal Citation 
Reports series to a generalised citation curve. 
Their work is carefully presented, and I 
apologise to both authors by playing fast and 
loose with their ideas and relating them to the 
pebble-pond metaphor. Mabe and Amin 
argue that impact factors measure the relative 
area under the citation curve within the 
two-year time window (i.e. the mass of the 
pebble); that the immediacy index represents 
the initial gradient of the citation curve (i.e. 
the acceleration of the pebble as it hits the 
surface of the water); while cited half-life 
indicates the rate of: decline of the citation 
curve (i.e. the time taken for calm to begin to 
return to the surface of the pond). 
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If these analogies hold, then it follows that 
journal impact factors are best regarded as 
only partial indicators of research impact, at 
least in the limited technical sense of 
describing particular aspects of citation 
dynamics. To fully understand the “splash”, 
they need to be read carefully alongside 
immediacy and cited half-life. However, and 
this is the main point of this paper, they tell us 
nothing directly about the subsequent ripples, 
the “breadth” of the reception of a particular 
journal in the marketplace for ideas. 

This paper introduces a simple “ripple” 
measure which is intended to complement the 
three established “splash” indicators 
discussed above: a journal diffusion factor. 


A note on journal citation distributions 


Since the focus of this article is on the ripples 
rather than the characteristics of the 
immediate splash, some preliminary 
observations on journal citation distributions 
are presented here, so as to locate what 
follows in its proper context. 

Much of the initial work for this article 
employed online bibliometric techniques, 
using the Dialog Classic implementation of 
the Science Citation Index® and the Social 
Science Citation Index®. A set of citations to a 
given journal title may be retrieved using an 
expression such as the one in Figure 1. 

This search expression defines the set of 
citing papers accruing to a particular journal 
title from all SSCI®-indexed publications 
appearing over a two-year period (1996 and 
1997). Throughout, a limiting expression 
restricts the citing documents to articles and 
review papers. 

The Dialog RANK command can be used 
to analyse a set of citing papers by their source 
journals, generating a rank-frequency 
distribution as in Figure 2. A wider time 
window (ten years) is used here to make the 
highly asymmetric nature of the citation 
distribution more readily apparent. 
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Two points leap out immediately from this 
distribution. The first is that the journal itself, 
Scientometrics, accounts for the largest single 
contribution to its own citations (a common 
phenomenon), followed by a highly 
productive core of closely related journals. 
The second is that what follows is a long 
diffuse tail including many citations from 
titles outside of the immediate discipline. 
Yanovsky (1981) suggests that a better 
understanding of the factors that shape 
journal citation patterns such as these could 
be used to inform serials acquisitions policies, 
as well as providing insights into disciplinary 
structures. 


Introducing the journal diffusion factor 


The distribution in Figure 2 speaks to the 
question of the extent of the ripples that result 
from the diffusion of ideas in Screntometrics 
into the general research literature. The 
simplest and perhaps most intuitive indicator 
of journal diffusion is the ratio of citing 
journals to source citations. The journal 
diffusion factor (DF) is presented here in 
standardised form as the average number of 
citing journals per 100 source citations within 
a given time window. This new indicator can 
easily be determined in an online 
environment such as Dialog Classic by 
following the general example of Christensen 
et al. (1997). A two-year journal diffusion 
factor for Scientometrics for 1998 may be 
derived as follows in Figure 3. 

The set created by the search expression for 
the numerator shows the number of citing 
papers published in 1998 (as articles or 
reviews, search limit not shown), which refer 
to Scientometrics articles from 1996 and 1997. 
The subsequent RANK analysis on the citing 
papers’ journal field identifies 18 unique 
terms, i.e. distinct journal titles. (It is strongly 
recommended that these terms should be 
inspected, to avoid potential bias due to 
changes of journal name or variants in the way 
that journal names are represented by ISI®.) 


Figure 1 Retrieving a set of journal citing papers from SSC/® in Dialog Classic 


s cw={ISI® journal abbreviation} /1996:1997 
AND 


dt=(article or review) 
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Figure 2 Dialog RANK analysis of citations to Scientometrics 
nF aaa ea a se ee 


DIALOG RANK Results 


RANK: S1/1-1441 Field: JN= 
File(s): 7 
(Rank fields found in 1441 records -- 283 unique terms) 


Term 

SCIENTOMETRICS ' 

JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR INFORM 
RESEARCH POLICY 

INFORMATION PROCESSING & MANAGEMENT 
JOURNAL OF INFORMATION SCIENCE 

CURRENT CONTENTS . 

JOURNAL OF DOCUMENTATION 

SOCIAL STUDIES OF SCIENCE 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASIS ANNUAL MEETING 
SCIENCE TECHNOLOGY & HUMAN VALUES 
INTERNATIONAL FORUM ON INFORMATION AND DOC 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

BULLETIN OF THE MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
MEDICINA CLINICA 

NAUCHNO-TEKHNICHESKAYA INFORMATSIYA SERIYA 
JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC & INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
KNOWLEDGE-CREATION DIFFUSION UTILIZATION 
LIBRARY & INFORMATION SCIENCE RESEARCH 
LIBRARY TRENDS 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SOZIOLOGIE 





Figure 3 Online method for calculating journal diffusion factors from SSCI® in Dialog Classic 


FINDING THE NUMERATOR 


Search statement: 
sl: cw=scientometrics (s) cy=1996:1997/1998 


Search output: 

RANK S1/1-71 

Rank fields found in 71 records -- 18 unigue terms 
Number of citing journals = 18 

FINDING THE DENOMINATOR 


Search statement: 


set postings on 
ds sl 


Search output: 


Items Postings Description 
71 370 sl 


The number of citations is giver by Postings - Items. 


Number of citations = ((370 ~ 71) - 71)) / 2 = 114 


Journal diffusion factor = 18/(100/114) = 15.8 





The number of citations in the denominator is individual citations rather than citing papers 


found by simply inspecting the online since there may be more than one unique 
postings using a simple correction citation to Scientometrics in a given article. 
(Christensen et al., 19977). It should be noted The journal diffusion factor is expressed 
that this method recovers numbers of here as the number of unique citing journal 
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titles per 109 citations, and may range journal diffusion factors for 1998. The 
theoretically between one and 100. As with diffusion factors range between 38.2 (Social 
journal impact factors, the size of the time Science Information) to 5.1 (Journal of 


window may be varied (a two-year factor is Government Information) with an average value 


calculated in this instance), and both 


of 20.0. The third column shows the rankings 


synchronous and diachronous methods might that obtain when the journals are ranked by 

be employed (Ingwersen et al., 2000). the comparable journal impact factors as 
The data in Table I comprise 42 library and published by ISI® in the Journal Citation 

information science titles ranked by two-year Report for 1998. The two lists are very 


Table I L'S journals ranked by 1998 two-year journal diffusion factor 


Journal title 


Social Science information 

Aslib Proceedings 

Journal of Education for Library & information Science 
Libri 

E-Content (formerly Database) 

Informacion Systems Journal 

Information Society 

Journal of Scholarly Publishing 

Online 

Journal of information Science 

Scientist 

Journal of Information Technology 

information Systems Research 

Library Resources & Technical Services 

Bulletin of the Medical Library Association 

Serials Librarian 

Internacional Journal of Information Management 
Library & Information Science Research 

Library Journal 

Library Hi Tech Journal 

International Journal of Geographical Information Science 
Information Processing & Management 

Reference & User Services Quarterly 

Interlending & Document Supply 

Journal of Documentation 

Law Library Journal 

Program 

NFD Information Wissenschaft & Praxis 

Library Trends 

Library Quarterly 

Social Science Computer Review 
Telecommunications Policy 

Information '& Management 

Library Collections, Acquisitions & Technical Services 
College & Research Libraries 

MIS Quarterly 

Journal of Academic Librarianship 

Government Information Quarterly 

Journal of the American Medical Informatics Association 
Journal of ASIS 

Scientomeirics 

Journal of Government information 
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28 
35 
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distinct: only 14 of the 42 journals even 
remain in the same half of the distribution 
when ranked in this way (note that Asiib 
Proceedings leaps up 33 places!). 

As a very general principle, journals in the 
top third of the list comprise titles which are 
more oriented towards the general academic 
reader (e.g. Libri), the practitioner (e.g. 
E-Content, formerly Database), or which have 
a high social sciences content (e.g. Social 
Science Information), or all three 
characteristics (e.g. Aslib Proceedings). Titles 
in the lower third of the list are generally more 
highly specialised and scholarly in nature (e.g. 
Scientometrics, Journal of Government 
Information). Since diffusion and impact 
factors are designed to measure different 
aspects of the reception process, it is perhaps 
hardly surprising that the ranked listings are 
so different. It is worth bearing in mind that 
“high diffusion” does not at all imply a large 
relative number of citations given that the 
diffusion factor standardises the number of 
citing titles per 100 citations. Nonetheless, 
the introduction of this new indicator does 
suggest some interesting questions about 
what citations can tell us about research 
quality or influence. Consider Figure 4. 
Which scenario depicts the most “influential” 
journal, B or C? This question is posed simply 
as an illustration of the additional dimension, 
which the notion of diffusion brings to 
thinking about what journal “impact” really 
means. Its application to understanding 
transdisciplinarity and boundary spanning 
issues are strikingly evident, and the indicator 
might be of great interest to editors and 
journal publishers. 
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Interpretation of the data in Table I is difficult 
and possibly premature. It may be, for 
example, that high diffusion journals play an 
important role in science as ideas aggregators, 
spinning together ideas from closely-related 
specialities and knitting them into the fabric 
of neighbouring disciplines. Conversely, low 
diffusion journals may play a quite distinct 
role by providing a sharp focus for specialists 
in, for example, bibliometrics (Scientometrics) 
or federal information policy (Journal of 
Government Information) to explore the limits 
of their field. 


Formal characteristics of the journal 
diffusion factor 


As noted earlier, it is intended that the journal 
diffusion factor should be read alongside 
existing JSI® indicators, notably the journal 
impact factor, immediacy index and cited 
half-life. This section explores the formal 
characteristics of the diffusion factor in 
relation to these existing and widely used 
tools. 

Journal titles were selected using random 
number tables from four contrasting ISI® 
subject categories: 

(1) astronomy and astrophysics; 

(2) immunology; 

(3) information science and library science; 
and 


(4) orthopaedics. 


In each case, the samples represent at least 50 
per cent of all the titles from the relevant 
subject category. The fields were selected to 


Figure 4 Different modes of influence: journal diffusion and impact 


FOUR SCENARIOS 


low 


diffusion 


high 
diffusion 


Low impact 


less intense citation activity, 
highly concentrated in 
relatively few journals 


less intense citation activity, 
more evenly spread across 
citing journals 





high impact 


B 
intense citation activity, 
highly concentrated in 
relatively few journals 


D 
intense citation activity, more 
evenly spread across citing 
journals 
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represent a variety of research levels and 
styles: from a basic science (astronomy and 
astrophysics), through an intermediate 
science with strong basic and clinical aspects 
(immunology) to an applied discipline 
(orthopaedics) and a social science field 
(LIS). Two-year journal diffusion factors 
were computed using the method above and 
the remaining data taken from the 1998 
Journal Citation Reports ISI) on CD-ROM. 

In three of the literatures studied, the 
journal diffusion factor exhibited a significant 
negative correlation with the traditional 
impact factor (see Table II). This seems 
counter-intuitive, since one would have 
perhaps expected that high quality research 
would be rewarded both by rapid citation 
uptake (impact) and broad reception 
(diffusion). 

In fact, when the effect of the absolute 
number of citations is controlled for, the 
apparent relationships between journal 
impact and diffusion, and between journal 
immediacy and diffusion disappear entirely. 
The sensitivity of both journal impact 
(previously observed by Egghe, 1988) and 
diffusion factors to citation frequency 
suggests that journal rankings of the kind 
presented as Table I should be interpreted 
with great caution. This also constitutes an 
argument for using longer time windows (five 
years, say) in constructing diffusion indicators 
to give greater stability. 

Since journal diffusion and impact factors 
appear to be statistically independent, at least 
for the literatures studied here, it may be 
concluded that they are tracking different 
aspects of the dynamics of reception. But how 
are we to interpret high or low diffusion 
scores? The final column in Table II presents 
the correlation coefficients for journal 
diffusion factors and export ratios. Export 
ratios represent the proportion of citing 
papers that are published outside the field, as 
defined by JSI® subject category: thus, a 
citation from an article published in a 
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biochemistry journal to one in an 
immunology journal is regarded here as an 
“export”. These export ratios were computed 
using a simple online technique. 

Journal diffusion and exports show a 
moderately strong and significant correlation. 
When corrected for absolute numbers of 
citations, the partial correlation observed 
becomes even stronger. It seems then that 
diffusion factors may be read as an indication 
of the degree of transdisciplinary reception. of 
the papers in a journal (this finding needs 
further investigation, since IST® subject 
categories apply at the aggregated level of the 
journal, not the unbundled paper). 


Conclusion 


The journal diffusion factor proposed here 
can be read as an indication of the extent of 
the ripples that flow from the publication of a 
particular journal as it is subsequently cited. 
There is prima facie evidence to suggest that 
the journal diffusion factor is highly correlated 
with “exports” of ideas across disciplinary 
boundaries and that it may therefore be of 
great interest in mapping research influence. 
It is sufficiently distinct from the journal 
impact factor, both conceptually and in terms 
of its statistical behaviour, to warrant its 
serious consideration in research evaluation. 
The patterns which citations make as they 
accumulate through time and across 
literatures are indeed complex and it is almost 
impossible to imagine how a single summary 
indicator could capture the essence of 
something as subtle as scholarly influence. 
Garfield impact factors are certainly a useful 
tool in research evaluation, but they are often 
crudely applied and loosely interpreted in 
practice. In warning against the perils of 
over-reliance on a single indicator in 
bibliometrics, my colleague, Grant Lewison, 
is fond of pointing that out we buy cars on the 
basis not solely of the engine size, number of 


Table 11 Journal diffusion factor correlates (Pearson coefficients) 


impact factor index half-life ratio 


IS subject category n 
Astronomy and astrophysics 34 
Immunology 66 
Information science and library science 42 
Orthopaedics 36 


Journal Immediacy Cited Export 
—0.21 —0.22 0.04 0,39" 
-0.38** —0.40** 0.21 0.43** 
—0.37* —0.16 0.35 0.21 
—0.42* —0.43* -0.29  0.54** 


Notes: * Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level; ** Correlation is significant at the 0.05 level 
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doors, colour, price, or the ready availability 
of spare parts but by all these characteristics 
and more taken together. The utility and 
limitations of the journal diffusion factor 
should be seen in that light. 
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What's in the (e-)mail? 


If our e-mail server goes down for even 
half-a-day, I feel completely handicapped, like 
my right hand has been cut off: I’m useless 
(Lewis, 1997). 


E-mail has been an extraordinary success, 
both as a communication medium and as a 
computer application. For many it works as if 
by magic: a message is typed, the “send” key 
pressed and, moments later, it has reached its 
destination at virtually no cost. The basic 
procedure is so simple that a novice 
computer-user can learn to e-mail in a few 
minutes, sending messages to the other side of 
the world as simply and cheaply as if to their 
next-door neighbour. It is not surprising that 
e-mail appears so addictive that users feel 
incapacitated if the server goes down. Yet, it 
may well be that it is in its low cost and 
apparent simplicity that the seeds of e-mail’s 
own destruction are contained: 


I adore e-mail for its ability to instantly contact 
people, to obtain information without the need 
for a discussion about the weather or simply let 
twelve people know about something without 
having to telephone each one. ... however, I am 
beginning to feel a creeping sense of loathing 
towards this revolutionary medium (Barrow, 
2001). 


We read much about “wasted” time spent 
e-mailing and of the “problems” created by 
e-mail. In this respect, it mirrors the history of 
the telephone which was originally devised as 
a business tool and broadcasting medium: 
once the telephone had become established, 
commentators were quick to criticise users for 
their “idle gossip” and developed means of 
controlling “inappropriate” use, without 
having the foresight to envisage its 

potential as a communication tool 

(Kraut et al., 1999). 

There is little doubt that the other classic 
communication media (traditional postal 
services, telegraphy, fax, etc.) had a similar 
impact to the telephone in their early days. It 
took time for people to adapt to the new 
services which, in turn, created major changes 
to everyday life: operational systems had to be 
developed, laws changed, appropriate 
etiquette formulated and users trained. 

E-mail differs from the earlier media in two 
respects: it has become widely available very 
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quickly and many early users took the (now) 
rather naive view that it should develop free of 
regulation and external control. As a result, 
infrastructure development has lagged behind 
diffusion: both users and commentators are 
becoming aware of the ensuing problems. 
Despite this, electronic mail, which was 
initially developed on a shoe-string by a small, 
committed group of computer experts for 
their own needs, has become a world-wide 
success: surveys continue to show it to be 
computer users’ most popular online activity 
(E-Marketer, 2000). People say that they are 
able to communicate more openly in the 
work-place by e-mail, while friendship, 
romance and marriage have all developed as a 
result of online relationships (Parks and 
Floyd, 1996). 

The problems resulting from this popularity 
have become well known: for example, 
information overload, crime, time spent 
e-mailing. Often, however, there is a failure to 
take into account the necessary transfer of 
resources resulting from the adoption of new 
media. Thus, a recent report shows a 12 per 
cent increase during the past year in the 
number of e-mail messages handled daily by 
the typical British office worker; while, in the 
USA, e-mail volume has exceeded the 
number of telephone conversations for the 
first time (Pitney Bowes, 2001a): each 
employee is currently spending about four 
hours a day on reading and composing 
e-mails. Not surprisingly, perhaps, electronic 
mail has become the largest cause of stress in 
the workplace, while e-mail software shows 
up as the biggest source of complaints about 
IT (Lewis PR, 2001). Such findings tend to 
be leaped upon by the media, but do they 
really signify anything special? Probably only 
that times are changing. 

The emphasis on the negative aspects of 
e-mail has tended to obscure discussion of its 
side-benefits: reductions in telephone, 
photocopying, fax and other charges, savings 
on secretarial salaries and the productivity 
increases resulting from time shifts: a 
journalist, can send messages from Europe to 
North America (or from Asia to Europe) at 
the end of one working day and have a 
complete response by the start of the next. 
And if the reply is not adequate, it is easy to 
send supplementary questions and get 
immediate answers (with no hefty peak-time 
international phone charges). Furthermore, 
e-mail is an alternative to paper and, as such, 
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could lead to the loss of fewer trees, as well as 
bringing financial, environmental and other 
benefits through reduced transport and fuel 
costs. None of this has yet, however, been 
quantified. 

There has been a multitude of e-mail use 
surveys and these have provided much data, 
but it is very hard to pool the information 
collected (as a result of differing samples, 
survey incompatibility, reliability issues and 
so on). Often it is hard to understand what the 
figures mean. Indeed, many questions are 
only now beginning to be addressed: for 
example, how has e-mail altered people’s 
lives? How do users behave when e-mailing? 

We do, however, know that the most 
heavily used Internet services are e-mail and 
the World Wide Web. While relatively little is 
understood about the present structure of the 
WWW and how it is likely to change over 
time, e-mail is much better researched and 
appears to have a tar more stable structure 
(Kraut et al., 1999). After logging-on, users 
tend to check their e-mail before accessing 
other Internet services. They are also more 
loyal towards e-mail (in terms of the 
frequency and length of time over which they 
dial up the same addresses) than they are to 
Web sites, which change more quickly than 
do e-mail addresses. 

US research suggests that the heaviest users 
of e-mail are women and teenagers and that, 
far from being lonely “anoraks”, the majority 
of e-mail users are both sociable and keen 
communicators (Kraut et al., 1999; 
E-Marketer, 2000). One commentator has 
gone so far as to suggest that e-mail has had 
the most powerful impact on human relations 
of any form of communication and that it 1s 
crucially and fundamentally changing the way 
we work, act and interact with those around 
us (Crawford, 1998). 

This article brings together elements from 
some of the many research projects and user 
surveys focusing on the “people” aspects of 
e-mail use — with particular emphasis on 
human-computer interaction. It is intended as 
a lead-in to future research: providing some 
consolidation, as well as a preliminary guide to 
what is known and where enquiries might lead. 


The origins of e-mail 


This new technology allows people to 
communicate almost instantly across great 
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distances, in effect shrinking the world faster and 
further than ever before. A world-wide 
communication network spanning continents 
and oceans, revolutionising business practice, 
giving rise to new forms of crime and inundating 
its users with a deluge of information. Romances 
blossorn. Secret codes are devised and soon 
cracked. The benefits of the new network are 
relentlessly hyped by its advocates and dismissed 
by the sceptics. Governments and regulators 
have tried, and failed, to control the new 
medium, while attitudes to everything from 
news-gathering to diplomacy have had to be 
completely rethought. Meanwhile, a 
technological subculture, with its own customs 
and vecabulary, has established itself 
(Standage, 1999). 


The contemporary relevance of this 
quotation is easy to recognise. It relates, 
howevez:, not to the arrival of e-mail in the 
1990s, Dut to its pre-cursor, the electric 
telegraph. While telegraphy is not based on a 
computer network, it was certainly the first 
form of electronic mail and worked like a 
network, with human operators at the nodes. 
Although the earliest telegraphic trial was 
probab‘y carried out in Paris in 1746, it was 
not until the 1840s that Morse’s efforts 
convinced the US Congress that 
experimental services were worth funding. 
Development was so swift that by 1848 one 
writer was commenting: 


No schedule of telegraphic lines can now be 
relied upon for a month in succession 
(Standage, 1999). 


A more recognisable form of electronic mail 
appeared in 1931, when the teletype 
provided text output readable directly by 
someone other than a telegraph operator. 
However, e-mail capability of the sort now 
common emerged only with the evolution of 
sophisticated time-sharing research software 
during the 1960s: at first, the messaging 
systems could work only locally, linking users 
of the same computer (Campbell, 1998), 
althouzh Bolt, Beranek and Newman (BBN: 
the company contracted to create 
ARPANET, the Internets predecessor) had 
developed a “mail” command for their 
TTENEX operating system by the end of that 
decade (King et al., 1997). However, it was 
Ray Tomlinson, also of BBN, who 
succeeded in sending mail between 
computers. He first managed this in 1971 
(Tomlinson’s other claim to fame was use of 
the “@” sign to signify that a user was “at” 
the named host computer). Although the 
ARPANET had not originally been intended 
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as a channel for interpersonal 
communication, by 1974 e-mail was 
accounting for the bulk of its traffic (Gillies 
and Cailliau, 2000). It took a further 15 to 
20 years for e-mail to move out of the 
academic/military sectors and become 
popular with the general public. 

Development has since been rapid, as is 
evident when one looks back at Krol’s (1992) 
Whole Internet Guide which, at its time of first 
publication, was seen as the key to a 
completely new world. That was in the 
almost-primordial days of 1992! Now, the 
short chapter on electronic mail comes as a 
surprise: while much of the advice still holds, 
it is difficult to imagine that the system 
worked in such a primitive and 
time-consuming fashion. 

The one country that was an exception to 
this chronology was France, where the 
Minitel viewdata (videotex) system, derived 
from Prestel, had been initiated in 1978 and, 
following its public launch, rapidly became a 
huge success. Every telephone subscriber was 
offered a free terminal, features were added 
frequently and by the mid-1980s the 
Minicom e-mail service was available to all. A 
major difference from the Internet, however, 
has always been that (as with most Minitel 
services) it operates on a payment-based 
model (Gurrey and Miguet, 1990). More 
recently, Minicom has been joined by an 
Internet-compatible version: Muinitelnet. 

While the French were eager to take up 
electronic communication, they have not 
been so quick to give it a name. Currently, 
there are three contenders: “e-mail” and 
“mai” (both pronounced as in English) and 
“courriel” (a portmanteau word from courrier 
électronique). A random check using a search 
engine, Nomade (www.nomade.fr), produced 
approximately equal numbers of hits for each 
term, with some false drops for “mazl’ (mainly 
trade names) and “e-mail” (approximately 40 
per cent of the hits related to enamel fittings: 
“émail being French for “enamel”). Nomade 
is not sensitive to either punctuation or 
accents. 


You've got e-mail 


Technologically, e-mail has features of both 

telephone and postal services. The telephone 
is fast and synchronous (i.e. both parties must 
be online simultaneously, in real time), while 
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e-mail and postal services are a-synchronous: 


messages can be sent and read at the most 
appropriate time for each party, but the 
delivery mechanisms are independent of the 
recipients’ desire to read the message. The 
sender has no control over when the message 
will be read. Written media tend to hold 
writers more accountable than do spoken 
ones and while e-mail may seem informal, 
copies of the message will continue to exist. 
E-mail is also less secure than either sealed 
letters or telephone conversations. Yet, it is 
much easier to e-mail the same message to a 
large number of people, thus making it ideal 
as a cheap marketing technique or for sending 
queries and comments to discussion groups 
and virtual communities. 

: Although e-mail was originally designed as 
an a-synchronous communication 
application, it is now used for many purposes 
for which it was not intended — document 
delivery, task management and personal 
archiving, for example. In common with other 
new technologies, such as mobile phones, it 
keeps people constantly on call, as well as 
interrupting and disrupting the day. Over the 
last few years, workers have reported a falling 
number of “interruptions” to their day, but an 
Increase in the quantity of “distractions” — 
something that has been particularly 
noticeable in Canada and the USA (the 
British trend has shown itself to be more 
stable). Some of these distractions are 
imposed by the very workers who complain 
about them: self-messaging (sending e-mail or 
voicemail messages as reminders to oneself) 
has become a significant feature of the 
communications scene (Pitney Bowes, 
2001b). 

Distractions at work can be minimised 
through the creation of a more flexible 
environment. Dealing with some activities, 
such as handling e-mail, at home is one 
possible solution and this is how many 
employees are coping with the problem. 

There is increasing evidence, too, of the 
degree to which the easy availability of e-mail 
and other new technologies, as well as the 
tendency to bring office technology into the 
home, is merging home and work life. This 
suggests that households are being managed 
more effectively. Examples are: 

e co-ordination of schedules; 

* organisation of children’s activities; 
* arranging appliance repairs; 

* communicating with utilities; or 
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* completing paid-work projects at home 
(Pitney Bowes/Institute for the Future, 
2000). 


Examination of household communication 
flow reveals that the current range of 
messaging tools allows people to depend on 
skills and management techniques learned at 
work and to bring them into their homes. 
Modern households can thus be seen as 
“quasi-corporate” structures. In general 
a-synchronous tools are preferred at home 
when “receiving” communications from 
businesses, so that they can be screened and 
filtered, with a chosen time and place for 
responding. However, 56 per cent have been 
found to prefer using the phone for “getting 
information” (only 9 per cent preferring 
e-mail) (Pitney Bowes/Institute for the 
Future, 2000). On average, 13 per cent of 
daily household communications (sent and 
received) are e-mail — with Sunday being the 
day of heaviest e-mail use (Pitney-Bowes, 
2001a). 


“You think this machine's your friend — 
but it’s not!” (Ephron and Ephron, 1998) 


The rapid increase in the availability of 
electronic mail has resulted in “e-mail 
overload”: users have cluttered in-boxes 
containing hundreds of messages, including 
outstanding tasks, partly read documents and 
conversational threads. E-mailers feel that 
they are wasting time managing the flood of 
communications, much of it unsolicited 
commercial messages (“spam”) or 
subscription-based publications that pile up 
in their in-boxes rather like newspapers do 
while the subscriber is on holiday: this has 
brought a new complexity into people’s lives. 
Yet, in a survey for Newsweek, 70 per cent of 
respondents said they could not do without 
e-mail and 60 per cent considered it made 
them more efficient (but, in the same survey, 
94 per cent claimed they wasted at least one 
hour a day responding to messages or deleting 
irrelevant ones) (E-Marketer, 2000). Other 
research suggests that users begin to feel 
overwhelmed about a year after first opening 
their accounts, while many people complain 
that the bulk of the problem.arises from 
messages they are not interested in receiving 
and that these stop them from dealing with 
the important ones (Lewis, 1997). 
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The idea that users feel “overwhelmed” is 
not a trivial one. Few people are trained in 
how to handle e-mail (or, indeed, any other 
form of communication) and it is easy to 
understand that they soon encounter 
problems. Attempts to rationalise filing are 
often unsuccessful and important messages 
may get overlooked or “lost” in folders 
(Pitney Bowes, 2001c; Whittaker and Sidner, 
1997). It is generally assumed that incoming 
messages are read and then deleted, replied to 
or filed, with the in-box containing a small 
number of items, while the rest are stored in 
folders. Major problems are, however, often 
experienced in creating appropriate folder 
labels when users try to file longer-term 
information for later retrieval and, then, in 
recalling these labels when they need to find 
the filed information. 

One US project found that, in practice, 
in-boxes contained an average of 2,482 items, 
with only 858 (34.5 per cent) filed. Many 
subjects experienced major problems in 
reading and replying to e-mail: they had 
backlogs of unanswered mail and had 
difficulty in finding information received. As a 
result, in-boxes were being used as task 
managers (many users complained they found 
it hard to classify and file information). The 
researchers identified three user-strategies for 
filing: “non-filers” (with no use for folders), 
“frequent filers” (who cleared their in-boxes 
daily) and “spring cleaners” ‘clearing their 
in-boxes only occasionally). Perhaps, frequent 
filing may be possible only for relatively low 
levels of incoming e-mail or where people are 
not required to be away from their computers 
for long periods (Whittaker and Sidner, 
1997). 

Those who have higher levels of incoming 
mail, or are away from their main work bases 
for significant periods of time (often as a 
result of the increased emphasis on worker 
productivity), cannot rely on simple decisions 
as to which items need to be filed. It is 
obvious that more elaborate coping strategies 
are needed. A recent cross-national study into 
the communication practices of office workers 
found that, in the USA, “high volume” 
e-mailers (i.e. the top 25 per cent) received or 
sent an average of 341 items per day, while 
the bottom 25 per cent handled “only” 85. 
Comparative “high-volume” figures for 
Britain, Germany and France were 320, 301 
and 256 respectively (Pitney Bowes, 2001b). 
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The same study found that the most prolific 
users of e-mail tended to have sales, service 
and professional roles and to be women. They 
coped by “segmenting” communications: for 
example, by checking work-related e-mail at 
home and through using relatively complex 
information management decisions on 
deleting, ignoring, saving or taking action. In 
addition, the more efficient workers preferred 
to integrate all in-coming messages 
(irrespective as to whether they were e-mail, 
voice-mail, letters or mobile answer-phone) in 
one tool or one in-box, no matter how 
difficult the technology transfer, while others 
stayed with the format in which the message 
was originally received. 

There appears to be an inverse relationship 
between the number of messages received and 
reporting that one feels under pressure. As the 
proportion of workers using e-mail increases 
(97 per cent of British office workers reported 
using e-mail daily), so the number of 
respondents claiming to be “overwhelmed” 
by the daily volume of messages has shown a 
continuous decline, with only 10 per cent of 
Germans saying they received too much 
(figures for Britain, France and the USA 
being 23 per cent, 29 per cent and 21 per cent 
respectively) (Pitney Bowes, 2001b). In 
assessing such figures one does, however, 
need to take gender differences in reporting 
into account: men are more inclined than 
women to over-estimate the size of their 
in-boxes (this phenomenon has been referred 
to as the virtual posing-pouch!) (Petrie, 
2000a). 

It is not just “electronic” filing that creates 
problems. A survey of European businesses 
found that 75 per cent of the British 
respondents preferred to print out their 
e-mails in order to read them, while 79 per 
cent of these were still filing the “hard” copy 
(Office of the E-envoy, 2001). 

E-mail overload has another effect: it 
increases stress. Managers have reported that 
e-mail causes them more stress than either 
conflict with the boss or dealing with 
customers’ complaints. In part, this is due to 
the commonly held perception that e-mail 
needs to be dealt with instantly. British 
Airways (an organisation that had itself, at 
one time, attempted to go paperless), with 
over two-million e-mail messages a week, 
tried to overcome its own staff’s stress 
problems by producing a paper-based 
newsletter called The Daily E-mail containing 
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tips on how to avoid overload problems 
(Hogg, 2000). 

These findings are, however, contradicted 
by a detailed study of “ordinary” British 
e-mailers, which suggested a quite different 
situation: far lower volumes sent and 
received, with little evidence of overload or 
spam. It concluded that: 


The popular idea that people are being 
inundated by unsolicited and unwanted e-mail 
does not actually bear scrutiny (Petrie, 2000b). 


The e-soap opera 


I turn on my computer. I wait impatiently as it 
connects. I go online. My breath catches in my 
chest as I hear three little words: you’ve got mail. 
I hear nothing. Not even the sounds on the 
streets of New York. Just the beat of my own 
heart: I have mail — from you! (Ephron and 
Ephron, 1998). 


One of e-mail’s most attractive features is that 
it is akin to being a written form of 
conversation: an electronic post-card. But, 
unlike conventional post-cards, each message 
is Just one of an interactive series. It acts 
rather like an episode in an electronic soap 
opera: message recipients wait eagerly for the 
next episode of their correspondence to 
arrive. Incoming messages are intriguing 
because they contain partial information and 
psychological reinforcement that people are 
curious to explore further: the e-mail 
environment is a soap opera in which the 
e-mailer is one of the characters. This is 
emphasised by the way in which new 
relationships are made and developed. Such 
stimuli can have a motivational function — as a 
form of conversation, e-mail is dynamic, 
changing with each message. The excitement 
of not knowing when a reply will come acts as 
a reinforcement stimulus, showing itself in 
reminder messages of the type: “Are you still 
alive?” or “Did you get my message?” (Kraut 
et al., 1999), E-mail can thus improve 
people’s emotional lives in important ways, by 
strengthening their links with one another 
(Petrie, 2000b). 

Personal involvement is a feature of 
electronic information: computer-mediated 
communication of all types is characterised 
not just by the development and 
strengthening of inter-personal relationships, 
but also by a willingness to self-disclose. 
E-mail, for example, is not only visually 
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anonymous (in that the communicators can 
neither see one another nor be aware of the 
expressions on each other’s faces: a feature it 
has in common with the telephone and radio), 
but also in that it is entirely text-based, 
thereby lacking the “richness” to be found in 
face-to-face and other visual and aural forms 
of communication (Joinson, 2001): 


I pretend we’re the oldest and dearest of friends 
... even though we don’t know each other’s 
names (Ephron and Ephron, 1998). 


The anonymity of the Internet encourages 
people to pass on or swap many types of 
personal information, hence the popularity of 
e-mail as a medium for contact and dating. 
Moreover, the evidence suggests that it is 
much easier to discuss personal problems 
where the environment encourages 
anonymity (as with a confessional) than it is in 
face-to-face situations. E-mail can easily take 
up the role of electronic confessional — not 
only for absolution from sin, but also to gain 
specialist advice and to discuss sensitive 
issues. 

There are, however, important gender 
differences in how men and women use 
e-mail. Thus, women will talk openly about 
sex online, while, for men, this is rare. They, 
on the other hand, are more likely than 
women to flirt in cyberspace (Petrie, 2000a). 

Men are also notoriously bad at expressing 
health worries and are often loth to discuss 
medical issues with doctors. Recent research 
has, however, suggested that they are far more 
willing to raise their fears when there is a 
guarantee of anonymity. So, while men are 
unlikely to walk into a doctor’s surgery to ask 
about embarrassing symptoms, they will be 
much happier talking anonymously to an 
invisible medical adviser through e-mail, to 
seek assistance through health kiosks in public 
places, or by accessing an interactive 
television programme (Nicholas, 2001). 


A spammer in the works 


Spam, spam, spam, spam ... lovely spam, 
wonderful spam. 


While the Vikings’ song in Monty Python’s 
Flying Circus provided an excellent 
advertisement for the famous luncheon-meat, 
the name had originally been the 
prize-winning entry in a competition at a 
party in 1936 (Patten, 2000). Now, thanks to 
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those Vikings, the name is more associated 
with unwanted, unsolicited and often 
untargeted e-mail. Unlike other forms of 
“junk” communication (such as junk mail or 
junk faxes), one cannot always glance at and 
then delete it, as junk e-mail is often mixed 
with large numbers of legitimate messages. 
Weeding it is time consuming: recipients 
often read junk e-mail before deleting it and 
many file some or all of it away. There is a 
strong feeling that managers have little or no 
understanding of the resultant problems, 
especially when it is their staff who do the 
filtering (Crawford, 1998). 

Research on the impact of e-mail on 
commercial resources suggests that spam 
places strain on networks, wastes band-width, 
causes servers to crash and increases network 
management overheads, as well as reducing 
ISPs’ ability to handle their customers’ mail 
(Brightmail, 2001). 

How much spam does the average e-mail 
account receiver And who are the big senders? 
I have a Hotmail account that is used solely 
for (very occasional) out-going messages. 
Therefore, every in-coming item 1s unsolicited 
and can be considered “spam”. I saved all the 
messages received during the months of 
February and November 2001 and classified 
them according to content type. During 
February, I received an average of 12.91 per 
day (i.e. a total of 361), while in November 
the average was 29.75 (total = 893). It has not 
been possible to ascertain whether this 
difference is due to any policy shift on the part 
of Microsoft. However, during the interim, 
they did make one change: subscribers now 
have two in-boxes, labelled “inbox” and “junk 
mail”: although, in practice, it is impossible to 
distinguish between their contents. 

Of the spam sampled, surprisingly (due to 
the anonymity of the service), pornography 
and sex were not the number-one category: 
finance (easy money scams, cheap mortgages, 
home work and credit/debit cards) was by far 
the most prominent type of offer — 38 per cent 
and 23 per cent respectively. Pornography 
and sex came second (15 per cent and 12 per 
cent), while a stable 22 per cent related to 
bodily functions or features: 

e “penis enlargement without surgery”; 

- “bigger breasts guaranteed”; 

e “lose 2-14 inches in ONE hour! 
GUARANTEED”; 

* “never shave again!”; 

e “50 per cent off Snor-gon”, 
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as well as sundry adverts for Viagra and a 
feminine equivalent called Viacreme. A total 
of 12 per cent of the February messages 
contained offers of cheap cars, while none of 
the later sample did (this may reflect 
purchasing patterns in the USA). Other 
significant categories included (US) dental 
services, gambling and jokes. The February 
sample, as one might expect, featured several 
Valentine-related messages, while the 
November one contained more politically- 
oriented propositions, such as adverts for 
American flags, various offers along the lines 
of “Blast Bin Laden” [sic], as well as bin 
Laden “jokes” (sample: “What do you call 
Osama bin Laden buried up to his neck in 
sand? Not enough sand”.). There were also 
periodic messages from Hotmail telling me 
that my in-box would be emptied, as the spam 
was exceeding my allocated disk space! About 
12 per cent of the items could not be 
categorised from the subject line and led to 
dead links (links to the more dubious Web 
sites are frequently cut after a few hours). 
“Broadcast” spammers are experts at 
promotion and marketing. Where subject 
lines are not descriptive, these are often 
disguised as genuine messages, so as to avoid 
auto-deletion. Many contained headings such 
as: 
e “Hotmail members please read”; 
- “Last night was amazing”; 
« “JT know you'll like this”; 
* “re: cancelled meeting”; 
+ “re: your service request”; or just 
ec SH 


Spam is also self-perpetuating: a proportion 

of items in the “home work” category were for 
CD-Rom or downloadable address files, such 
as: “99 million e-mail addresses ~ only $751”. 

In addition to analysing my own spam, I 
also contacted a small sample of people who 
had commented on spam in an information/ 
library online discussion group and asked 
them to send me a few days’ worth of spam 
from other e-mail service providers, with their 
comments (and, of course,.I was in a small 
way, spamming too!). The material they sent 
corresponded closely with my own. 

Further support for these findings comes 
from a more recent survey by Brightmail (who 
estimate that between 15 per cent and 30 per 
cent of e-mails handled by ISPs are spam). 
One commentator remarked, with surprise, 
that sex and pornography (which are, 
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perhaps, the engine of the Internet) had failed 
to make Brightmail’s “top three” (Bernstein, 
2002). 

Brightmail’s survey of the spam blocked by 
its proprietary software during 2001 gives first 
place to Viagra, with 300,000 attacks (out of 
an estimated total of 162 million spam 
messages), followed by a Nigerian 
cash-extraction scam and a September 
lith-related financial deal. Both the latter 
were designed to play on recipients’ emotions 
in order to extract (large quantities of) cash 
(Brightmail, 2001). 

The “Nigerian” trick is typical of similar 
operations in various parts of West Africa and 
is well known. These messages appear to be 
directed almost solely at institutional e-mail 
addresses, as this form of spam did not appear 
once in my own Hotmail sample and was 
absent from virtually all the other samples 
from commercial e-mail providers. 


Aggression: shaming, blaming and 
flaming 


E-mail isn’t just about speed and efficiency and 
information. It’s also about unscreened 
emotions, about opinions, untempered by body 
language, about thoughts unrefined by 
reflection, about hostility and provocation ... 
(Eisner, 2000). 


While all forms of communication can lead to 
misunderstandings, conflicts are more likely 
to result from e-mail: the technology is too 
new to have developed the subtleties available 
elsewhere. As a result, there is a host of social, 
legal, cultural, technical and other, as yet 
unresolved, issues. E-mail is both very 
personal while, at the same time, 
instantaneous. Senders pay much less 
attention to how they handle their out-going 
messages than they do to other forms of 
communication: letters and memos are read 
and re-read, while important telephone calls 
are rehearsed in advance. On the other hand, 
e-mails are often sent without a second 
thought. The result? Poorly written and 
ambiguous texts that can easily lead to 
misunderstandings or overt aggression. 
Michael Eisner, head of the Walt Disney 
Corporation, has been outspoken on this 
issue. For him, it is the very speed and ease of 
sending e-mail that makes it dangerous. He 
feels that the slowness of the old technology 
helped protect us from ourselves, while “blind 
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copied” (“bcc”) e-mail will one day lead to 
the downfall of companies — or even 
countries: to him, they are a form of virus, 
suggesting that virtually every fight in an 
organisation starts over an e-mailed 
misunderstanding (Eisner, 2000). 

Its immediacy and convenience makes 
e-mail an easy vent for work-place frustrations 
and people will say things that they would not 
dream of saying face to face. E-mail lacks the 
bodily cues that help us understand what 
another person is saying when we can see 
them, while the telephone or radio gives us 
aural cues. 

More than half the respondents to a survey 
by Novell, claimed to have been “flamed”. 
Some had been criticised, disciplined or even 
sacked by e-mail. Others had received abuse 
and harassment from office bullies (the report 
quotes other research in support of the theory 
that modern managers and captains of 
industry may well have once been school 
bullies themselves) (Lewis, 1997). 


Is the “send-message” button addictive? 


In the dark of one’s room, in the late of night, in 
the frustration of being alone or lonely, the 
“send” button can prove an irresistible 
temptation to propel thoughtless thoughts on 
their way to impress or titillate or even inflict 
pain (Eisner, 2000). 


While e-mail has now become a key feature of 
both business and social communication, its 
popularity has led to an increasing number of 
problems. Users are feeling overwhelmed by 
the volume received, the pressure to respond 
quickly and the difficulty of finding time to 
develop effective strategies for coping with full 
in-boxes. They are also concerned about the 
use of e-mail as a medium for harassment. 
E-mail issues are people issues. 

What can be done? Training is obviously 
one solution. Information scientists know all 
about information retrieval and are experts at 
database organisation and file management. 
There appears to be a training role here. 

The development of research is also crucial. 
More needs to be known about e-mail: both 
quantitative and qualitative investigations into 
how, when and why it is used and its impact 
on people’s lives (are there really people who 
cannot survive without their hourly e-mail fix 
in the dead of night?). 
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One researcher was intrigued by the way 
that e-mail has been such a success, while 
other innovations in communications 
technology have failed. This led him to 
suggest that investigators should begin 
studying technologies at their origin. He 
looked at how social and technical 
communication are intertwined, taking the 
development of e-mail as a case study and 
examining the role of experts in its creation 
(Kilker, 1999). This is one direction that can 
be taken. But there are many others. 

E-mail still manages to retain its mystical 
effect on people: it is possible that there really 
are anoraks addicted to their “read” and 
“send” buttons (“file” and “delete” are rarely 
heard of in this context!). Such a view is 
supported by the results of an international 
survey: 95 per cent of Germans, and 89 per 
cent of all respondents, thought the Internet 
to be potentially addictive (Haggart, 2001). 
Other research has correlated high levels of 
Internet use with depression, introversion and 
isolation (Petrie and Gunn, 1998), fora 
minority, e-mail is a new form of 
non-communication that adds to their 
isolation. George in You’ve Got Mail (Ephron 
and Ephron, 1998), illustrates the need for 
further research on human aspects of 
computer-mediated communication. 
Perhaps, he should have the final word. Asked 
if he has an e-mail account yet, George 
responds: 


Well, as far as I’m concerned, the Internet is just 
another way of being rejected by women. 
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introduction 


A new field of enquiry, “cyberpsychology” or 
“the psychology of the Internet”, has begun 
taking form over the last couple of years 
(although arguably it dates back further with 
psychological research on telephone — and 
computer-mediated communication). With 
the recent launch of two journals 
(CyberPsychology and Behavior and The 
Journal of On-line Behavior) and a number of 
books (Gackenbach, 1998; Wallace, 1999), 
the psychological processes involved in 
Internet behaviour is increasingly becoming a 
topic of academic research. 

In keeping with its roots in “traditional” 
work on computer-mediated communication, 
the majority of cyberpsychological research is 
directed at communication over the Internet. 
For instance, recent papers have focused on 
self-disclosure in computer-mediated 
communication (CMC) (Joinson, 2001), 
health care and CMC (Budman, 2000), 
gender differences in “smiley” (or emoticon) 
use (Wolf, 2000) and the development of 
norms in CMC groups (Postmes et al., 2000). 

Other focuses of work in this area include 
the psychological impact of Internet use (e.g. 
addiction (Griffiths, 1998) or social isolation 
and depression (Kraut et al., 1998)), the use of 
the Internet to conduct psychological research 
and assessment (Birnbaum, 2000; Buchanan, 
2000; Joinson and Buchanan, 2001; Joinson, 
1999) and “deviant” behaviour during Internet 
use (e.g. identity manipulation). 

However, despite its importance in 
popularising the Internet outside academic 
and military circles, the psychological 
processes associated with information seeking 
(or “browsing”) on the World Wide Web 
(WWW) has received scant attention from 
psychological researchers. Of the few studies 
published that do not deal exclusively with its 
use as a research tool, the majority deal with 
the evaluation of Web sites, or in rare cases 
the use of search engines and or navigation 
strategies from a human-computer interaction 
perspective. This pattern is repeated in 
medical research, with the majority of work 
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that deals with the Web focusing almost 
exclusively on the content of the Web sites 
rather than users’ behaviour in accessing 
information. 

This omission of the Web from the body of 
developing knowledge of social behaviour on 
the Internet is problematic because the Web 
drove much of the development on the 
Internet in terms of usage and application/ 
innovation. While the almost limitless amount 
of information available on the Web is often 
touted as one of the main reasons to access 
the Internet, relatively little is known about 
the psychological processes that underpin the 
seeking of that information (see Thelwell, 
2001). 

In particular, we are concerned with 
differences and similarities between patterns 
of information seeking in “real life” and on 
the Internet. There is a well-established body 
of research in computer-mediated 
communication to suggest that the medium 
used for person-to-person communication 
has a significant effect on, for instance, 
self-disclosure (Joinson, 2001) and affiliation 
within an interaction (Walther, 1996). The 
main causes for these differences seem to be 
the perceived and real anonymity of 
communication over the Internet (particularly 
visual anonymity — not being able to see the 
other person), the linguistic techniques used 
in CMC (i.e. paralanguage like emoticons) 
and the norms within an online environment. 
It is unclear whether Web behaviour is 
similarly disinhibited. The two studies 
reported here begin a tentative process of 
studying the psychological processes that 
underpin web information seeking. 


Study one: soccer fans on the WWW 


Fanship was chosen as the focus of study 
one[1] because it allows for clear predictions 
about information-seeking behaviour in real 
life. For many fans, an association with a 
favoured team forms an important aspect of 
their identity. By incorporating an association 
with a favoured team into. the self-concept, 
that person is also party to the foibles of their 
favoured team’s subsequent performances. 
The benefits of fanship are generally thought 
to be grounded in a tendency to “bask in 
reflected glory” (BIRGing), where a person 
publicises their association with a successful 
other. For instance, in one study (Cialdini 
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et al., 1976}, it was found that significantly 
more people wore the college football team 
sweatshirt the Monday after a win than the 
Monday after a loss. Furthermore, they found 
that fans used the pronoun “we” more 
frequently after a win than after “they” (the 
team) lost. 

If fanship has benefits when the team is 
successful, it should also have costs when the 
team is unsuccessful. Poor performances by a 
team to which one is closely associated should 
have a negative impact on the evaluation of 
fans, and those fans’ own self-evaluation. | 
Indeed, it has been found that poor 
performances by a college basketball team 
have a negative impact on both the mood and 
self-esteem of fans, and their optimism for 
both self and team future performance 
(Hirt et al., 1992). , 

Because fans are not willing to stop 
supporting a team once an association has 
been formed, fans must use impression 
management strategies when faced with a 
poor performance. Snyder et al. (1983) used 
the term “cutting off reflected failure” 
(CORFing) to describe how individuals avoid 
the negative evaluations that follow being 
associated with a negatively valued other. The 
main CORFing strategy is to reduce the 
association between the self and the 
negatively valued item, for example by 
claiming a weaker association with a negative 
group than actually exists. An alternative 
CORFing strategy, especially if the audience 
is internal, is to avoid information about a 
favoured team following a defeat. 

The aim of this study is to examine the 
information seeking of soccer fans on the 
World Wide Web. If Web information sources 
are used for self-enhancement purposes, it 
would be expected that access rates would 
increase following a win. Conversely, if Web 
sources are a potential threat to fans’ 
self-image following a defeat, it would be 
expected that access rates would fall. However, 
in light of the apparent willingness of people to 
access on the Web information avoided in real 
life, the number of accesses are not predicted 
to fall following a defeat. 


Method 


Methodological overview and design 
The primary measure of information 
searching was the raw level of activity, in the 
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form of accesses per day. This measure 
includes accesses to all pages, rather than 
simply to the main “homepage”. In August 
1994 an e-mail message was sent to the 
owners of FA Premiership Web pages asking 
for their co-operation. Of those that replied, 
the Manchester City and Liverpool Web 
pages already collected the number of raw 
accesses, so they were chosen for the study. 
The owner of the Everton fanzine provided 
two months figures, and began collecting data 
in February (see below for dates). 

There were two conditions used in the 
study. The first was the three level (win, loss 
and draw) between-subjects factor of the 
actual results the team achieved. The second 
condition was the two level (pre-result and 
post-result) within-subjects measure of 
timescale. For each result, the number of 
accesses before a result acted as the control, 
and the number of accesses after a specific 
result acted as the experimental condition. 


Materials 

On each day-the owners of the fanzines 
collected the number of accesses to each 
team’s Web pages. For Manchester City the 
data ran from the start of November 1994 to 
8 May 1995. For Liverpool the data ran from 
the start of the season (18 August 1994) to 
5 January 1995. The data for Everton ran 
through the whole of October and November, 
and then from 16 February 1995 to the 
beginning of May 1995. 

Because at the time of the study most 
people had access to the Internet through 
their workplace, two measures were used. For 
the control, the number of accesses the last 
working day before a result was used. For the 
experimental number of accesses, the first 
working day after a result was used. 
Generally, if a match was on a Saturday, this 
meant that the control day was a Friday, and 
the experimental day was a Monday. Because 
the dependent variable (number of accesses) 
was measured both pre- and post-result, and a 
within-subjects design utilised, any tendency 
to either BIRG or CORF was not confounded 
with a general increase in activity as the 
Internet became more popular. That is, if a 
site became more popular (and this coincided 
with a winning run), the use of a control 
ensured that the baseline level of activity 
increased accordingly. 

The Christmas programme was excluded 
from the analysis because of the low level of 
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accesses over the Christmas and New Year 
period. This led to a total of 76 results for 
analysis: 30 victories, 19 draws and 27 defeats. 
There were 25 Liverpool results (14 wins, five 
defeats, six draws), 19 Everton results (six wins, 
nine defeats, four draws), and 32 Manchester 
City results (10 wins, 13 defeats, 9 draws). 


Results and discussion 


The mean level of accesses for each team’s 
homepage across the two conditions is shown 
in Table I. The data from each team’s Web 
site was initially analysed separately to 
examine whether the same pattern of activity 
existed for each. A series of two-way, mixed 
design (result x timescale) ANOVAs yielded a 
no effect of the between-subjects variable 
(result) or the within-subjects variable 
(timescale) for each of the teams. The 
interaction between the result achieved by the 
team and whether the measure was pre or 
post that result was significant for Everton 
(F (2, 16) =4.57, p<0.05) and Manchester 
City (F (2, 29) =5.92, p<0.01), and 
marginally significant for Liverpool 

(F (2, 22) =3.04, p=0.068). 

A combined (across all teams) 2 x 2 
ANOVA (result x timescale) showed a 
significant interaction between the result the 
team achieved and whether the measure was 
pre or post that result on the number of 
accesses (F (2, 73) = 12.6, p< 0.001). This 
interaction is illustrated in Figure 1. Simple 


Table | Mean number of “hits” across results by team 


Time scale 
Pre-result Post-result 
Mean Std Mean Std 
Man City . 
Win 442.5* 189.9 714.7% 358.9 
Draw 612.3 289.2 589.0 203.2 
Defeat 564.8 320.9 524.7 247.5 
Everton 
Win 278.5 214.6 339.2 191.3 
Draw 393.0 269.6 229.5 131.9 
Defeat 316.8 248.7 © 267.3 234.7 
Liverpool 
Win 113.5” 291.6 1041.9* 505.4 
Draw 1018.7 367.1 970.5 441.9 
Defeat 812.0 306.9 870.8 357.7 


Note: *= significant difference (5 per cent) between pre and pos 
accesses levels for each repeated measure 
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Figure 1 Mean number of “hits” before and after a result (combined 
across all three teams) 
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effects analyses found that the level of activity 
was significantly higher post victory than 
before a victory (p< 0.05), but not 
significantly different after a defeat or draw 
compared to before a defeat or draw. 

As expected, the number of accesses to 
football fanzines on the Internet increased the 
first working day after a win compared with 
the last working day before a win. Information 
seeking on the Internet may therefore be 
motivated by self-enhancement concerns. 
There were no significant differences between 
the first working day after a losing 
performance and the last working day before a 
loss. This suggests that the need to protect 
one’s self-image by “cutting off reflected 
failure” does not influence information 
seeking on the Internet. This pattern of 
results supports the notion that people are 
more willing to seek potentially threatening 
information on the Internet than in “real life”. 

Interestingly, levels of accesses before a 
draw were (non-~significantly) higher than 
levels before either a victory or defeat, 
perhaps because these games were between 
teams more closely matched (hence the 
draw), and thus generated greater interest in 
potentially diagnostic information. 


Study two: seeking cancer information 
on the WWW 


The Internet is becoming an important source 
of health information. A search by the present 
authors for the term “cancer” in early 2001 
yielded 6,680,000 results using the search 
engine www.google.com. However, our 
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understanding of the motives for people 
accessing cancer sites are not well known. For 
example, people might wish to gain more 
information about a personal condition with a x 
view to self-diagnosis, they might wish to gain 
more information to consider suitable 
treatments or prognosis, or they might wish to 
make contacts with people in a similar 
condition to themselves. In some cases, they 
may well be relatives or friends of people 
diagnosed with cancer. It is even possible that 
people accessing a health information site do 
not have any illness, but are seeking - 
preventative information about a range of 
potential ailments. ` 
It is also possible that psychological factors 
are involved in the information-seeking a 
behaviour of health site users. For instance, it 
is common for people to avoid or mis- 
remember threatening information (Taylor, 
1989). This is particularly the case if health 
information is seen as personally relevant 
(Sherman et al., 2000). Males also tend to 
avoid health check-ups because attending 
would show signs of physical vulnerability 
(Davies et al., 200C). However, it has long 
been argued that the Internet has a 
disinhibiting effect on users (Joinson, 1998), 
which may encourage users to access 
information normally avoided Jjoinson, 2000) 
or indeed to disclose more health-relevant 
information about themselves than they 
would face-to-face ‘Joinson, 2001). 
However, although the disinhibiting effect 
of the Internet seems to be applicable to 
certain health behaviours (e.g. self-help 
groups), there is little evidence that people 
with unhealthy lifestyles are more likely to 
seek diagnostic and/or change-focused 
information on the Web than they would in 
“real life”. For instance, a study of.a staff 
health promotion site showed that users were 
predominantly those already exercising, 
rather than those either not taking any 
exercise or those contemplating taking more 
exercise than at present (Griffin et al., 2000). 
One possible step toward understanding the 
motivations of health-Web users would be to 
compare access figures to a health site with a 
comparable “real life” information source. 
The present study does precisely this: by 
comparing access data from a cancer Web site 
and a telephone helpline it is hoped that some 
clues toward understanding users motivations 
might be garnered. 
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Telephone helplines also provide an 
interactive resource for people who are 
seeking information or support. Telephone 
cancer helplines can provide emotional 
support (Broadstock and Borland, 1998), and 
research has shown that cancer helplines are 
also able to provide complex information to 
people with cancer and also to their family 
and friends (Morra et al., 1993). There is 
some evidence that use of helplines is 
selective, for example some cancer helplines 
are only used by a small proportion of the 
client group they are set up for (Broadstock 
and Hill, 1997), and a study of users to the 
Anti-Cancer Council of Victoria’s Cancer 
Information Service found that a large 
proportion of callers either had breast cancer 
(54 per cent) or genito-urinary cancers (18 
per cent) (Broadstock and Borland, 1998). 

The present research examines the use of 
cancer telephone helplines and Internet sites. 
It was predicted that the pattern of 
information seeking about cancer on the Web 
would closely mirror prevalence in the UK 
population. This is because it is expected that 
the main users of a cancer information site on 
the Web would be those already diagnosed, or 
those seeking information about someone 
who has been diagnosed. A second prediction 
was that embarrassing or stigmatised cancers 
(e.g. testicular, prostate and hing cancers) will 
more closely match prevalence than the 
telephone helpline. 


Method 


The two sources of cancer information were 
the Cancer Research Campaign (CRC) 
“Cancer Help” Web site 
(www.cancerhelp.org.uk/) and the 
CancerBACUP telephone helpline (0800 
181199). Information on the number of calls 
to the telephone helpline, sub-divided by the 
site of the cancer (e.g. lung, breast), between 
April 1997 and March 1998 were collected by 
the experimenters. Similarly, the number of 
“hits” (pages accessed) to each type of cancer 
on the CRC Website between April 1997 and 
March 1998 was also collected. There were 
six fully “live” cancer information sections 
during the whole of the data collection period, 
with others joining during the year. Only the 
six sub-sections live throughout the data 
collection period were analysed. 
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The rates per 100,000 population of newly 
diagnosed cases of cancer in England and 
Wales in 1997 (collected by the Office for 
National Statistics) were used as a baseline for 
the investigation. 


Results and discussion 


The percentage “hits” (number of accesses to 
each page within a subsection) for the five 
most popular cancer sites on the World Wide 
Web, and the matching telephone helpline 
and prevalence data are shown in Table II. 

The correlation between prevalence in 
England and Wales and Web/telephone 
enquiries was analysed using Pearson’s 
correlation co-efficient. As predicted, the 
pattern of accesses on the Web more closely 
matched prevalence (r = 0.81) than the 
pattern of telephone calls (r = 0.63). A 
difference score was calculated between Web/ 
telephone percentages and the prevalence, 
and the two scores compared using a t-test. 
The difference between WWW and actual 
prevalence (392.7) was significantly smaller 
than the difference between the telephone 
helpline and prevalence (425.6, t (5) = —2.88, 
p = 0.03). 

Looking more closely at the data, it is clear 
that some cancers over-represented on the 
Web (e.g. prostate and cancer) may represent 
the gender imbalance in Internet usage. 
Similarly, with almost twice the number of 
men diagnosed with lung cancer than women 
(81.6 vs 46.4 per 100,000), the over- 
representation of lung cancer may again be a 
facet of a gender imbalance in Internet use. 
However, the over-representation of breast 
cancer on both the Web and telephone 
helplines suggests that women are using the 
Web in substantial numbers to access 
information about cancer. The large 
over-representation of testicular cancer is of 
particular interest, suggesting that in this case 
browsing may be more curiosity driven rather 
than post-diagnosis. In light of the 
well-documented problems in encouraging 
men to self-examine or even to report to a 
medical professional when in severe pain, that 
they might be more willing to access 
information on testicular cancer on the Web 
is encouraging. 

The data reported here strongly suggest 
that the Web may be a particularly useful 
resource to the provision of cancer 


WWW hits (per cent six sites) 
Telephone (per cent all enquiries) 
Telephone (per cent six sites) 
Prevalence (per cent all cancers) 
Prevalence (per cent six sites) 

Female prevalence (per cent six sites) 
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Table HI WWW and telephone helpline “hits” by cancer site 


Breast Lung 
24.2 21.3 
27.6 7.2 
53.49 13.95 
15.6 15.1 
21.11 26.82 
27.72 9.73 
Male prevalence (per cent six sites) 0 17.11 


information to groups who may under-use 
current resources, specifically men with 
testicular cancer, and both genders seeking 
information about lung cancer. However, just 
as health promotion information requires 
consideration of the stage of change of the 
user for effective change, so information 
about illnesses needs to recognise the motives 
of the Internet user. It is our contention that, 
in the main, the cancer site we studied was 
primarily used by people who had been 
diagnosed with a specific cancer. However, 
the over-representation of testicular cancer 
suggests that for stigmatised cancers where 
clear preventative measures are available (e.g. 
self-examination), the users may well be 
motivated by prophylactic goals. The 
provision of health information on the 
Internet needs to recognise this distinction. 


General discussion 


Despite focusing on information seeking in 
two seemingly dissimilar domains, the studies 
reported above share some striking 
similarities. A first is methodological — both 
rely on log files and site traffic to infer 
information seeking and actual levels of 
activity. Although there are some technical 
problems in assuming that “hit” is roughly 
equal to activity (Goldberg, 1995), in the 
studies reported here the methodology 
seemed quite strong (Thelwell, 2001). A 
further similarity is that in both cases 
information-seeking activity did indeed seem 
to follow patterns on the Web that would not 
be expected in more “traditional” media. A 
final similarity is in the increasing 
professionalism of the Web. When the soccer 
study was first conducted in 1994-1995, no 
football clubs had official Web pages, and 
only around half of all UK Premiership clubs 
had fan-led sites. The common mode of 
information dissemination was via USENET 
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newsgroups. In 1999, Green (1999) reported 
than just 45 per cent of football clubs he 
questioned had official Web sites. In the 
Premiership the figure is 75 per cent. A quick 
check in 2001-2002 confirms that all current 
Premiership football clubs now have official 
Web sites. Similarly, the cancér Web site, 
although some years later, and sponsored by a 
well-known organisation, was primarily the 
work of a single individual based in a 
university. The site has now been 
professionally redesigned. 

Most discussions about information seeking 
on the Internet tend to stress the need to 
validate the accuracy and source of 
information. While the aim of this paper is not 
to question this warthy ambition, for sports 
fans information seeking is also motivated by 
other factors — specifically the impression 
management activities of fans. This would 
seem to be a robust effect: End (2001) 
studied BIRGing and CORFing strategies on 
the Internet amongst NFL fans in the USA. 
He found that fans use the bulletin boards to 
bask in reflected glcry following a victory, and 
that the bulletin boards of successful teams 
were busier than those of unsuccessful tearns 
across the time-span of his study. The 
psychological processes identified in study 
one here would therefore seem to apply 
equally well to computer-mediated 
communication and Web browsing. 


Information seeking on the Internet: 

a methodological note 

As noted, hits are not the most accurate way 
to monitor behaviour on a Web site. Indeed, 
they can, for exceptionally popular sites, 
actually be misleading (Goldberg, 1995). At 
the time the research was conducted, there 
was little alternative to a painstaking analysis 
of log files. However, the use of cookies and 
dynamic Web content, backlinks and queries 
information suggests that Web behaviour 
should be open to more detailed investigation 
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(Thelwell, 2001). Of course, these techniques 
are site specific — if a user leaves your site, you 
will not necessarily know where they go to 
next. 

Alongside this is the need to know more not 
just about the types of information people 
seek on the Internet (like the above two 
studies), which is presumed to be motivated 
in some form or other. But we also need to 
know more about human-computer 
interaction from a Web behaviour viewpoint. 
For instance, experienced users may well 
judge the potential usefulness of a hyperlink 
based cn its URL before clicking the link. 
Similar_y, if one is accessing the Internet in a 
public for accountable/monitored) way, you 
may be less likely to access potentially useful 
information, on say testicular cancer, from a 
dubious sounding Web site (e.g. 
www.feelyourballs.com/) than a seemingly 
more respectable source (e.g. 
www.stfellshospital.edu/balls/). 


Conclusions 


The results of the two studies suggest that 
information seeking on the Internet has 
certain similarities (e.g. BIRGing) and 
differences (e.g. compared to telephone 
helplines) to information seeking in broadly 
equiva.ent off-line behaviours. We 
hypotkesise that this is because the act of 
information seeking is a product of the 
interaction between the target information, 
the strategies employed to search, the social 
environment in which the information is 
sought and the psychological implications of 
the information on the seeker. To an extent, 
the dearth of information on the psychology 
of Web behaviour reflects the relative paucity 
of infcrmation gathered on Website visitors, 
and additional methodological problems (e.g. 
network caches (Goldberg, 1995). However, 
as surveillance procedures improve (e.g. 
cookies, logged dynamic page serving), so it 
should be possible to better understand Web 
browsing behaviour (Thelwell, 2001). 
Unfortunately, increased surveillance may 
well fundamentally change the behaviour 
being recorded — for instance, increased 
accountability tends to reduce the level of 
disinhibited communication over the Internet 
(Joinson, 2001). We must be careful not to 
throw the behavioural baby out with the 
methcdological bath water. 
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Note 


1 The results of study one were originally reported in 
Joinson (2000). 
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introduction 


In the traditional information environment 
human intermediaries, such as librarians and 
information scientists, find, analyse and 
evaluate information so that end-users are 
able to search easily, quickly, effectively and 
with confidence. Today, with many people 
searching themselves, the Internet is expected 
to take on board the role of the human 
intermediary. Of course there 1s a new 
expectation — and that is that people are 
digitally literate. Gilster (1997) defines: 


Digital literacy as the ability to understand and 
use information in multiple formats from a wide 
range of sources when it is presented via 
computers. 


And he continues: 


Acquiring digital literacy for the Internet use 
involves mastering a set of core competencies. 
The most essential of these is the ability to make 
informed judgements about what you find 
on-line (Gilster, 1977). 


But, end-users do not always have that 
literacy, or the time, to search the Internet 
effectively for information that could support 
their work. The problem is compounded by 
the fact that the Internet as a whole is not well 
organised and information retrieval 1s 
inevitably a difficult and time-consuming 
process: 


The sheer enormity of information available and 
the corresponding lack of organisation of this 
information can prove an effective barrier to 
potential users (Hiom and Huxley, 1996). 


As Gilster notes, the Internet is an inclusive 
medium, where there is no central 
organisation determining what goes onto the 
Internet, nor is there any sense of 
accountability to a mass audience. 

As a response, a growing number of 
organised digital collections (libraries) have 
found their way onto the Internet. Many 
definitions of digital libraries are in circulation 
but for the purpose of this study a digital 
library is defined as an organised collection of 
online full-text digital information focused on 
one or more specific subject areas. It also 
embraces the people who are responsible for 
the selection, organisation, interpretation, 
distribution, and preservation of the 
collection of digital work so they are readily 
and economically available for use by a 
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defined community or set of communities 
(Borgman, 1999). 


Aims and objectives 


The research presented here constitutes one 

part of a larger study examining the use and 

impact of digital libraries (including gateways) 

on academics. The overall objective is to 

enrich our knowledge of the “new” digital 

information player (Nicholas, 2000). To this 

end the senior authors have already evaluated 

the use of the Social Sciences Information 

Gateway (SOSIG) and Art, Design, 

Architecture & Media Gateway (ADAM) 

gateways. More specifically reported here are 

the results of an evaluation of the use of the 

electronic journals (e-journals) service of the 

library and information service (LIS) of the 

University of Patras, Greece. 

The data sought included: 

* the number of users; 

* personal characteristics of users (age, 
gender, and occupation); 

* frequency of use; 

* purpose of use; 

* search methods and services provided; 

* obstacles preventing users accessing a 
digital library; and 

e preferred form of subscription to a 
journal title — electronic or print. 


Literature review 


A review of digital library research reveals that 

studies typically cover the following topics: 

¢ collection development; 

+ development methodology and design 
issues; 

* user interfaces; 

* information organisation (classification 
and indexing); 

* resource discovery (metadata); 

* access and file management; 

* user studies; 

¢ information retrieval; 

* legal issues; 

* social issues; 

* evaluation of digital information; 

e evaluation of digital libraries; 

* standards, preservation; 

+ implications for library managers; and 

¢ future directions (Chowdhury and 
Chowdhury, 1999). 
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The vast majority of research is typically 
concerned with technological issues. The 
importance ~ and the absence — of user-driven 
studies on digital libraries have been 
emphasised by a number of commentators 
(Brophy, 1999; Lancaster, 1977; Ashcroft 
and Langdon, 1999). 

Despite the paucity of research we are at 
last beginning to build a picture of the digital 
library user. Regarding the personal 
characteristics of users, results of the SOSIG 
and ADAM studies showed that most 
end-users were women (see Table I). The age 
profile shows that users span the age ranges 
but ADAM users are typically younger. In 
regard to their occupation, all groups 
questioned — academic staff, research staff, 
and students ~ made good use of the two 
services. A clear comparison between SOSIG 
and ADAM occupational results is not 
possible, because the SOSIG questionnaire 
included information professionals and 
ADAM attempted to exclude them (but 
unsuccessfully so). Nevertheless ADAM 
attracts more students. 

Generally, end-users seern to be well 
favoured to the general concept of electronic 
information resources (King and Moffat, 


Table | Personal characteristics of users of the SOSIG 
and ADAM gateways (per cent) 


SOSIG ADAM 
(per cent} (per cent) 

Gender 
Female 55.7 60.7 
Male 42.0 39.3 
Unknown 2.3 0.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 
Age 
17-24 13.0 36.9 
25-34 31.3 25.0 
35-44 23.7 20.2 
45-54 25.2 13.1 
55-64 6.1 48 
65+ 0.8 0.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 
Occupation 
Students 16.0 53.6 
Research staff 11.5 3.6 
Academic staff 12.2 16.7 
Information scientists 29.8 13.1 
Other 17.6 13.1 
Unknown 13.0 0.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 
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1996; Monopoli and Nicholas, 2000, p. 224; 
2001, p. 51). This optimism results: from the 
speed of searching and printing, the benefits 
of simultaneous access to information, the 
fact that users can have access to data from 
their desktop, and having 24-hour access to 
resources (BUBL, 1998; Ramsden, 1998; 
Woodward, 1997; Tomney and Burton, 
1998). However, there are those users who 
favour print. A study undertaken at the 
University of Birmingham (Dalton and 
Nankivell, 1999) concerning the use of the 
pilot electronic short loan service showed a 
preference for the print version. Some of the 
reasons provided were: greater coverage, no 
dependence on computer access, and no need 
for printing facilities. In addition, users of an 
e-journals service were asked to indicate 
whether they believed that print journals 
would be replaced by the electronic version in 
the foreseeable future. Results showed only 
one of the researchers interviewed believed 
that, while the rest believed that the 
portability and the ability to browse and 
annotate articles favoured the print version 
(Pedersen and Stockdale, 1999). 

Concerning the digital library users’ search 
abilities and their searching success, there is a 
large body of literature suggesting that most 
end-users have not progressed much in this. 
They tend to adopt a relatively 
unsophisticated, simplistic approach to 
searching and limited use of Boolean 
operators or other commands. Direct 
searching is preferred to browsing (which is 
plainly more direct), while single keywords 
are used instead of Boolean operators (Bates 
et al., 1993; Teitelbaum and Sewell, 1986; 
Tolle and Hah, 1985; King and Moffat, 1996; 
Monopoli and Nicholas, 2000, pp. 227-9; 
East et al., 1995; ILEF, 1999). However, 
results on the use of e-journals services 
indicated that users prefer to browse rather 
than looking for a specific article (Dalton and 
Nankivell, 2000; McKnight, 1997). In 
addition, the use of thesauri is limited. After 
the initial introductory search session, use of 
the thesaurus declined, and nonusers of the 
thesaurus were at least as successful and often 
more successful than users of a thesaurus in 
retrieving the items that they said they 
needed. At the same time, results of a similar 
survey of the ADAM gateway concluded that 
in fact librarians seemed to be the greatest 
users of thesauri (Ferry, 1996). 
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Notwithstanding the low use of advanced 
searching techniques, such as Boolean 
operators and thesauri, few people used the 
online help function, which could support 
their searches. At the same time online help 
and generally any kind of instructions 
provided to users on how to use a system in its 
full potential are characterised as important 
factors of an online information system 
(Monopoli and Nicholas, 2000, p. 230; 2001, 
p. 49). The low take-up of search tools can be 
explained by the fact that few users recognise 
that they are inexperienced in using online 
searching tools or have problems with 
keywords. They do not realise that a low 
return of hits from searching may be due to 
the poor search strategy employed. They are 
more likely to attribute this to the database 
coverage rather than realise that better use of 
Boolean operators, truncation and synonyms 
may yield better results. Of course sometimes 
they are not even aware that help is at hand. 
Thus our evaluation of the ADAM gateway 
showed that the low use of online help was 
due to the fact that a great number of users 
were not even aware of the existence of the 
online help service. Significantly, half of 
respondents agreed that online help could 
replace the help provided by an intermediary, 
such as a librarian, and play the role of a 
human supporter (Monopoli and Nicholas, 
2001, p. 49). Despite the high proportion of 
respondents indicating that online help could 
replace a human supporter, less than a 
quarter of them had used the service. As a 
response to this, a key outcome of the STM 
information system study is that academic 
users are reluctant to attempt new literature 
searching methods until they are convinced of 
their efficacy and they are comfortable with 
them (British Library, 1993). 

End-users of various online information 
systems have expressed doubts over digital 
information sources. The slow loading of a 
Web page and the accessibility of electronic 
resources are some of the main concerns 
(Khalil, 2000). Users want fast and easy 
access to information without being required 
to Memorise usernames and passwords in 
order to use an online information system 
(Bishop, 1998; Ramsden, 1998). Additionally 
—and little surprisingly — despite the progress 
in technology that has taken place during the 
last years, recent studies show that people still 
prefer to read from paper (Monopoli and 
Nicholas, 2001, p. 50; Woodward, 1997; 
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Borghuis et al., 1996; Dijkstra, 1998). As 
Simpson (1998) reported, journals are seldom 
read in the office or even in the library. In her 
sample, two-thirds of respondents indicated 
that all of their reading was done at home in 
the evening. Stewart’s (1996) study 
concluded that the ability to create a printed 
copy of an article is the most important 
function of e-journals services. 

A survey by the Visual Arts Data Service 
(Grout and Rymer, 1998) indicated that the 
two most highly reported factors inhibiting 
the use of digital resources were a lack of time 
and a perception that the resources were of 
poor quality. Otherwise, just under half of 
respondents referred to technical problems 
with hardware, software and networks as 
inhibiting their use. Ideally, users would like 
to get the full text of all electronic documents 
they locate. They do not like searching an 
electronic resource to find a bibliographic 
reference and then having to use another 
source to locate the full text of this item 
(Headline, 1999). In addition, when users of 
the ADAM gateway were called on to 
comment on whether there were any 
disadvantages to using ADAM over a 
traditional library, among the disadvantages 
cited was the fact that users were not willing 
to pay in order to have access to information 
(Monopoli and Nicholas, 2001, p. 50). 

Findings of the SuperJournal (SuperJournal 
Project, 1999) survey suggested that the 
amount of relevant information provided was 
the most important factor in whether a user 
will use the service or not. Another 
requirement is the existence of back issues, 
ideally covering five to ten years, and this is 
probably most important in the social 
sciences. As important as having access to 
back issues, is the knowledge that the journal 
content will remain available into the future, 
and will not disappear. Depth and 
permanence of the content, in combination 
with breadth, will enhance the overall critical 
mass and encourage users to make extensive 
use of the service. 


Background — electronic journals’ 
service 


The e-journals service of the LIS of the 
University of Patras was introduced in 
December 1998, providing access to 150 
journals. Later in March 1999, thanks to the 
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establishment of the Hellenic Academic 
Libraries Consortia (HEAL-Link) and the first 
license agreements between HEAL-Link and 
major publishers/providers, the LIS was able to 
offer access to more than 2,500 journal titles. 
Individual agreements with other publishers in 
the period up to Autumn 2000 pushed the 
number of titles up to 3,200 — representing 
journal titles from 40 different publishers/ 
providers and covering a wide range of 
subjects. Access is possible to all journal titles 
only from inside the campus. Sometimes a 
username and/or a password are also required 
in order to have full-text access. Most of the e- 
journals are in the English language. 

As LIS aims to provide a user-friendly Web 
service, a metadata management system that 
offers simple, but effective, search and browse 
facilities to users providing them with relevant 
Websites and reducing the navigation and 
information retrieval time, was essential. The 
system is based on a number of scripts, 
written in Perl and designed in such a way to 
handle simple text databases. A unique 
database is created for every publisher/ 
provider including all the appropriate 
metadata sets for every journal title: title, 
home page URL, subject, and access status 
information (content level access, access 
recognition type — Internet protocol (IP) 
recognition or use of passwords, etc.). The 
system offers indexing by title, subject, and 
publisher/provider. while an online help 
module is available as well. The aim of this 
online help service is to provide instructions 
to users on how to use the e-journals service 
of LIS. Also, each journal title offers online 
help indicating how to search a specific 
journal title. 

Each journal title is linked directly to its 
home Web page providing information about 
journal titles, including access status, 
publisher/provider information and links, and 
copyright notices of use for specific journal 
titles. In this way users obtain notice of terms 
and conditions of use and/or any restrictions 
on use, and also LIS is able to collect useful 
statistics for each journal title accessed. 

Use of the e-journals service is monitored, 
furnishing information on JP address, date 
and time of access and journal title accessed. 
From this information we were able to obtain 
useful statistics such as: which departments 
use the service, which journal titles were used 
most/least and the number of potential users 
who accessed the e-journals service. However, 
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the number of IPs do not always represent the 
real number of users accessing the service. An 
IP address can identify the computer that 
access tcok place from, but it is possible that 
more then one user accessed the service from 
the same terminal. 

Figure 1 provides a picture of use as indicated 
by the computer logs. Since its inception there 
has beer: a rising demand for the service. Peak 
use occurred during January 2001 — 4,687 
sessions were recorded. For our purposes, a 
session is when a user connects to the home 
page of an electronic journal title. ‘These 
sessions were undertaken by 1,299 people. 


Research methods 


An online questionnaire was used to collect 
the data on electronic journals use. The 
questionnaire was made available on the 
e-journals service Website for a period of one 
month trom 14 November until 15 December 
2000. I- was intended only for academic end- 
users — research staff, teaching staff and 
students. The questions covered: 

* users’ age-gender-occupation; 

* frequency of e-journals use; 

* plaze of access; 

* search methods and services preferred; 

* opmions on various issues (such as which 
format of a journal title they preferred — 
the electronic or printed version); and 

* reasons that would discourage end-users 
from accessing the service. 


Electronic journals’ survey 


Characteristics of sample population 
A total of 246 e-journals service users 
responded to the survey, of which 28.5 per 


Figure 1 Number of sessions February 2000-February 2001 
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cent were female and 71.5 per cent male 
(Figure 2). Regarding respondents’ 
occupation, 52 per cent were undergraduate, 
postgraduate, or research students, 7.3 per 
cent were research fellows or assistants, 5.3 
per cent were research associates/visiting 
lecturers and 32.5 per cent were lecturers, 
senior lecturers, professors, or heads of 
department (Figure 3). Although the 
questionnaire invited only the academic 
community end-users to fill it in, some other 
groups completed it. The category “other” 
includes occupations such as librarians and 
administration staff. 

While the response rate was low in regard to 
the total number of students, research and 
academic staff registered at the University of 
Patras (nearly 13,000), it was reasonably 
representative of the number of people who 
accessed the e-journals service during the 
period the questionnaire was online; when 
logs show 413 individual IPs accessing the 
service. Table II shows the number of 
undergraduates, postgraduates and faculty 
members enrolled during the 2000-2001 
academic year. Two departments are not 
included because they did not provide access 
to the e-journals service during the online 
questionnaire survey. A faculty member is 
defined as research or academic staff. 
However, the number of faculty members 


_ provided does not include all the number of 


Figure 2 Gender of respondents (per cent) 
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Figure 3 Occupation of respondents (per cent) 
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Academic Research Research Students Other 
Staff Associates/ Staff 

Visiting 

Lecturer 
Table II Use of e-journals 

Number of online questionnaire 

Academic year 2000-2001 Officially registered respondents Per cent 
Undergraduate students 10,447 15 0.1 
Postgraduate students 1,604 113 7.0 
Faculty members 635 111° 17.5 


Note: 780 academic staff; 13 research associates; 18 research staff 


registered research staff. In addition, the 
number of undergraduate students refers to 
active students. An active student is an 
undergraduate student who either has 
examinations or attends modules during the 
academic year. According to the higher 
education system of Greece, undergraduate 
degree programmes at universities normally 
last four years (eight semesters), however 
students can exceed this period. 

The e-journals service appears to be used by 
all age ranges, although the majority (61.8 per 
cent) were under 35 (Figure 4). This is a 
result of the high proportion of students, 
undergraduate or postgraduate, who 
completed the questionnaire. 


Frequency of e-journals use 

Respondents were asked how frequently they 
used the service. The question was framed in 
terms of time scale such as “daily/weekly/ 
monthly/occasionally”. There were also two 
other options, which represented users who 
hardlv ever used the service. Results were 
more than satisfactory (Figure 5). Over 


Figure 4 Age of respondents (per cent) 





45-54 55-64 


35-44 


one-third of the respondents (38.6 per cent) 

used the service on a daily basis, 41.9 per cent 

on a weekly basis and 10.6 per cent on a 

monthly basis. Proportionally, more males 

used the service on a daily, weekly, or 

monthly basis than females, 93.2 per cent and 

85.8 per cent respectively. Those aged 25-34 

and postgraduate students were the users with 

the highest proportion of users who used the 

service on a daily, weekly, or monthly basis 

(Tables I-V). For convenience the following 

are referred to hereafter: 

* academic staff as AS; 

e research associates/visiting lecturers as 
RA/VL; 

e research staff as RS; 

* postgraduate students as PS; and 

* undergraduate students as US. 


Figure 5 Frequency of use (per cent) 
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Response rate (per cent) 











= Be a l 
Daily 32.9 40.9 
Weekly 42.9 41.5 
Monthly 10.0 10.8 
Occasionally 2.9 1.7 
Only when | know that an interesting article has been published 8.6 3.4 
i have only accessed once or twice 2.9 1.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 
Table IV Frequency of use by age (per cent) 
Response rate (per cent) 
17-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 
Daily 26.9 41.3 40.5 38.1 30.0 
| ad 30.8 39.7 50.0 47.6 40.0 
) Monthly 15.4 12.7 2.4 7.1 20.0 
Occasionally 77 0.8 0.0 2.4 10.0 
Only when | know that an interesting article has been published 11.5 4.8 48 2.4 0.0 
i have only accessed the service once or twice 7.7 0.8 2.4 2.4 0.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Table V Frequency of use by occupation (per cent) 
Response rate (per cent) 
AS RA/VL RS PS US Other 
Daily 42.5 46.2 50.0 345 26.7 42.9 
Weekly 43.8 46.2 278 478 13.3 14.3 
Monthly 6.3 0.0 16.7 124 267 0.0 
Occasionally 2.5 7.7 0.0 0.0 13.3 0.0 
Only when i know that an interesting article has been published 2.5 0.0 5.6 3.5 13.3 42.9 
I have only accessed the service once or twice 2.5 0.0 0.0 1.8 6.7 0.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Reasons for using e-journals with the progress in the relevant subject area 
Academics may use the e-journals service for (Figure 6). However, this question confused a 
a a variety of reasons: large number of respondents. This is apparent 


* writing up a term paper/project or a 
thesis/dissertation; 

* writing up a paper for publication, e.g. 
journal article or conference/workshop 
paper; 

* keeping up with the progress in the 
relevant subject area; and 

* supporting a lecture. 


There was also the “other” option where 
respondents could indicate any other reason. 
The two other reasons provided were: “for 
general interest” and “for helping users”. This 
question was answered by 239 users: 21.8 per 
po cent of them said that writing up a term paper 
or a thesis was their main reason for using the 
service, 93.3 per cent used it for writing up a 
paper for publication, 29.7 per cent for 
teaching, and 21.8 per cent for keeping up 


for instance with undergraduate students 
indicating teaching/conducting a lecture as a 
reason for using the e-journals service 
(Table VI). 


Place of use 

For the purpose of the survey we attempted to 
establish the location from where respondents 
conducted their searches on the e-journals 
service. A total of 84.1 per cent of respondents 
gained access to e-journals from their office/ 
desktop, 10.6 per cent from the university 
computer labs, 1.2 per cent from LIS/main 
library, and 1.2 per cent from departmental 
libraries (Figure 7). Proportionally more 
women accessed the service from open places 
such as the library (main or/and departmental) 
or computer labs — 24.3 per cent compared to 
8.6 per cent for men (Table VID. Regarding 
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Figure 6 Reasons for.the use of e-journals (per cent) 
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Note: respondents were permitted multiple answers 





Table VI Reasons for use by occupation (per cent) 





Response rate (per cent) 





AS RA/VL RS PS US Other . 
Teaching 657 38.5 11.8 8.1 77 286 % 
Article/publications 97.4 84.6 100.0 96.4 69.2 42.9 
Thesis/dissertations/coursework 3.8 15.4 11.8 31.5 76.9 0.0 
Keeping up with the progress 17.9 23.1 23.5 22.5 23.1 42.9 
Other 13 0.0 0.0 00 00 143 


Note: Respondents were permitted multiple answers 


Figure 7 Accessibility of use (per cent) 





LIS/Main 
Library 


Office 


Table VII Accessibility by gender (per cent) 


Response rate (per cent) 


Female Male 
Office 72.9 88.6 
Main library 2.9 0.6 
Computer labs 17.1 8.0 
Departmental library 43 0.0 
Other 2.9 2.8 
Total 100.0 100.0 


occupational groups, undergraduate students 
were most likely to search e-journals from the 
main or/and departmental library or computer 
labs and the academic staff most likely to 
search the service from their office/desktop 
(Table VIII). 


Search methods 

The e-journals service of LIS of the University 
of Patras provides access to journal titles from 
40 different publishers/providers covering a 


Computer 
Labs 


Departmental Other 


Library 


wide range of subjects. This implies — among 
others — that the structure and services 
provided by journal titles published by 
different publishers will be different. 
However, there are some basic searching 
services provided to every journal title, such 
as search by title of journals, by author, by 
date of publication and by table of contents. 
Results indicated that there is a very good 
spread of use of all search options amongst 
the 239 people who responded. However, the 
most popular search method was “keywords” 
— 73.6 per cent of respondents preferred this 
method (Figure 8). The second most 
favourable option was “author” (48.1 per 
cent). The least preferred method of search 
was “date of publication” — only 10.9 per cent 
of the respondents indicated this option. 
Women and men both indicated that 
“keywords” were their first choice, but men 
were plainly more convinced of its attributes — 
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Table VIII Accessibility by occupational groups (per cent) 


4+ AS 
Office 97.5 
LIS/main library 0.0 
Computer labs 13 
Departmental library 0.0 
Other 1.3 
Total 100.0 


Figure 8 Search methods use (per cent) 
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Keywords 

Subject 

=“ Date of publication 
Journal title 

Title of article 
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Abstract 





% 
Note: respondents were permitted multiple answers 





the figures were 62.9 per cent and 78.1 per 
cent, respectively (Table IX). However, there 
was disagreement as to the second choice, 
with men opting for “author” and women for 
“journal title”. Respondents belonging to the 
age group 35-44 had the strongest preference 
for “keywords” (80.5 per cent preferred this 
method). In contrast, respondents aged 
between 55-64 showed an equal preference 
for “author” and “keywords” (Table X). 
Regarding occupation, all groups described 
“keywords” as their most favourable method 
of search, while research staff were the users 


Table IX Search methods use by gender (per cent) 


Response rate (per cent) 





Female Male 
Author 42.9 50.3 
Keywords 62.9 78.1 
Subject 28.6 33.1 
Date of publication 14.3 9.5 
Journal title 51.4 42.0 
Title of article 27.1 36.1 
Table of contents 17.1 17.8 
Abstract 21.4 22.5 


Note: Respondents were permitted multiple answers 
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Response rate (per cent) 


RA/VL RS PS US Other 
1.9 72.2 85.8 33.3 57.1 
7d 0.0 0.0 0.0 28.6 
1.4 16.7 10.6 46.7 14.3 
0.0 0.0 0.0 20.0 0.0 
0.0 11.1 3.3 0.0 0.0 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Table X Search methods use by age (per cent) 


Response rate (per cent) 


17-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 


Author 26.9 475 48.8 
Keywords 57.7 76.2 80.5 
Subject 46.2 25.4 31.7 
Date of publication 11.5 10.7 73 
Journal title 46.2 46.7 39.0 
Title of article 46.2 32.8 29.3 
Table of contents 11.5 17.2 19.5 
Abstract 7.7 28.7 24.4 


Note: Respondents were permitted multiple answers 


with the highest percentage of use (94.4 per 
cent preferred this method — Table XI). 


Online help 

When a user accesses the home Web page of a 
journal title, an online help service is provided 
in order to help users to find articles relevant to 
their information needs. The structure of the 
online help service may differ for journal titles 
coming from different publishers. However, 
the basic purpose of the service remains the 
same — to provide instructions on how to use a 
service: such as search, browse and print. A 
total of 34.6 per cent of the respondents had 
used online help (Figure 9). Men appeared to 
need more help than women — 36.4 per cent of 
men asked for online help but just 30 per cent 
of women (Table XII). The online help 
function seemed to have been used by all the 
occupational groups, but was most used by 
research associates/visiting lecturers (53.8 per 
cent used the facility - Table XID. All age 
groups made use of the help facility, although 
users aged 45-54 were the biggest users (50 per 
cent — Table XIV). Respondents who had used 
the online help function were asked to indicate 
their opinion of its usefulness. A total of 61.2 
per cent of them implied that it is a useful 
service and easy to use, while 20 per cent 
showed a preference for human support, 
agreeing with the statement that “it is a helpful 
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Table XI Search methods use by occupation (per cent) 


Response rate (per cent) 


AS RA/VL RS PS US Other 
Author 59.7 33.3 61.1 45.5 20.0 14.3 
Keywords 75.3 83.3 94.4 68.2 73.3 71.4 
Subject 39.0 41.7 16.7 26.4 45.7 28.6 
Date of publication 9.1 0.0 16.7 11.8 20.0 0.0 
Journal title 45.5 16.7 22.2 52.7 33.3 42.9 
Title of article 28.6 33.3 11.1 40.9 33.3 28.6 
Table of contents 23.4 0.0 5.6 16.4 26.7 14.3 
Abstract 15.6 33.3 22.2 28.2 13.3 0.0 


Note: Respondents were permitted multiple answers 





Figure 9 Online help use (per cent) Figure 10 Usefuiness of online help (per cent) 


56.1 


Useful service, but | prefer 
asking a person to help me 


Useful service and easy to 





Yes No Blank Useful service but difficult to 
use 


Table XII Online help use by gender (per cent) Not useful service 


Response rate (per cent) 
Female Male Blank 


Yes 30.0 36.4 
No 64.3 52.8 % 
Blank 5.7 10.8 
Total 100.0 100.0 





cent of the respondents revealed that they did 
not know what online help was (Figure 11). 


a ti t è * 
TASIE XNE ONTE NER USE ay COUPA CON (PE tas The latter finding is particularly significant for 


Response rate (per cent) the people who are responsible for introducing 
o AS RANL RS PS US Other information systems to users. 
Yes 46.3 538 33.3 23.9 333 42.9 
No 425 308 61.1 69.0 46.7 57.1 Comparison of electronic and printed 


Blank 113 154 56 7.1 200 0.0 journals 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 Respondents were asked if they had the 
Te OICE to read an article in electronic or print 
format, which method would they prefer. 
More than two-thirds of the respondents 
(69.5 per cent) considered the electronic 
version as the most favourable method of 


Table XIV Online help use by age (per cent) 


Response rate (per cent) 
17-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 


Yes 30.8 2934 381 30.0 30.0 reading a journal title (Figure 12). The most 
No 53.8. -635 “57 357° 500 -cited reasons were 

Blank 15.4 7.1 48 143 20.0  . easy to use; 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 . quick access; 


easy to search; and 
data can be saved, manipulated, and 
printed out. 


service, but I prefer asking a person to help 
me” (Figure 10). Respondents who had not 
called on online help were invited to indicate 
their reasons for non-use: 50.7 per cent of the Just 17.5 per cent of respondents indicated 
respondents specified that they had not felt the that they prefer to read the printed version. 


need for help yet, while 5.1 per cent of the The following reasons are illustrative: 
respondents implied that they did not know e familiarity; and 
that online help was available and 22.5 per * easy to read. 
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Figure 11 Reasons for non-use of the help facility (per cent) 


| don’t know what online help is 


| have not felt the need for help yet 


| did not know that online help could help 
my search 


| know about the existence and the role of 
online help, but | did not know that online 
help exists at the specific e-journals | use 


| prefer asking a person to help me 


Blank 


Figure 12 Electronic or printed method (per cent) 





Males and females seemed to show a similar 
preference for the electronic version, 

69.9 per cent and 68.6 per cent, respectively 
(Table XV). All age and occupational groups 
included in the questionnaire showed a 
preference for the electronic version, although 
those aged between 35-44 and the “other” 
occupation category represented the biggest 
supporters (Tables XVI and XVII). 


Reasons that would discourage users 
from accessing an e-journals service 
Respondents were asked to indicate which 
factors would discourage them from accessing 
an e-journals service. The choices provided by 


Table XV Method preference by gender (per cent) 


Response rate (per cent) 


Female Male 
Print 17.1 17.6 
Electronic 68.6 69.9 
Blank 14.3 12.5 


Total 100.0 100.0 





Table XVI Method preference by age (per cent) 


Response rate (per cent) 
17-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 


Print 26.9 15.9 7.1 23.8 30.0 
Electronic 53.8 73.8 76.2 66.7 40.0 
Blank 19.2 103 16.7 9.5 30.0 


Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Table XVII Method preference by occupation (per cent) 


Response rate (per cent) 
AS RA/VL RS PS US Other 


Print 18.8 23.1 22.2 15.0 26.7 0.0 


Electronic 66.3 69.2 61.1 72.6 60.0 100.0 
Blank 150 77 167 12.4 13.3 0.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


the questionnaire are detailed in Table XVIII. 
‘There was also the “other” option where 
users could indicate any other factor. A total 
of 203 people responded to this question. The 
most common reason cited for not reading an 
e-journal was the lack of enough information 
relevant to the users’ interests-— 51.2 per cent 
mentioned it. Also, 38.9 per cent of the 
respondents indicated the importance of 
information published in the past to be 
archived, while 32.5 per cent of the 
respondents seemed to be unwilling to pay in 
order to gain access to the service. Both males 
and females indicated the lack of relevant 
information to their subject area as the most 
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Table XVIII Reasons that would discourage users from accessing an e-journals service (per cent) 


Response rate (per cent) 


Total number 
of respondents 


if there is not enough information relevant to my subject 51.2 
If a Web page is downloaded very slowly 24.6 
If | need to pay in order to have access to information 32.5 
If | do not feel familiar with how to search the “e-journals” service 5.9 
If there is no human help 2.5 
If there is no way to identify other users of the “e-journals” service 2.5 
If | am not able to print an article for reading 16.3 
If | am not able to print an article for storing 6.4 
If | am not able to save an article on a disk, e.g. floppy disk, hard disk, CD-ROM 0.5 
If there is no 24-hour access to the “e-journals” service 6.4 
If there is no access from my desktop 8.9 
If there is no access to information published in the past 38.9 
If | have to memorise username and password to log in 9.4 
Other(s) 2.0 
None 11.3 


Note: Respondents were permitted multiple answers 


important barrier to use (53.5 per cent and 
45.9 per cent, respectively — Table XIX). 
Respondents belonging to the age groups 
17-24, 25-34, 35-44, and 45-54 indicated 
also the importance of the existence of an 
adequate amount of relevant information, 
whilst those belonging to the 55-64 age group 
considered the time for a Web page to be 
downloaded and the amount of relevant 
information provided by the e-journals service 
as being equally important (Table XX). 
Finally, concerning occupational groups, 
academic staff, research associates/Vvisiting 
lecturers and postgraduate students indicated 


the lack of relevant information as the main 
factor; research staff implied the lack of data 
published in the past, and undergraduate 
students and the “other” category the 
possibility of paying in order to have access to 
information (Table XXI). Research staff show 
a great interest in having access to data 
published in the past compared to the other 
occupational groups. Also, it is worth 
mentioning that overall respondents indicated 
the ability to print an article for reading not so 
important an element (16.2 per cent of the 
respondents menticned it), while research 
associates/visiting lecturers and 


Table XIX Reasons that would discourage users from accessing an e-journals service by gender (per cent) 


Response rate (per cent) 


Female Male 
If there is not enough information relevant to my subject 45.9 53.5 
If a Web page is downloaded very slowly 34.1 21.8 
If | need to pay in order to have access to information 34.4 31.7 
if | do not feel familiar with how to search the ‘’e-journals” service 8.2 49 
if there is no human help 33 2.1 
if there is no way to identify other users of the ‘‘e-journals” service 1.6 2.8 
If | am not able to print an article for reading 19.7 14.8 
If | am not able to print an article for storing 8.2 5.6 
if | am not able to save an article on a disk, e.g. floppy disk, hard disk, CD-ROM 1.6 0.0 
If there is no 24-hour access to the “e-journals” service 8.2 5.6 
If there is no access from my desktop 9.8 8.5 
If there is no access to information published in the past £2.6 37.3 
If | have to memorise username and password to log in 14.5 8.5 
Other(s) 1.6 2.1 
None 9.8 12.0 


Note: Respondents were permitted multiple answers 
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Table XX Reasons that would discourage users from accessing an e-journals service by age (per cent) 


q4 
if there is not enough in“ormation relevant to my subject 

If a Web page is downloaded very slowly 

If | need to pay in order to have access to information 

If | do not feel familiar with how to search the ‘’e-journals” service 
If there is no human help 

If there is no way to identify other users of the ”e-journals” service 
If | am not able to print an article for reading 

If I am not able to print an article for storing 

If I am not able to save an article on a disk, e.g. floppy disk, hard disk, CD-ROM 0.0 0.9 0.0 
if there is no 24-hour acess to the “‘e-journals” service 
If there is no access frorn my desktop 

If there is no access to information published in the past 
a Ifi have to memorise username and password to log in 


t 


- 


r 


-R 


Öther(s) 
None 


Note: Respondents were permitted multiple answers 


Response rate (per cent) 


17-24 25-34 35-44 44-54 
42.1 98.3 38.2 47.2 
10.5 29.6 23.5 13.9 
26.3 34.3 26.5 38.9 
10.5 Sit 0.0 16.7 

5.3 3.7 0.0 0.0 
5,3 2.8 2.9 0.0 
15.8 14.8 17.6 16.7 
0.0 9.3 0.0 5.6 
0.0 

10.5 6.5 59 5.6 
15.8 9.3 11.8 2.8 
15.8 45.4 35.3 38.9 
5.3 7.4 8.8 19.4 
0.0 1.9 2.9 2.8 
15.8 9.3 20.6 5.6 


Table XXI Reasons that would discourage users from accessing an e-journals service by occupation (per cent) 


If there is not enough information relevant to my subject 

if a Web page is downloaded very slowly 

If | need to pay in orde~ to have access to information 

if | do not feel familiar with how to search the “e-journals” service 
If there is no human heip 

if there is no way to identify other users of the ‘e-journals” service 
If t am not able to prin: an article for reading 

| am not able to print zn article for storing 

If | am not able to save an article on a disk, e.g. floppy disk, hard disk, CD-ROM 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.1 
If there is no 24-hour access to the ‘“e-journals” service 
If there is no access frem my desktop 


Other(s) 
None 


If there is no access to information published in the past 
if | have to memorise username and password to log in 


Note: Respondents were permitted multiple answers 


underzraduate students considered it as a 
major factor Tables XVIII and XXI). 


Conclusions 


The rapid expansion of networked 
information and the (perhaps erroneous) 
belief that end-users do not have the time to 
evaluate this information accounts for the 
growth of online organised collections of 
digita! information, like gateways. The 
SOSIS survey did indeed find that, although 
the vest majority of respondents were regular 


Response rate (per cent) 


AS RANL RS PS 


406 889 313 62.1 
234 222 438 242 
29.7 444 375 295 


9.4 0.0 6.3 42 
0.0 0.0 6.3 2.1 
0.0 11.1 0.0 2.1 
18.8 44.4 12.5 10.5 
4,7 11.1 0.0 7.4 


6.3 0.0 0.0 6.3 
7.8 11.1 0.0 9.5 


34.4 44.4 56.3 -43.2 
14.1 11.1 12.5 7.4 

3.1 0.0 0.0 2.1 
14.1 0.0 18.8 8.4 


Internet users (85.5 per cent used the Internet 
daily and 8.4 per cent weekly), “too much 
networked information” was one of the most 
frequent problems that both women and men 
faced when searching the Internet — 64 per 
cent of the respondents indicated this 
problem. The second most cited problem was 
the lack of time to search for information — 
45 per cent mentioned that they did not have 
the time required to find information they 
needed. 

Surprisingly, a comprehensive scan of the 
literature on the studies undertaken in the 
area of digital libraries revealed that little 
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attention has been devoted to user studies. 
However, from the limited number of studies 
on users, there are some findings that can help 
us to understand how end-users obtain 
information from online information systems. 
The results of this study seem to verify 
previous findings on the use of digital 
libraries. 

Concerning the characteristics of the digital 
consumers of the e-journals service of the LIS 
of the University of Patras, it was shown that 
they were mostly research and academic staff. 
The probable reason is that most of the 
e-journals provided are in English and most 
undergraduates would not be able to read 
English sufficiently. In regard to age, 
electronic resources are used more frequently 
by end-users aged 35 years old or under. 
Regarding gender, most end-users were men, 
while for the SOSIG and ADAM surveys the 
number of women users exceeded the number 
of men. According to the results of this study, 
a Greek user of an e~-journals service is more 
likely to be a male researcher or academic 
staff member aged 35 years old or under. 

In general, end-users seem to be well 
disposed to the general idea of electronic 
information resources. The fact that users can 
have easy, direct and 24-hour access to a 
wider source of information from their 
desktop are some of the advantages given by 
end-users. In fact, when users were asked to 
indicate whether they would advise friends or 
colleagues to use the e-journals service, 

87.8 per cent of the respondents said they 
would. In addition, results concerning the 
volume of use were more than encouraging, 
with 91.1 per cent indicating that they used 
the service on a daily, weekly, or monthly 
basis. This is surprising — and at the same 
time encouraging — if we consider that 
full-text access to the service can take place 
only from the university. This could mean 
that if access was available from home, use 
could be much higher. 

In comparison, the SOSIG and ADAM 
surveys showed that use is irregular and light. 
Few users accessed them on a daily or weekly 
basis. Concerning the SOSIG gateway, 34 per 
cent of the respondents indicated that they 
accessed it weekly, while only 3 per cent of the 
respondents used SOSIG every day. 
Regarding ADAM, 6 per cent of the 
respondents indicated that they accessed it 
weekly and less than 5 per cent of respondents 
used the service on a daily basis. 
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Concerning the search behaviour of 
academic end-users, they adopt a relatively 
unsophisticated, simplistic approach to 
searching and limited use of Boolean 
operators or other commands. Direct 
searching is preferred to browsing, while 
single keywords are used instead of Boolean 
operators. Regarding users of e-journals, they 
prefer to browse by “keywords” rather than 
searching for a specific article. 
Notwithstanding the low search abilities of 
end-users, few people use the online help 
function, which could support their searches. 
The most cited reason is that users have not 
felt the need for support yet, though a great 
number of respondents did not hesitate to 
indicate that they cid not know the role of an 
online help service or — more surprisingly — 
they were not aware of its existence. The 
latter finding 1s critical for the people who are 
responsible for introducing information 
systems to users. Those who had used the 
online help function implied that it was a 
useful service. Significantly, half of the 
respondents did not hesitate to state that 
online help could replace the help provided by 
an intermediary, such as a librarian, and play 
the role of a human supporter. Despite the 
high proportion of respondents indicating 
that the online help can replace a human 
supporter, less than a quarter of them had 
used the service. 
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Abstract 


Aggregates of links are of interest to information 
scientists in the same way as citation counts are: as 
potential sources of data from which new knowledge can 
be mined. Builds on the recent discovery of a correlation 
between a Web link count measure and the research 
quality of British universities by applying a range of 
multivariate statistical techniques to counts of links 
between pairs of universities. This represents an initial 
attempt at developing an understanding of this 
phenomenon. Extracts plausible results. Also identifies 
outliers in the data by the techniques, some of which 
were verified by being tracked down to identifiable Web 
phenomena. This is an important outcome because 
successful anomaly identification is a precondition to 
more effective analysis of this kind of data. The 
identification of groupings is encouraging evidence that 
Web links between universities can be mined for 
significant results, although it is clear that more 
methodological development is needed, if any but the 
simplest patterns are to be extracted. Finally, based upon 
the types of patterns extracted, argues that none of the 
methods used are capable of fully analysing link 
structures on their own. 
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Introduction 


Web links are potential indicators and 
generators of trust (Davenport and Cronin, 
2000), with a page that is the target of many 
being more likely to contain useful 
information than one that is not. The analogy 


Le. 


with citations is clear and has been remarked 
upon many times, as has the fact that Web 
links are less reliable than citations due to the 
lack of quality control over the vast majority 
of the Web ‘Egghe, 2000; Bar-Ilan, 2001; 
Bjérneborn and Ingwersen, 2001; Thelwall, 
2001a). A correlation has been recently 
discovered, however, between a link count 
measure and research ratings (Thelwall, 
2001a) for British universities. This result 
shows that meaningful information can be 
extracted from large-scale comparisons of 
Web links between academic Web sites, 
although the results are far from reliable on 
the level of individual universities. In fact 
these results were obtained despite the finding 
that relatively few links were targeted at online 
academic papers, making the interpretation of 
link counts highly problematic and 
necessitating further exploratory research. 
Given the positive results, there is an exciting 
opportunity to develop new tools to analyse 
the same kind of data in order to extract more 
information and tc gain a deeper insight into 
the underlying processes involved. This paper 
represents a first attempt to develop an 
understanding of the individual academic 
Web site interlinking phenomenon. 

There have been several studies of Web 
links in electronic journals and other areas of A 
the Web, many through direct analogy with 
citations. Studies cf e-journals have, so far, 
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not found it possible to get meaningful results 
from attempts to extend the journal impact 
factor metric to a backlink-based equivalent 
(Smith, 1999; Harter and Ford, 2000). It 
was, however, a generalisation of this, 
Ingwersen’s Web impact factor (WIF), that 
has been shown to correlate with university 
research ratings when applied to their 
Websites (Thelwall, 2001a; 2002). This 
example shows that Web link aggregation is a 
technique that has the potential to reveal 
meaningful underlying trends, in spite of the 
following serious concerns over many aspects 
of the validity of such data. 
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* The search engines often used to collect 
the data have been found to be unreliable 
(Bac-Ilan, 1999; Rousseau, 1999; Snyder 
and Rosenbaum, 1999; Thelwall, 2000), 
although recent improvements have been 
identified in AltaVista (Thelwall, 2001a,b). 

«+ Wed pages are not subject to quality 
control in the way that journal articles 
are. 

+ Wend pages can have multiple URLs. 
Entire collections of Web pages can also 
be multiply sited in a common process 
kncwn as mirroring. 

+ The authors of pages can be difficult to 
identify, and authorship may, as in the 
case of many traditional journal articles 
(Cronin, 2001), be a complex concept. 

* Web pages can appear and disappear 
instantly, even in their thousands, as a 
result of a single decision (Thelwall, 
2001c). 

e Counts of Web pages are affected by 
stylistic considerations: an author may 
publish an online book, for example, as a 
single huge Web page or thousands of 
small pages. 


One previous study has applied multivariate 
statistical analyses to Web sites, that of 
Larson (1996). This study chose sites from a 
common area, Earth Sciences, and used a 
cocitation analysis based upon counting pages 
that link to pairs of chosen sites. Larson 
produced a plausible subject-based map using 
multi-dimensional scaling, but his approach 
does not seem to have spawned any imitators. 
BjOrne>orn and Ingwersen (2001) have also 
proposed new Web methods that are based, in 
part, upon bibliometric methodologies, and 
use ideas from graph theory. Chen et al. 
(1998) have already studied the Web link 
intercannection between a small subgroup of 
British universities, using pathfinder network 
diagrams rather than a group of statistical 
analyss tools. Thelwall (2001d) has applied 
non-statistical graphical network techniques 
to general Web domains. 

This exploratory study will apply four 
common multivariate statistical analysis 
techniques to counts of links between a set of 
academic Web sites in order to seek to 
describe in a useful way the Web relationships 
between them. The sites chosen are from 96 
British public university institutions. Britain is 
an acceptable source because its number of 
universities gives a data set large enough for 
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meaningful statistical analysis, but just small 
enough for the 96 x 96 — 96 = 9,120 link 
counts to be obtained. The analysis would not 
be appropriate for countries with small 
numbers of universities, but those with larger 
numbers could work with an appropriately 
sized coherent subset. The primary research 
problem is to ascertain whether the statistical 
techniques are capable of extracting 
meaningful information from the data sets, in 
terms of being able to be mapped to plausible 
real world phenomena. The secondary 
problem is to discover whether they can be 
used to reveal the existence of outliers in the 
data that can be verified through the 
identification of a cause. Essentially, both the 
appropriateness of the techniques and the 
quality of the data are being tested here. This 
is expected to be the first step in the much 
longer project of understanding and 
successfully exploiting this kind of Web link 
data. 


Method 


Multivariate statistical analysis 
Multivariate statistical analysis has been used 
with much success to analyse citation data in 
author co-citation analysis (White and 
Griffith, 1982). University Web sites will be 
the basic unit of study, replacing the “author 
oeuvre” of ACA, making the institution rather 
than the scholar the object of study. Links will 
be counted rather than co-backlinks: Web 
pages that contain a link to two given 
universities. This is because few Web pages 
actually represent research comparable to 
journal articles, and so it should not be 
expected that two universities would be linked 
to on the same page to indicate their 
collaboration on a piece of work. Rather, such 
information would be more likely to be 
conveyed by the two universities linking to 
each other on the pages belonging to the 
researchers, research groups or project Web 
site. Correlation coefficients for matrices of 
link counts will be used to compensate for 
differences in scale. When studying Web 
links, the focus can either be upon the source 
of those links or their targets. In terms of 
university Web sites, the decision is whether 
to compare universities according to the 
pattern of linking to other universities, or the 
pattern of other universities linking to them. 
This manifests itself mathematically as a 
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choice of whether to calculate correlation 
coefficients between links to or links from 
pairs of universities. The two phenomena are 
related over the spectrum of universities, but 
not identical. Essentially, one is under the 
control of the university, reflecting its desired 
link targets, whereas the other is not under its 
control and may, for example, reflect the 
impact of its Web site in a way formalised by 
the related Web impact tactor calculation 
(Ingwersen, 1998). Both types will be 
calculated and demonstrated here. 


Data collection 

The survey will use AltaVista for raw data, 
rather than a specialist crawler, because of its 
relatively large coverage of the Web, recent 
evidence of the reliability of its results and its 
Boolean syntax that allows the necessary 
queries to be accurately stated. The use of a 
commercial search engine does have a 
fundamental flaw, however, in that its design 
is both not under the control of the researcher 
and opaque for reasons of commercial 
confidentiality, and so the flagging of the issue 
of data validity is important. 

AltaVista’s advanced Web queries can be 
used to find the approximate number of pages 
in one Web site that link to another. The 
AltaVista query 1s based upon the lexicon of 
the domain names of Web page URLs. The 
key commands are host: and link: which 
restrict matches to domain names and to 
pages with a link to an URL containing the 
given text, respectively. For example the 
following query is intended to retrieve pages 
at Aston University (www.aston.ac.uk) that 
contain a link to the School of Oriental and 
African Studies (www.soas.ac.uk): 
host:aston.ac.uk AND link:soas.ac.uk 

For universities with more than one 
commonly used domain name, extended 
Boolean expressions can easily be formed. For 
the Royal Holloway University Medical 
School (www.rhums.ac.uk and 
www.rbhms.ac.uk) pages containing a link to 
the University of Lincoln and Humberside 
pages (www.ulh.ac.uk, www.lincoln.ac.uk 
and www.humber.ac.uk) the following query 
would be effective: (host:rhbnc.ac.uk OR 
host:rhul.ac.uk) AND (link:ulh.ac.uk OR 
link:lincoln.ac.uk or link:humber.ac.uk). 

Such queries will nonetheless miss all pages 
on unknown Web sites. It is common practice 
in Britain to use derivative domain names, but 
this is not ubiquitous. The type of search 
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described above would be inclusive of 

subdomains such as Birmingham University’s 

School of Computer Science (cs.bham.ac.uk 

from bham.ac.uk), but not of Manchester 4 

University’s computer centre (mcc.ac.uk 

from man.ac.uk). It is impossible to identify 

all the non-derivative domain names used by 

British universities, particularly because 

commercial names are sometimes used, hence 

a source of unreliability of the data. The 

above technique does not work for one British 

university, St Andrews. This is because its 

domain name contains a hyphen followed by 

a word that has a Boolean interpretation: 

www.st-and.ac.uk, resulting in unreliable 

performance in AltaVista. As a result of this 

St Andrews was omitted. id 
In summary, link counts between 96 British : 

universities were cbtained from AltaVista, 

excluding Glamorgan because of its very 

limited coverage by AltaVista and St Andrews 

because of the technical problem described 

above. 


Results 


Factor analysis 
A factor analysis (using principal component 
analysis without retation) on the correlation 
coefficients for universities as the target of 
links produced ten factors. Of these only two 
were easily attributed to a cause: one for 
Scottish universities and one for universities 
in Greater Manchester. Two underlying 
trends in the data, then, are for the Scottish 
universities to have a similar spread of 
backlink sources and the same for 
Manchester-based universities. It is presumed 
that these factors identify an underlying 
tendency for these universities to link more to 
others in the same group. This is not a 
necessary conclusion from the existence of a 
factor in this context: all that can be directly 
inferred is an underlying tendency to have a 
similar profile of backlink sources. Tentative 
suggestions for three of the remaining eight 
factors were southern universities (no 
universities with loadings over 0.7), midlands 
universities (no universities with loadings over 
0.7), and Imperial College (Imperial College 
loading 0.76, others <0.57). In the former 
two cases the pattern was not perfect, with 
many exceptions present. 

The factor analysis on the correlation 
coefficients for universities as the sources of 
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links was also difficult to interpret. A Scottish 
factor was present, but no Manchester factor 
in the nine identified. Explanations were 
constructed for three of the remaining six 
factors: 3righton (Brighton loading 0.75, 
others < 0.49), Luton University (Luton 0.77, 
others <0.41), and, tentatively, London 
universities (no universities with loadings over 
0.7). Two further factors were labelled new 
university factor one and new university factor 
two for zhe predominance of new universities 
with the higher loadings, although in both 
cases the loadings were all below 0.7. 

In surmmary, clear associations between 
Scottish universities and between Manchester 
universizies were present in the data, with a 
suggestion also of different profiles for new 
universizies, particularly in the pattern of the 
targets of links, and slight southern and 
London patterns. Imperial College and the 
Universities of Brighton and Luton also stood 
out as possessing unusual underlying 
characteristics, the former in backlink pages 
and the latter two in link sources. Luton’s 
unusual behaviour as the source of links is 
easy to spot in the raw link count behaviour: 
AltaVista records it as only delivering 21 links 
to all other UK universities put together. 
Although magnitude of link counts is not an 
issue because of the correlation coefficient 
conversion used, the consequent majority of 
zeros in the raw data would have an impact. 
Similariy Brighton was unusual for hosting 
12,993 links to Imperial College, 93 per cent 
of its recorded links. This also accounts for 
Imperiel College’s anomalous link target 
profile. The links were caused by Brighton 
hosting a mirror copy of Imperial’s Free Online 
Dictionary of Computing, containing a credit 
link on all pages. The unclassified factors may 
be anomalies in the data or could represent 
real phenomena such as large Web-based 
collaborative projects between universities, 
although no evidence was found from Web 
searches for the latter explanation. Perhaps 
the most surprising result was the failure to 


. identify factors for the federal universities of 


Wales and London. A factor for Northern 
Ireland was not expected, however, since 
interlinking of its two universities would not 
be meesured as a result of the university 
self-link count being treated as a missing 
value. In both factor analyses, the largest 
factor contained the majority of universities 
with a high loading, perhaps indicating a 
“normal” link profile. 
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Cluster analysis 

Two hierarchical cluster analyses using zhe 
between-groups linkage method were 
conducted, the first for correlation 
coefficients between link counts of links to 
universities, the second for links from 
universities. Clusters were identified loosely 
from the patterns, in order to extract as much 
suggestive information as possible from the 
data. 

The first cluster analysis grouped all the 
Scottish universities into two clear, but 
separate, groups. The strongest grouping was 
of the five new universities, plus Heriot-Watt. 
The other grouping included the remaining 
six traditional universities. ‘There were other 
clusters that could be interpreted 
geographically. A Manchester cluster 
included Salford, UMIST and Manchester 
Metropolitan University, but not the 
University of Manchester. There was aBo a 
cluster for the high research quality, central 
midlands universities: Birmingham, 
Loughborough and Warwick. This excluded 
Aston, however, which is also a traditional 
university in the same area. The remaining 
clusters were not dominated by a region, nor 
were they exclusively, or almost exclusively, of 
high research or low research institutions. 

The second cluster analysis, using links 
from universities, was not as clear-cut for the 
Scottish universities. Of the 12, ten were 
placed in two adjacent clusters, although one 
of them also contained Birmingham. The two 
“missing” Scottish universities were Atertay 
and Napier. There was again a “Manckester” 
cluster, although this time it also included the 
University of Northumbria at Newcastle and 
Liverpool John Moores. There was an 
additional geographic pair of small clusters, 
for London. This consisted of Greenwich and 
City next to the London School of 
Economics, Westminster and East Lor.don, 
not all of which are in the federal Univecsity of 
London. Many other London-based 
universities were not in or adjacent to these 
clusters. There was also a very large cluster of 
24 universities, all except one of whick were 
of the higher research traditional variety. The 
remainder of the groups did not have any 
clear geographic or research commonality. 

Outliers in the data can be identified as the 
last universities to be associated with others, 
although there is not a natural cut-off point 
for how many to include. From the first 
analysis, those identified (in order) were 
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Surrey, UWE, Imperial College, shows results from the second correlation 
Northumbria, Exeter and Brighton. The matrix. Isolated universities are again visible 
second analysis gave Brighton, Royal but this time it was not possible to plot a 
Holloway, Open, Sheffield Hallam and complete Scottish group on the graph. d 
Abertay, and Surrey. Neither of the dimensions corresponds to 
geographic nor research factors. 
Multi-dimensional scaling (MDS) The principle cutcome of the 
Two-dimensional graphs were plotted for multidimensional scaling exercise has been in 
both matrices of correlation coefficients, the identification of possible outliers, the 
using multi-dimensional scaling. Figure 1 identification of groupings being very 
shows a graph of the results for correlation difficult. 
coefficients between profiles of links to 
universities. The more isolated universities Maximal spanning trees 
are labelled, as are the Scottish, a Manchester Maximal spanning trees were calculated for 
group and a cluster of exclusively new both sets of data. These are closely related to 
universities. Perhaps clearest in the graph is pathfinder networks, but are more 
the presence of outliers: universities with appropriate for large networks because they “x 


profiles of links to them that do not appearto contain fewer links (Chen, 1999). Essentially, 
be similar to that of any other. Dimension 1 is the diagrams are constructed by repeatedly 


almost a research indicator, with new removing links associated with the smallest 
universities predominantly on the left and old weighting but not removing any link that 
universities dominating the right. Figure 2 would result in the diagram splitting into two 


Figure 1 Multi-dimensional scaling applied to correlation coefficients between proziles of links to British universities 
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Figure 2 Multi-dimensional scaling applied to correlation coefficients between profiles of links from 
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separate halves, stopping when no further 
links can be removed. The principal 
advantage of this kind of diagram is its 
potential to create a meaningful picture from 
a large quantity of data. Its main drawback is 
that the simplification necessary to achieve a 
visually comprehensible diagram can lead to a 
degree of arbitrariness. Principally, the 
decision to include one link instead of another 
can be made based upon a marginal 
difference between their weightings, which 
can have a knock-on effect. The technique, 
therefore, will be strongest when there are 
large clear contrasts in the link weightings so 
that link choices do represent significant 
facets of the data set. 

Figures 3 and 4 show a much more marked 
identification of geographically similar regions 
than the other techniques. To partially resolve 
the focus vs content problem, names are 
replaced with abbreviations based upon the 
domain name. See www.scit.wlv.ac.uk/ 
ukinfo/ for a geographic map of all UK 
universities and information about Web site 
names. 


Discussion 


The identification of groupings 

The four techniques applied all produced 
some useful information, although much of it 
was not clear-cut. The fundamental 
differer.ce between a set of universities and 
the scientific field of an ACA exercise was 
clearly evident in the difficulty in identifying 
coherent groups. Factor analysis was useful 
in identifying subgroups with commonality, 
but some of the factors were hard to relate to 
real wcrld phenomena. Cluster analysis, 
factor analysis and maximal spanning trees 
were able to suggest logical groupings of 
universities. In terms of the group of 
universities analysed, some useful 
information was obtained. A tendency for 
Scottish universities to form a coherent 
group was identified and a looser connection 
for the Welsh, but there was a lack of an 
identifiable communality between the 
members of the federal University of 
London. The only other persistent regional 
grouping was of the Manchester universities, 
usually excluding the University of 
Manctkester. There was also a little evidence 
of grouping along research quality lines. The 
reliability of the groupings is certainly open 
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to question, although those that recur in 
different perspectives and techniques inspire 
more confidence. In terms of the main 
research question of this paper, this both 
gives reassurance that the data used are 
capable of revealing plausible underlying 
trends, and also the caution that further 
methodological development is necessary if 
more useful patterns are to be found. 


The identification of outliers in the data 
The secondary research question has been 
successfully answered, with all of the 
techniques except maximal spanning trees 
able to identify potential outliers in the data 
set, many of which were verified by 
identifying the causes of the anomalies in the 
relevant Web sites. Because of the ease with 
which large collections of Web pages can be 
created and transported, there is a need to 
identify and minimise the effect of such 
anomalies in order to produce more reliable 
Web link counting results (Thelwall, 2002), 
and so this is a valuable discovery. The 
outliers produced by factor analysis were 
more believable than those produced by the 
other techniques, due to their forced 
dimension reduction. These may nevertheless 
prove useful to suggest candidates for data 
cleansing if further procedures are designed to 
verify whether a genuinely unusual 
phenomenon, such as a mirror site, is present, 
or whether the apparent isolation is an 
artefact of the statistical technique. The 
results of a statistical investigation of this kind 
of data that was preceded by data cleansing 
may well be revealing. 


The underlying structure of the data and 
the applicability of the techniques 

If the patterns discovered in the Web links 
are genuine, then it follows that the 
underlying structure cannot be easily 
represented in less than three dimensions, 
two for geographic location and one for 
research. For this reason, cluster analysis and 
standard MDS would be unlikely to be 
successful at representing university 
interlinking in two dimensions. A three- 
dimensional version of MDS may, however, 
be more successful. Pathfinder analysis or 
maximal spanning trees would suffer from 
the same confusion between the two 
competing orthogonal components in the 
data. This is not a display dimensionality 
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Figure 3 A maximal spanning tree for correlation coefficients between profiles of links to British universities 
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Note: Only the connections between universities are significant, not their actual location in two- 
dimensional space. New universities are underlined and relatively coherent geographic groupings 
identified. The abbreviations used are derived from the Internet domain names (e.g. Man: www.man.ac.uk) 
and so the identity of any unknown universities can be ascertained by visiting their website 





issue; it is the result of building a model upon 
a series of binary decisions. 

Factor analysis can cope with 
multidimensionality, but not with the 
graduated changes implicit in both the 
research and geographic functions. It could be 
expected to pick up clustering in the data, in 
either component, such as a group of 
universities with similar research standing, or a 
geographically close body. Its success at this, 
even for “cleansed” data, would be limited by 
the mathematical confusion caused by the 
more gradually changing relationships present. 


Conclusion 


The statistical techniques used have pointed 
to the underlying data structure being 
determined by both geography and research. 
The actual link counts also revealed large 
anomalies with identifiable causes. The 
conclusion was reached that although 
patterns were present in the data, none of 
the techniques covered were fully adequate 
to extract them, although all could be 
expected to provide partial results in certain 
situations. Further methodological 
developments are therefore needed. Due to 
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Figure 4 4 maximal spanning tree for correlation coefficients between profiles of links from British universities 
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Note: Only the connections between universities are significant, not their actual location in two- 
dimensional space. New universities are underlined and relatively coherent geographic groupings 
identified 


the combination of the anomalies in the data geography. Ultimately, if both of these were 
with the graduated research and geographic successful, the residual trends would point 
components, it is likely that a combination to patterns that would perhaps be the most 
of approaches will be necessary to mine interesting of all, reflecting less-readily 
more trends from the data. One possible identifiable phenomena. 

approach is to have an initial data cleansing The results in this paper have served to 
phase, where anomalies are identified and highlight the issues that must be resolved in 
dealt with, followed by pattern extraction, order to mine university-university Web link 
perhaps using different techniques. The count data and it is hoped that the results will 
pattern extraction could also be undertaken form a stepping-stone for the creation of a set 
in two phases, one for research and one for of more effective techniques. 
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introduction 


Members of the Department of Information 
Science at City University are working on a 
major Department of Health (DoH) funded 
research project, “Digital health” [1], on the 
use and impact of remote health information 
systems, including the Web, touch-screen 
information kiosks and digital interactive 
television initiatives. This paper provides a 
background and context to the research, by 
reviewing the literature on various aspects of 
electronic health information for the 
consumer. It begins by looking at the factors 
that have influenced the growth both in the 
demand for health information and its 
provision, noting in particular the role of the 
government and the rise in electronic media. 
It goes on to discuss such issues as 
information needs and use, issues 
surrounding quality and authority, and 
barriers to electronic information access. 
Preliminary findings from the Digital Health 
project informing the debate are outlined 
throughout, and the paper concludes by 
discussing how the research will expand upon 
work by the group and other researchers in 
the area. 


Health information - demand and 
supply 


Many factors are affecting both the type and 
extent of health information demanded by the 
general public, the extent of information 
provision, and the way in which that 
information is packaged and presented. 
Sieving (1999) cites a number of contributory 
pressures creating the demand. Although her 
article is from an American perspective, 
virtually all of the factors she cites are 
applicable to the UK and, one suspects, the 
whole of Europe. She highlights: 
°- Demographic factors — specifically, a rise in 
the numbers of elderly (Age Concern, 
2000). The increase in number and 
proportion of this older population has 
led to both an increased need for medical 
information and more time in which to 
look for and imbibe this information. 
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* Higher educational levels and literacy rates ~ 
which have created “an increase in the 
general ability of the population to read 
and act on information, an increased 
confidence in doing so, and increased 
sophistication in ... using it to make 
decisions about medical care” (Sieving, 
1999). 

* Increased comfort in dealing with new 
technology — half of all American homes 
now have access to the Internet, and 
Britain is said to be leading the European 
“race” to get online (Jameson, 2000). 
Notably, an estimated £1.1 billion was 
forecast to have been spent in the UK 
over the Christmas period in 2001 (NOP, 
2001). 

* A greater demand to be given informed 
choices — a range of food scares, starting 
with salmonella (e.g. Cross, 1989), and 
continuing over CJD (Leake, 2000) and 
genetically modified foods (Nuttall, 
1999) have led to public scepticism of the 
government and encouraged this 
movement. Other scandals, such as that 
of children’s heart surgery in Bristol 
(Bristol Inquiry Unit, 2000), have fuelled 
this cynicism. 


Various Department of Health initiatives (i.e. 
NHS Executive, 1998) mean that, for the UK 
at least, another factor can be added: 
Government policy — both The Patients’ 
Charter (DoH, 1992) and the Patient 
Partnership (NHS Executive, 1996), 
emphasised the need for giving greater voice 
and influence to users of NHS services. This 
philosophy has been maintained with a white 
paper outlining the features of a “modern, 
dependable” NHS (DoH, 1997) which 
“again had information for the public as its 
theme”. It provides a framework through 
which National Health Service (NHS) 
organisations are accountable for the quality 
. of-their services, and includes systems for 
safeguarding high standards of care by 
“creating an environment in which excellence 
in clinical care will flourish” (Vickery, 2000). 
The lay public are considered as important 
participants in this, working with health 
professionals and managers towards the goal 
of ensuring that decisions about care are 
patient focused and reflect the needs and 
wishes of those receiving healthcare. The 
need to be well informed in health matters 
cannot be overstated here. 
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Giving further impetus towards informing 
patients is the NHS document “Information 
for health” (NHS Executive, 1998). This sets 
out a strategy for giving UK citizens “the best 
healthcare in the world”. The document 
commits government to providing: 


Fast and convenient public access to information 
and care through online information services and 
telemedicine. 


It adds that: 


Increasingly, telephones, interactive television 
and multi-media kiosks, whether in homes, 
shops, offices, libraries or the high street, will 
enable the public to receive advice or access a 
range of public services. 


The huge NHS-Direct initiative, 

incorporating various information services 

such as a Web site (Nicholas ez al., 2002), 

telephone “hotline” (Munro et al., 1999; 

2000), touch-screen kiosks (Nicholas et al., 

2000; 2001a, b) and pilot digital interactive 

television services (Gunter et al., 2001a), 

represents this idea incarnate. 

These politically driven developments have 
been accompanied, informed and facilitated 
by the relentless advances in information 
technology that have revolutionised the 
supply of information. 

The media that have been employed to 
disseminate health information since the 
“digital revolution” include the Internet, 
CD-ROMs, touch-screen public kiosks, 
video-conferencing and cable television. 

The uses of IT mediated health information 
for the public has been itemised by Robinson 
et al. (1998) as to: 

* relay general or individualised health 
information; 

e facilitate informed decision making on 
the part of patients and doctors; 

e foster healthy behaviour and lifestyle; 

* promote peer information exchange and 
emotional support; : 

* promote self-care, so users can manage 
health problems without the direct 
intervention from a health care 
professional; and 

e manage demand for health services, in 
that self-care and self-efficacy may 
enhance use of effective health care 
services and reduce unnecessary services. 


Clearly, a huge number of important issues 
have arisen with the ever-growing tidal wave 
of health information. This paper 
concentrates on those related to the electronic 
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and remote delivery of health information. 
They can be grouped into the following 
themes: 

* information need; 

* information take-up and use; 

e the quality of information; and 

* equality of access to information. 


Information need 


An assessment of information needs would, it 
seems, be a prerequisite for the design and 
implementation of information systems whose 
rationale is, after all, to service those needs. 
However, in a large-scale study to assess the 
quality of health related leaflets, videos and 
audiotapes, Coulter et al. (1999a) found that 
this practice was often not undertaken. 
Coulter and her team contacted various 
information service providers, such as 
voluntazy organisations, drug companies, 
NHS trusts etc. and asked about the degree of 
patient involvement in the production of their 
information materials. ‘They found that very 
few organisations “had researched patients’ 
informetion needs before they started” 
(Coulter et al., 1999b). Participants in the 
study tended to want: 


A careful and honest assessment of the pros and 
cons of treatment ... quantitative information 
about. outcome possibilities ... (and) side effects. 


Most of these needs were not met — the most 
commen fault being to “gloss over risks and 
side effects”. 

The :nformation needs of people with 
specific ailments has been studied by various 
researchers in the medical profession. Kai 
(1996). for example, examined 
“disadvantaged” parents’ difficulties and 
information needs in coping with acute 
illnesses in their pre-school children. The 
researchers found these to be: 

* how to gauge the severity of illness; 

* how doctors assess illness; 

e when to seek advice; 

¢ how over-the-counter medicines and 
anzibiotics work; 

* the nature of rashes, viral diseases etc.; 
anid , 

e+  leerning about other parents’ experiences. 


It could be argued that all of these 
requirements could be met, at least in general 
terms, by well produced cross-referenced 
Web pages or other electronic material. 
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Subjects stressed the need for more 
information on these topics, and “emphasised 
the importance of the information being 
accessible” in terms of ease of understanding. 
They learned more “about specific illness”, 
from “the media, parenting magazines, 
television dramas and publicity campaigns” 
than from doctors or medical literature. James 
et al. (1999) similarly found that his sample of 
cancer patients also clamoured for 
information (74 per cent said they wanted as 
much as possible) and used television as a 
source of both general and cancer specific 
health information. It would seem, therefore, 
that the Internet and also touch-screen 
mediated health information may certainly be 
well received by sufferers — the capacity is 
available to produce extremely 
comprehensive and in-depth information, and 
individuals are clearly receptive to the remote 
electronic provision of it. The digital 
television (DiTV) mediated “information 
screens” currently at the pilot stage may be an 
ideal vehicle (Gunter et al., 2001a, b). 

Beresford (1999) looked at the issue of the 
information needs of both the chronically ill 
and physically disabled children and 
adolescents. He found that psycho-social 
information that enabled management of “the 
emotional, social, educational and future 
aspects” of their lives with the condition was 
as important as medical information. As with 
findings of other studies, there was a 
fundamental need for contact with those 
suffering similar conditions, for self-help, 
mutual support, and to compare experiences. 
As the author acknowledges, the Internet 
“may well play a role in meeting medical and 
psycho-social needs”. Clearly, this could also 
apply to kiosk terminals, assuming the 
incorporation of interactive facilities. 

It is hard to assess the information needs of 
those not immediately affected by illness —1.e. 
members of the public who may require 
health information for general uses unrelated 
to specific conditions. This is both because 
they do not constitute a defined user group 
and also because any definition of “health 
information” would have to be so broad to be 
considered in a generalist sense as to render it 
impossible to examine. Muddying the waters 
is the dichotomy between what people 
actually want, and what information providers 
tell them they need. For example, the 
government’s NHSDirect Web site has been 
described as indicative of “the old 
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paternalism”, because of the tips it provides 
on cutting down on alcohol consumption and 
giving up smoking (Boseley, 1999). Although 
that is, perhaps, too strong a charge, it is 
certainly true that the tenor of the 
government remote health care initiatives is 
about “pushing” information the government 
is keen for us to know. 

Some evidence on the type of information 
for which users search online services is, 
however, available. The Internet health 
organisation Health on the Net Foundation’s 
Evolution of Internet use for health purposes 
survey (HONF, 2001) found that the vast 
majority search for medical literature (83 per 
cent), with 67 per cent looking for the 
“description of a disease”, and 38 per cent fer 
clinical trial information. 

The present writers have also carried out a 
survey on why people consult the Internet for 
health information (Nicholas et al., 2001c). 
We found that, contrary to the Health on the 
Net results, most people did not come to the 
(Surgerydoor) site looking for information on 
a specific illness or medical condition, rather 
they were looking for information on general 
well-being — information to help them remain 
healthy. An interesting question to pose in 
follow up research might be to ask what 
information users found that they were not 
actually looking for. The information found 
had a very positive impact on people and in a 
relatively high proportion of cases, people 
reported their health as being improved, as 
has been found regarding perceived outcomes 
of hardcopy information provision 
(Greenfield et al., 1985; Mazzuca, 1982). 

Apart from these surveys, it is, of course, 
possible to infer generalist needs from the 
information that is consulted by the public. 
The following section of this paper looks at 
such information take-up (and subsequent 
use) from studies of access to remote systems. 


Information take-up and use 


Just as the literature seems to suggest that 
people affected either directly or indirectly, 
from a medical complaint have extensive 
information needs, there are myriad statistics 
to show an ever-increasing consumption 
generally of electronic health information. 
Incredibly, to give one example, less than one 
year after Medline became freely available on 
the Web, the number of searches increased 
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tenfold, with no less than 30 per cent of users 
being members of the general public 
(Lindberg, 1998). According to one leading 
health journalist, health Web sites are 
accessed more than any other category apert 
from pornography (Boseley, 1999). Similarly, 
the Columbia Fournalism Review (Grossman, 
1999) claims that 22 million adults use the 
Internet to consult health-related sites. 

In another manifestation of the thirst for 
information, London (1999) describes a 
phenomenon he coins as “if it’s there, they'll 
find it”. London was instrumental in the 
design of the academic cancer Web site, 
Kimmel Cancer Center (at www.kcc.tju.edu), 
which has pages for healthcare professionals 
and general scientific researchers, as well as 
those targeted at the lay public. He quickly 
found that: 


Our database listings of currently open clinical 
trials, targeted at cancer physicians, were 
frequently accessed by members of the lay 
public. 


Following this discovery, the site developers 
began to include lay descriptions in their trial 
listings. Similarly, Eysenbach et al. (1999a) 
found that even a dermatology Web site 
intended for medical practitioners was 
accessed more by lay consumers than 
healthcare workers. 

The Digital Health project engaged in by 
the present authors is providing much data in 
the area of general information take-up by the 
public, including that of gender. A pilot study 
was undertaken of the transaction logs of four 
recently installed kiosks supplied by InTouch. 
They were located in hospitals in Truro, 
Penzance, Oxford and Stockport. The period 


covered by the pilot survey was September 


1999 to April 2000, although individual 
kiosks did not contribute data for the whole 
period. Between these dates 8,828 people 
used the kiosks, viewing 94,369 pages. An 
average of 11 pages were viewed per person. 
In addition to providing page access 
information, the kiosks require users to enter 
their gender and age range and thus usage by 
these attributes may be examined. With 
regard to gender, the findings offer some 
support for the contention that health is one 
area where women access more information 
than men do. Aggregate figures indicate 
women to constitute 52.4 per cent of users. 
Preliminary findings from log analysis 
(Nicholas et al., 2000) appear to suggest that 
use of electronic touch-screen information 
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systems is for specific information rather than 
for recreaticnal browsing, perhaps reflecting a 
HoNF (1969) survey indicating that 
electronic health information seekers are 
often either sufferers or related to people 
suffering from a complaint. Of the categories 
offered in the main menu of the touch-screen, 
Medical conditions, comprising: 

+ “emergencies”; 

> a “symptoms index”; 

- “diseases in depth”; 

+ a “mecical dictionary”; and 

- a “prescription drug guide”, 


was far and away the most accessed. It 
attracted more than twice the number of hits 
accrued by the second-placed category 
Surgical operations. The more generalist 
“lifestyle” category, Healthy hving, was down 
in third place, as can be seen in Table I. 

In a study of the use of a commercial health 
information Web site, that of Surgerydoor 
(www.surgerydoor.co.uk), by the current 
authors (Nicholas et al., 2001c), a surprising 
80 per cent (1,068) of respondents were 
women. From their survey of Internet 
demographics, Eysenbach et al. (1999b) 
observe that health and medical content: 


Seems to be one of only a few categories online 
that women are more likely to use than men. 


However, a similar study of the NHS Direct 
online site showed only a slight gender 
difference: 51.2 per cent of 3,374 respondents 
were female (Nicholas er al., 2002). It may be 
that the popular and telegenic TV doctor 
Mark Porter, the mainstay of Surgerydoor, 
was an attraction to women, or that the 
greater amount of magazine content and 
communication channels were the attractions. 
Further evaluative research is needed to shed 
light on explanations for these usage patterns. 
Another important demographic is age. 
Studies by the present authors show that the 
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over 55s are under-represented in terms of 
user numbers, when compared to raw 
population percentages, although 
surprisingly, the over 75s are well 
represented. The latter feature may be due to 
the predominance of this group in medical 
locations, and hence their greater exposure, or 
the greater interactivity between them and the 
health professionals, who may do 
intermediary searching on their behalf 
(Nicholas et al., 2001b; Williams et al., 2001). 
One curious statistic obtained from the logs of 
use is that even where the elderly are availing 
themselves of the system, they are only 
tending to access three or four pages in any 
one session (Nicholas et al., 2001a). This 
implies — as the menu hierarchy requires the 
user to progress down at least four screens to 
arrive at an “information page” — that this 
group is not profiting by their experience. 
Clearly, forthcoming fieldwork will need to 
examine this phenomenon carefully. 

At the other end of the age scale, there is 
much debate about kiosk use by children. As 
can be seen in Table II, log statistics indicate 
that, at 31 per cent of users, the under 15s are 
by far the biggest user group. Furthermore, 
they were a group at which the kiosks were 


Table !I InTouch kiosk use logs by age, compared to 
the population 


Age groups Kiosks General population ° 
Under 15 31.3 19.1 
15-34 28.7 26.9 
35-54 22.5 27.5 
55-74 9.8 19.2 
75+ 71 13 


Number in sample 116,647 


Note: *The Office of National Statistics (ONS, 2000) 
from where population data were taken, uses age 
groups whose lower and upper figures are one year 
younger than those obtained from kiosk access logs i.e. 
15-34, 35-54 etc. 


Table I InTouch kiosk use logs: main menu categories accessed (numbers refer to page hits) 


Gender 
Female Male Total 
.n Percent n Per cent n Per cent 

Medical conditions 13,144 42.4 11,172 40.6 24,316 41.5 
Surgical operations 4,722 15.2 5,218 19.0 9,940 17.0 
Healthy living 4,824 15.5 4,601 16.7 9,425 16.1 
Support groups 3,937 12.7 2,268 8.2 6,205 10.6 
Travel clinic 2,355 7.6 3,081 11.2 5,436 9.3 
A to Z of the NHS 2,046 6.6 1,175 4,3 3,221 5.5 
Total 31,028 100 27,515 100 58,543 100 
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not targeted. This raises several questions 
about motivation for use, the kinds of 
information accessed and what is made of it. 
It also asks questions as to the veracity of the 
log data, as discussed elsewhere (Nicholas 

et al., 2001b). Whilst it might (or might not) 
be true that many young adolescents are 
pre-occupied with their health, it may be 
considered unlikely that 31 per cent of kiosk 
users come exclusively from the 10-14 year 
age bracket. One factor emerged from 
interviews that may explain the figures. 
Several respondents suggested that age 
statistics might be unreliable because many 
users enter details for others — specifically 
those for whom they are making enquiries. 
‘Thus, it may be that parents enter the age of 
their children when using the system. It is 
reasonable to suppose that these might 
include predominantly young children or, as 
mentioned later, the elderly. More than one 
interviewee suggested that the requirement to 
enter age and gender details may cause some 
users to assume that information provision 
was then tailored to the needs of the particular 
group entered. 

With regard to actual use by the young, 
rather than on their behalf, there was a clear 
distinction between the views of medical 
personnel (both doctors and nurses, who 
offered similar accounts in this case) and 
practice managers. The latter were almost 
universally negative, with a common 
comment that children often “play”, but 
rarely used it correctly. At one surgery it was 
reported that even very young children had 
been seen using it, doing so by standing on 
chairs in the waiting room to reach the screen. 

Health professionals were far more positive 
overall about children’s kiosk use. A nurse at a 
walk-in centre claimed that children used the 
kiosk to research homework tasks, and there 
- were also various suggestions — principally, 
again, from nurses, that children helped both 
their parents and grandparents use the 
system. One respondent also made the 
remark that even youngsters supposedly 
“playing around” on the system was at least 
indicative of some engagement with health 
information and quite possibly some 
absorbing of it. 

Apart from the retrieval of information 
electronically, people are becoming ever more 
involved in actually generating and 
exchanging information, reflecting the 
information needs studies outlined earlier, 
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which identified contact with co-sufferers as 

being one source of information and help. 

Quick (1999) studied the role of online 

support groups for those suffering from t 
kidney disease. Results did not yield clear 

evidence to support the view that these offer 

real support benefits, although the subjects 

did participate in discussions and remained 

members of the group throughout the 

duration of the fieldwork. 

In a similar study, Bacon (1999) described 
an Internet self-help group for widows with 
dependent children. His findings were more 
positive, with 86 per cent of the widows 
reporting that coping with their grief was 
enhanced by having contact with and 
receiving mutual support from their peers. ©. 
Finally Finn (1999) found, perhaps 
unsurprisingly, that a disability group’s 
communication exhibited many of the same 
features as in face-to-face, self-help and 
mutual aid groups, with an emphasis on 
problem solving, information sharing, | 
expression of feelings, and mutual support 
and empathy. 

In addition to these mushrooming networks 
of online mutual support groups, there is a 
growing movement within the medical 
profession for promoting partnerships 
between patients and doctors. Jadad and 
Gagliardi (1998) consider that the Internet: 


Will have a profound effect on the way that 
patients and clinicians interact. 


The “new level of knowledge” fostered by 
information available on the Internet will 
enable patients to: 


Participate in active partnerships with many 
groups of decision makers such as clinicians, 
policymakers and clinicians. 


Of course, the arrival of the twenty-first 

century has brought with it a plethora of new 

information delivery platforms and the | 

Internet no longer implies the use of a 

personal computer. Similarly, it is not simply 

the Internet that is nurturing this “new level 

‘of knowledge”. The DiTV initiatives being 

monitored by the present writers include the 

creation of Web-like information resources, i 
on-demand video clips and even a patient- 

nurse video conferencing facility (one-way — trae 
the nurse can not see the caller) (Gunter et al., 
2001a). The digital health project is 
interested in comparing the take-up and use 
of each of these various platforms. 
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The log research on Web, kiosk and DITV 
usage has identified considerable differences 
betweer: the use made of these platforms 
(Nicholas et al., 2001d), to be the subject of 
further (qualitative) research to find out the 
reasons behind these differences. One finding 
was that compared to the Web and kiosks, 
DiTV attracted a greater percentage of its 
users at the weekend. This is not unexpected, 
and may reflect work usage of the Internet, 
and a random pattern of kiosk exposure (most 
of which are situated in doctors’ surgeries). 
DiTV elso attracted more repeat visits. This is 
maybe because of ease of access, but it could 
be possible that Web users may turn to other 
competing sites. There is no competing health 
information service on digital television. 

Other results all reflected the domestic 
location of the DiTV platform. DiTV users 


took a third longer to read a page than kiosk’ 


users, and viewed three times the number of 
pages as kiosk users. This is thought to occur 
because DiTV users have the time to 
penetrate the system. However, users cannot 
scroll on DITV and will inevitably view more 
pages. It is not uncommon to find health 
information, but not menus, spread over up 
to seven to eight pages. DiTV users spent the 
most time on 4 session — approximately five to 
six minutes compared to three to four minutes 
for Web users and about one minute for a 
kiosk. Compared to kiosk users, DiTV users 
were more willing to interrogate the system 
beyond the menu screens. Kiosk users were 
thought to be rushed for time and might be 
unwilling to invest the time necessary to 
interrogate what may be a new system for 
them. A clear message, it seems, is that DiTV 
appears to be the platform which users are 
prepared to use most often and delve into the 
most. . 


Quality issues 


‘The prospect of empowering patients and, 
indeed, the general public, by the provision of 
widely accessible health information leads 
naturally on to the issue of the quality and 
authority of the information that is being 
provided. Despite the growth of online health 
provision during the 1990s, principally 
through the Web, little attention was paid at 
first to the quality of information provided 
(Bower, 1996). Although the Web was 
regarded as presenting a major opportunity to 
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l 
reach large numbers of people with useful 
healthcare information, the abgence of 
editorial controls over content on many Web 
sites led some observers to question the 
quality of the information provided (e.g. 
Silberg et al., 1997). A few studies emerged to 
fill the gap (e.g. Jadad and Gagliardi, 1998; 
McClung et al., 1998; O’Mahony, 1999; 
Shon and Mussen, 1999; Soot et al., 1999), 
but other writers were critical of the criteria of 
quality assessment they deployed (Griffiths 
and Christensen, 2000; Wyatt, 1997). 

Kiley (1999) warned against “cure-all” 
remedies, biased information and other 
“quackery” on the Net. Coulter et ai. 
(1999a, b) point out that even “official” 
information published by the NHS and other 
government bodies can be of dubious quality. 
Of interest are both the issue of the quality 
and appropriateness of information provided 
by official health information providers, and 
that found elsewhere. . 

To consider the quality of government 
information first, Coulter’s research indicated 
a multitude of problems: much of the 
information was inaccurate and out of date, 
technical terms were not explained, and few 
materials provided “adequate” information 
about treatment risks and side-effects, to 
name but three. With the government 
pumping out ever more information for health 
consumers in an ever widening array of 
formats, these results have to be considered as 
worrying, particularly in light of the 
government aim of reducing the load on 
surgeries and out-patients’ clinics by 
providing self-help materials (NHS 
Executive, 1998). © 

Eysenbach and Diepgen (1998) explored 
the attitude and reaction of physicians and 
other legitimate medical information 
providers toward unsolicited e-mail from 
patients, by e-mailing them information 
requests about fictitious acute medical 
problems. A total of twenty-nine providers 
(50 per cent) responded to the fictitious 
patient request; nine of those (31 per cent) 
refused to give advice without personal 
contact, 27 (93 per cent) recommended that 
the patient see a physician, and 17 (59 per 
cent) actually gave the correct “diagnosis” in 
their reply. Although no inaccurate diagnoses 
were given, and 93 per cent of respondents 
recommended face-to-face contact, the 
authors nevertheless concluded that 
approaches to handling unsolicited e-mail are 
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so varied that standards for physician 
response to such patient e-mails were needed. 

So much for information from “official” 
channels such as health care workers, the 
government, and so on. The massive growth 
of the Internet has, of course, ensured that 
there are thousands of unregulated, 
unsourced and, sometimes, unscrupulous 
alternative sources of information accessible 
at one’s fingertips through the World Wide 
Web. 

Kiley (1999) gives many examples of 
Internet sites giving misinformation. Perhaps 
the most extreme is that of the Royal Rife 
Research Society (RRRS), which claims that 
all types of disease can be cured following the 
discovery in 1932 by scientist Royal Rife that 
every ailment has a unique “electronic 
signature”. The site itself (RRRS, n.d.) adds 
that this signature “can be modified to 
eliminate nearly every affliction known to 
man”. Kiley undertook searches of leading 
medical databases (Medline and Cancerlit) 
without finding any references to this 
treatment, an activity repeated by the present 
writers, also to no avail. Another example is 
that of shark cartilage, which was trumpeted 
by “Earthlink” as a cancer cure. The 
American Cancer Society (ACS, 2000) 
caution against this cure, and the Food and 
Drug Administration have taken action 
against companies promoting it (FDA, 1999). 
Kaley also highlights the problem of appearing 
to be impartial whilst actually being 
commercial sites advertising a product. He 
gives examples of how even huge and 
reputable pharmaceutical companies, such as 
SmithKline Beecham, can be guilty of this. 

Impicciatore et al. (1997) assessed the 
quality of Internet sites which focused on one 
particular medical condition. The researchers 
undertook Internet searches for “parent 
oriented Web pages relating to home 
management of feverish children”. The 
information given on the 41 sites retrieved 
was checked by comparison with published 
guidelines. Only four sites “adhered closely” 
to official recommendations, the largest 
deviations being in sponging procedures and 
how to take a child’s temperature. Their most 
worrying finding was that two sites 
recommended practices that may actually 
induce coma. Complete and accurate 
information for the condition was “almost 
universally lacking”, and the researchers 
concluded that there is an urgent need to 
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check public oriented healthcare information 
on the Internet for “accuracy, completeness, 
and consistency”. 

Griffiths and Christensen (2000) surveyed 
21 Web sites that provided information about 
depressions and assessed the quality of their 
information along a number of criteria. They 
classified sites according to their stated 
purpose, ownership, involvement with major 
drug companies, and whether they showed 
evidence of a professional editorial board. 
They also scored site information against US 
federal best practice guidelines embodied in 
the code publishec by the Agency for Health 
Care Policy and Research. They also assessed 
the identification, affiliations and credentials 
of authors associated with the sites. Findings 
indicated that quality of content varied and 
was often poor in terms of these criteria. 
Furthermore, accountability criteria as 
indicated by the reported credentials of 
content authors might be poor quality 
guarantees. Instead, evidence of ownership 
and the existence of an independent editorial 
board were more useful quality indicators. 

The issue of quality information extends 
beyond the Web into the area of 
communication channels whose unregulated 
and anonymous nature has given rise to 
concern. Kiley (1999), for example, notes 
that “a recent discussion” on the 
alt.support.headaches.migraine newsgroup 
about the efficacy of certain drugs did not 
include “a single pasting citing any 
supporting evidence-based medical research”. 
He also cites a study by Culver ez al. (1997) 
which assessed the information provided on a 
“medically orientated newsgroup”, in terms 
of: 


... the professional status of the individuals 
providing the information, the consistency of the 
information with standard practice, and ... the 
evidence cited in support of specific claims and 
recommendations. 


Findings indicated that only 4 per cent of 
health-related contributions were authored by 
trained professionals, and that only 9 per cent 
of non-professionals’ messages cited 
published sources. Whilst these studies are, of 
course, important, tae function of 
newsgroups of giving mutual support and 
comfort (as confirmed bv Bacon, 1999; Finn, 
1999) rather than professional clinical advice 
should not be forgotten here. It could be 
argued that the exchange of information on 
personal experiences is of great benefit to 
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participants, and that this testimony of fellow 
sufferers may outweigh that of clinicians, 
despite their expertise. 

Ways of guaranteeing the quality of Internet 
information are, of course, imperative — 
wrongly diagnosed ailments could have fatal 
consequences. It is no surprise, therefore, that 
a number of health bodies and information 
providers have attempted to formulate policy 
statements, guidelines and principles 
regarding Web based health information. Kim 
et al. (1999) have surveyed these in order to 
identify concerns, recommendations and 
areas of consensus. Their “top ten” aspects of 
sites were: 

(1) content (quality, reliability, accuracy, 

scope, depth); 

(2) design and aesthetics (layout, 
interactivitv, presentation, graphics, 
multimedia); 

(3) disclosure of authors, sponsors, etc.; 

(4) currency of information and frequency of 
update; 

(5) authority/reputability of source; 

(6) usability, navigability; 

(7) accessibility and availability; 

(8) links, and quality of links; 

(9) atrribution and documentation 
(references, balanced evidence); and 

(10) intended audience. 


All of che points the authors elicit are, of 
course, Important, although it could be 
argued that there is some duplication or 
overlap in categories. For example, the 
“content” includes “quality, reliability, 
accuracy” each of which could be placed in 
the “authority” category — after all, how else 
can a lay reader measure these elements if not 
by reference to their authorship. It is not 
surprising that “content” is the most 
encountered attribute. 

HONF is one of the organisations included 
in Kim’s study. The HONF Web site was one 
of the first to guide both lay users and medical 
professionals to reliable sources of healthcare 


information in cyberspace, and has. become 


one of the most respected non-profit making 
gateways to medical information on the 
Internet. There are eight principles which 
make up the HONE code of conduct for 
prospective medical and health Web site 
authors C(HONF, 1997); six of these reflect 
Kim’s survey findings: 
(1) authority — whereby information not 
offered by medically qualified 
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professionals is accompanied by “a clear 
statement” to this effect; 

(2) attribution — so it is clear where the 
information comes from; 

(3) justiftability — i.e. of performance or 
benefits, “supported by appropriate, 
balanced evidence”; 

(4) transparency of authorship — which could 
have been part of the attribution 
principle, although the facility to contact 
site contributors is emphasised here; 

(5) transparency of sponsorship — “clearly 
identified”; and 

(6) honesty in advertising and editorial policy — 
where sources of site funding will be 
“clearly stated”. 


The other two principles, however, are not 

included in Kim’s “top ten”. They refer to: 

(1) complementarity — so that the site supports 
rather than replaces the role of the doctor; 
and 

(2) confidentiality — patient information 
entered online is treated as per the legal 
regulations on privacy pertaining in the 
country hosting the site (and mirror sites). 


‘The omission from the latter from the 
guidelines of other sites (as found by Kim) is 
surprising, considering that this feature forms 
part of the Hippocratic oath and, as such, an 
essential ethical principle doctors undertake 
regarding their relationship with patients. It 
could be that many sites considering medical 
information do not consider the interactive 
functionality of the Internet that allows user 
participation. . 

Similar guidelines to those of HONF were 
established by the British Healthcare Internet 
Association (BHIA). This organisation 
attempts: 


To provide a clear view for consumers of health 
care, professionals, educators, policy makers and 
industry (BHIA, 1996). 


with regard to exploiting Internet 
technologies for better patient care. The 
BHIA list, of “recommendations” rather than 
“principles”, is very similar to that of HONF 
and also reflects those of other commentators 
cited by Kim, although the category names 
are different. Authority, for example, is 
termed “provenance”, and there are slight 
differences in content and emphasis. Three 
recommendations, however, do not have 
HONF equivalents. These-are: 
(1) intended audience — the BHIA state it is 
“particularly important to distinguish 
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between information directed primarily at 
a lay audience, and that directed to the 
medical professions”; 

(2) disclaimers and cautions — for information 
directed to a lay audience; and 

(3) copyright and intellectual property — which, 
the BHIA point out, apply to electronic 
systems as much as to hardcopy. 


These guidelines/principals/recommendations 
directed to Web site producers may also, of 
course, inform potential users. The HONF 
has used its eight code of conduct principles 
to grant the right to organisations whose sites 
meet the appropriate criteria to display their 
logo as a quality assurance mark. 

A final example is that of DISCERN. This 
is a checklist for consumers and professionals, 
which is unusual in having been developed 
and evaluated for reliability and validity 
through a research project (Charnock er al., 
1999). This entailed detailed discussions with 
the stakeholders involved. It is a tool to 
evaluate health resources, specifically about 
treatment options. Although it can be used to 
evaluate information on Web sites, it was 
initially developed (by Charnock and 
Shepperd, 1997) for print materials. It 
consists of key questions, the range of which is 
summarised below, plus an overall quality 
rating, and states that a good quality 
publication about treatment choices will: 

* have explicit aims, (and achieve them); 

e be relevant to consumers; 

* make sources/dates of information 
explicit; 

e be balanced and unbiased, and list 
additional sources of information, 
refering to areas of uncertainty; 

e- describe how treatment works, the effect 
of treatment choices, (making it clear that 
there is more than one choice), the 
benefits and risks, and what would 
happen without treatment; and 

* provide support for shared decision 
making. 


Unfortunately, not all quality ratings are as 
authoritative as that of HONF or DISCERN, 
and concern has been expressed, somewhat 
ironically, about the quality of quality rating 
bodies and systems themselves. For example, 
Hernandez-Borges et al. (1999), in a study 
looking at the rating criteria of a number of 
systems, found that only three gave 
information about their own editorial boards 
— despite attribution, authority and openness 
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generally being stated criteria for evaluating 

medical sites! Jadad and. Gagliardi (1998) 

analysed sources that reviewed and rated 

health information sites, and concluded that 
the evaluation instruments were not 
comprehensive and many did not actually 
measure what they claimed to. Their 
presence, therefore, was not necessarily as 
informative as desired. 

A method of rating Web sites that may get 
around problems inherent in the subjectivity 
of evaluating sites may be to use Internet 
statistics. Hernandez-Borges et al. (1999) 
compared four sets of statistics about various 
paediatric Websites with their ratings as given 
by eight organisations’ evaluation systems 
compiled from previous studies (Sullivan, 
1999; Jadad and Gagliardi, 1998). The 
statistics accrued were: 

+ their authors’ impact factor — in terms of 
articles written by them, as registered in 
Medline: 

* their “grade” of updating ~ imeasured by 
when the site was last updated; 

* their daily visits — irecorded by one-site 
counters (although only 10 per cent of the 
sites provided this information); and 

-+ inbound links ~ idetermined using the 
appropriate search facility in Infoseek. 


The number of inbound links to the Web sites 
were found to significantly correlate with their 
daily visits and with the frequency of update. 
The number of links also correlated with the 
results of the Web sites’ evaluation by one of 
the systems — that of HealthAtoZ. The 
Websites’ updating frequency also 
significantly correlated with the results of the 
Websites’ evaluations by HealthAtoZ. The 
number of daily visits significantly correlated 
with the results of the evaluations by Medical 
Matrix. 

These results show that certain indexes 
obtained from the usage analysis of Web sites 
could be used as quality indicators. For 
example, citation analysis by the 
quantification of inbound links to Web sites 
could be an objective and feasible tool in 
rating them. The problem is, as the authors 
admit, this evaluation process would be made 
a posteriori, and: 

The potential harmful effects of the diffusion of 


documents without enough quality could not be 
avoided. 


Regardless of formal rating systems, badges of 
approval or statistical indicators etc., the 
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evaluation of medical sites undertaken by 


. individual users themselves may be helped by 


a greater consideration of the skills required to 
evaluate any information. The need for this 
ability is now well recognised, and a body of 
literature is building on the subject of 
“information literacy” (Doyle, 1994) and, 
more recently, on “digital literacy” (Gilster, 
1997). Teaching of information seeking and 
knowledge management strategies 
throughout the educational system may be 
recommended here. For example, Geffert and 
Christensen (1998) showed that students who 
cited more sources in their papers, and 
believed material on the Internet should be 
viewed with scepticism, had higher grade 
point averages when compared to their peers. 
Work by the present authors looks at the 
issue of authority, rather than quality of 
information. The systems being studied — 
NHS Direct Web site, touch-screen 
information kiosks and NHS commissioned 
digital interactive TV initiatives — all use 
authoritative information sources and are 
subject to various quality controls. However, 
an important issue is the perception of the 
public about the issue of quality. This issue is, 
perhaps, exacerbated in the electronic, or 
digital, environment. This is because it is a 
relatively new and fast changing environment, 
with rew players coming in all the time. Work 
by the group (Williams et al., 2002a) has 
shown that people do not pay much attention 
to information sources or worry too much 
about authority issues generally. Many appear 
to feel that if something is on a digital 
platform then it must be legitimate. 
Compounding the issue is that it 1s difficult to 
judge authority because there are so many 
parties associated with a digital information 
platform. Take, for example, a touch-screen 
information kiosk, produced by SurgeryDoor, 
containing some information from 
NHSDirect Online and located in a Safeway 
kiosk. To whom do potential users attribute 
its qualities — Safeway, SurgeryDoor (a 
company of which they have probably never 
heard), or to the NHS, should they spot its 
logo. There is no easy answer of course, but 
one suspects they might say Safeway. 
Questionnaire surveys with Web site 
(Nicholas et al., 2001c) and DiTV users 
(Williams et al., 2002b) tentatively explored 
the issue of trust — particularly with regard to 
the NHS. Results showed that age, opinions 
about advertisements and interest in health 
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information were all factors in shaping 
perceptions of the trustworthiness of the 
NHS. 

Users finding the number of adverts too 
obtrusive were more likely to report the sites’ 
trustworthiness as only poor or OK. One third 
of users who found the advert content poor 
also rated the trustworthiness as poor or OK. 
Users visiting the doctor less frequently and 
those less interested in health information 
were less likely to accept the NHS as a symbol 
of trust, were less likely to recognise the NHS 
symbol, and were less likely to say that the 
NHS branded information could be trusted. 
Finally, younger respondents are less likely to 
recognise the NHS as a symbol of trust 
compared to older respondents. Clearly, there 
are big challenges here, both for the NHS and 
other health information providers. 


Equality of access to information 


This is another issue that may be cause for 
concern. There may be individuals or groups 
who do not enjoy access to information, 
whatever the quality, for various reasons. 
First, there are many possible reasons why the 
elderly may have difficulty with IT systems. 
As mentioned above, the digital health study 
has already found evidence that the elderly are 
not availing themselves of the information 
offered by touch-screen kiosks. 

Ironically, many of the reasons for non or 
low use of IT by the elderly could actually be 
connected with health. Marwick (1999) 
points out that cognitive ability, response time 
and attention span can all be adversely 
affected with age, making it difficult to 
navigate around Web sites and retrieve 
appropriate information. It 1s also common, 
for example, for people to lose their manual 
dexterity with age (Hoot and Hayslip, 1983; 
Williamson et al., 1997), making it difficult to 
use keyboards or mice. Similarly, the elderly 
suffer declining vision, which makes 
computer use difficult. Despite these 
problems, research has shown that older 
people can take to IT, particularly if it is 
relevant to their own personal needs (Blake, 
1998). 

Another barrier to health information is that 
of poverty. Despite government initiatives to 
reach even the most deprived people with IT 
services — by planning supermarket, library 
and other public Internet or touch-screen 
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terminals — there are many reasons for fearing 
a lack of service take-up amongst the 
disadvantaged. One such group, though 
perhaps not a homogenous one, is that 
comprising the ethnic communities. As 
literature from both the medical profession 
(Atri et al., 1996) and government (Acheson, 
1998) shows, ethnic minorities are more likely 
to be unemployed and, consequently, be poor 
and live in undesirable conditions such as 
overcrowding. It is likely, therefore, that such 
groups will have less experience with IT. 
Indeed, studies (e.g, GVU, 1998) have shown 
that non-whites make up a very small 
proportion, possibly as low as 10 per cent, of 
Internet users and that ethnic minorities are at 
a disadvantage educationally because of low 
IT take-up (Attwell, 1999; Chisholm et al., 
1999), Under these conditions it is to be 
expected that they may not avail themselves of 
opportunities for access to health information 
from electronic sources. 

Another problem confronting ethnic 
minorities is, of course, that of language. 
Jones and Gill (1998a) point out that the 
NHS was established before the period of 
greatest migration to the UK, and: 


It is far from clear that [it] has changed rapidly 
enough to meet the challenges posed by patients 
whose English may not be good enough to 
communicate adequately with health 
professionals. 


They are particularly concerned with the 
plight of refugees and itemise a number of 
problems faced by this group in obtaining 
health information (jones and Gill, 1998b). 
Of course, studies have been undertaken 
looking into the effectiveness of interpreters 
(including telephone interpretation) 
(Pointon, 1996) and link workers (Gillam and 
Levenson, 1999) etc. InTouch With Health 
are concerned about the language problems 
and, together with the University of Sheffield 
and Sheffield Health Authority, have 
produced a version of their touch-screen 
kiosks in five ethnic languages. A similar 
project is being carried out in Oldham. 
Interestingly, poor command of the English 
language may be a problem even for native 
speakers. NHS direct has already been faced 
with the problem of public misunderstanding 
of medical terminology. A study by Harrison 
and Cooke (2000) found that 70 per cent of 
lay subjects were unable to correctly identify 
the meaning of the word ‘unconscious’ in 
behavioural terms, believing that an 
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individual in that condition is able to walk 
about. Graber et al. (1999), seemingly with 
exactly this problem in mind, surveyed the 
Internet to assess the readability of lay 
targeted medical information on the Web. — 
Text from 50 such Web sites was rated for 
readability using the Flesch reading score and 
Flesch-Kinkaid reading level. Most 
information was found to be written at a 
“tenth grade, second month” reading level. 
The authors claim that: 


Much of the medical information targeted for 
the general public an the Web is written at a 
reading level higher than is easily understood by 
much of the patient population. 


Conclusion — implications for the Digital 
Health research programme 


This review has highlighted a number of 
important issues pertaining to the provision of 
electronic health information, and how the 
preliminary research carried out by the digital 
health research programme has already 
informed a number of these. As described 
earlier, data on information take-up, for 
example, is being rcutinely collected and 
analysed, with information being accrued on 
pages accessed and time online, with such 
statistics from kiosks, and soon from DITV, 
being enhanced by details of gender and age 
band of individual users. Factors in the 
equality of access ta information are also 
being studied from these quantitative data, by 
making use of demagraphic information 
provided by taking account of the 
geographical placements of kiosks, as 
determined by their postcode locations. By 
looking at socio-economic, ethnic and other 
indicators and comparing use of individual 
kiosks with these, it may be possible to elicit 
differences in take-up and use of various 
groups. 

‘The computer logs and other statistics have, 
as well as providing interesting and useful 
information, also pesed a number of 
questions: 

* Why do elderly kiosk users tend to fail to 
arrive at an information page? 

¢ Why are the under 15s such avid users of 
these systems? 

* What do people really go to the Web for? 

* For whom, and under what 
circumstances, is DITV the most effective 
medium? 
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¢ For what kinds of information would 
people prefer the higher “social presence” 
of a video-conference? 


The next phase of the research, employing 
qualitative in-depth interviews with users and 
non-users of these systems, will attempt to 
address these and other important issues and 
begin to build a picture of electronic health 
information consumption that may dictate the 
information strategy of the DoH and other 
health information providers in this new 
multi-platform digital age. 


Note 


1 The Web, the kiosk, digital TV and the changing 
face of consumer health information provision: 
a national impact study. April 2900-January 2003. 
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The fundamental asymmetries of the journal 
system are reviewed and an examination is made of 
the differences between author and reader 
behaviour at both a quantitative and a qualitative 
level. Author productivity and so-called “‘salami-~ 
style” publishing practices are examined. An 
estimate of global author numbers is made. Reader 
and readership studies combined with bibliometric 
analysis allow the proposal of a means of estimating 
reading rates of journals. 
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managers 
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' Information systems play a vital role in the NHS; 
however, not all are used to the fullness of their 
capacity. In order to inform the development of the 
National Electronic Library for Health 
Management, the key elements of a successful, 
large-scale, corporate, Web-based resource were 
investigated through semi-structured interviews 
with colleagues working on intranets in different 
sectors. The conclusions drawn from these 
conversations are that the resource requires: 
creative and yet clear design, coupling attractive 
layouts, which appeal to the eye, with user-friendly 
routes into the content; pages containing 
information which can be found nowhere else; 
careful planning in the early stages in order to get 
the technology and scale right for the organisation; 
and, perhaps most importantly, promotion via 
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some sort of face-to-face, human means, 
translating the seemingly abstract system on the 
screen into a useful resource with connections to 
the work on the desk and the team in the office. 


Political parties’ use of the Web during the 2001 
general election 


Julian Bowers-Brown and Barrie Gunter 


Keywords Political parties, Web sites, 
United Kingdom 


A marketing efficiency model was applied to the 
analysis of the use of Web sites by the three major 
political parties (Conservatives, Labour, and 
Liberal Democrats) in the UK during the 2001 
general election. Data were collected through face- 
to-face interviews with the Web project managers 
of each party, supplemented by a series of 
electronic enquiries sent to each party’s Web 
address on important policy issues. The aim was to 
establish the overall efficiency of political Web sites 
in attracting members of the electorate, engaging 
them, involving them and ultimately retaining 
them as loyal supporters. The parties used their 
Web sites as strategic marketing tools and 
demonstrated an awareness of the advantages the 
Internet had to offer compared with other media. A 
number of interactive features were included in the 
sites designed to engage visitors’ attention and 
involvement. Labour, in particular, had conducted 
market research to inform the design of their site. 
All parties invited visitors to submit comments and 
questions and promised to respond to such 
communications promptly. When this promise was 
put to the test, however, the parties were not all 
equally effective in the responses they provided. 
The signs are that political parties have come to 
recognise the significant role the Internet might 
play in re-engaging a politically alienated 
electorate, but still have some way to realise the full 
potential of the Web. 


The goals, questions, indicators, measures (GQIM) 
approach to the measurement of customer 
satisfaction with e-commerce Web sites 


Andrew Boyd 


Keywords Information systems, 
Customer satisfaction, Business analysis, 
Organizational development, 
Knowledge management 


Since the mid-1990s, organisations have spent 
quite a bit of tme, money and effort developing 
new “‘e”-channels and routes to market. With the 
advent and rapid adoption of e-commerce in the. 
late 1990s, organisational efforts were largely 
geared toward customer acquisition with little to 
no thought given to customer retention and post- 
sale service. As the e-commerce matures, and in 
the wake of numerous high-profile business 
failures, it is time for savvy managers to use the 
information that is contained within their systems 
to gain and sustain competitive advantage. 
Adapted from its original use in software 
measurement, the GQIM approach has proved 
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effective in helping managers to identify critical 
business information. Coupled with the five 
maxims of satisfaction, managers are provided with 
a complete framework for the development of an e- 
commerce customer satisfaction programme. 


Knowledge management in public libraries 
Sharon Teng and Suliman Hawamdeh 


Keywords Public libraries, Corporate culture, 
Knowledge management 


Knowledge management as a business concept has 
been traditionally applied to money-making . 
organisations with the aim of enhancing and 
improving operations to gain competitive 
advantage and increase profits. Knowledge 
management can also be applied to non-profit 
organisations such as government bodies and 
statutory boards. It can be used to improve 
communication among staff and between top 
management. It helps to instil a culture of sharing 
and promote and implement a performance-based 
reward system for its employees. Knowledge 
management involves a complex process of 
aligning the company’s mission statement with the 
best practices that enable the company to be 
competitive and profitable in its sector. This paper 
‘investigates the current practices of knowledge 
management in the National Library Board 
(NLB). It also seeks to show how knowledge 
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management can effectively be applied to the NLB 
to tie in with its mission statement of expanding the 
learning capacity of the nation, enhancing the 
nation’s competitiveness and promoting a gracious 
society. The NLB also has a mission to deliver a 
world-class library system, which is convenient, 
accessible and useful to the people of Singapore. 


The benefits and obstacles of implementing ICTs 
strategies for development from a bottom-up 
approach 


Martina Fors and Alfredo Moreno 


Keywords Information technology, 
Communications technology, Strategy, 
Third World, Empowerment 


The compatibility between the implementation of 
information and communication technologies 
(ICTs) strategies and the bottom-up approach in 
the developmental process is assessed. In order to 
put the theoretical arguments into practice, the 
existing benefits and obstacles of implementing 
such strategies in reality are presented. Deriving 
from the analysis of the bottom-up approach is the 
identification of three key areas: basic needs, 
empowerment, and rural-based development. 
These are later discussed in the context of ICTs 
strategies. The theoretical discussion is exemplified 
in short explanatory cases. 
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introduction 


The scholarly journal exists to serve the 
communication needs of academic 
researchers. These needs are far from simple. 
They are intimately bound up with the 
rhetorical purpose of peer-reviewed journal 
publication, the key mechanism by which 
private “observations” are transformed into 
publicly accepted universal “facts” (Gress, 
1996). Most researchers (Meadows, 1980; 
Ravetz, 1973; Ziman, 1968) agree that the 
journal has four information functions: 

(1) Registration; 

(2) Validation/certification; 

(3) Dissemination; 

(4) Archiving. 


These functions are deeply embedded .in 
scholarly practice and are of key importance 
to authors and readers. For both authors and 
readers, the functions of the journal are 
delivered through independence of the 
journal from the researcher, its brand identity 
and its continuity. 

For authors, the journal information 
functions are essential and are perceived at 
the individual article level. For each article a 
particular journal processes, the degree to 
which it succeeds in these functions affects its 
attractiveness as a place to publish. 
Appearance of an article in a journal 
independently registers the work as being by 
that author and submitted by a certain date, 
thereby asserting the author’s intellectual 
property rights and priority. It also certifies 
that the article passed the quality threshold 
for publication imposed by the journal’s peer- 
review process, so that the article (and by 
implication, the author) can be regarded as 
sharing in the perceived quality level of the 
journal. Each journal acts as a channel 
connecting a particular set of authors with a 
particular range of readers; this dissemination 
function narrow-casts an author’s results to a 
precisely defined audience, allowing each 
journal to become the virtual marketplace for 
ideas within a particular scholarly 
community. The archival nature of the 
research journal makes it a permanent record 
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over time of the intellectual development of 
the field it covers. For authors, this function 
allows a track record of their work to be 
established, enhancing their reputation and 
giving them a piece of immortality. 

For readers, the journal information 
functions assist in the act of information 
retrieval and use at the level of multiple 
articles and journals. Registration allows 
readers to assess who the originators of a field 
were, but it is the other three functions that 
are more important, because they allow the 
journal literature to be classified according to 
user-relevant criteria. The validation or 
certification function allows them to select 
information to read based upon its perceived 
quality and trustworthiness, while a 
consequence of the dissemination 
function segments journals according to 
specialisation, approach and which section of 
the research community publishes within 
them. The archival function allows reading to 
occur over time and is the accumulating 
repository of scholarly knowledge that can be 
accessed, 


‘,. As authors, researchers wanted the 
widest possible dissemination. The 
same researchers, as readers, said 
that they wished for an integrated 
system where the quality of information 
was important... ‘ 


The journal functions are performed through 
the rhetorical independence of the journal 
from its readers and authors and its brand 
identity. In business a brand can be defined 
as: “an identity that communicates a promise 
about the benefits of a product” (McDonald 
and Keegan, 1997, p. 48). 

For a journal, the brand is largely signified 
by its title, for it is the title that carries the 
connotations of coverage, specialisation and 
quality that are so important to researchers. 

As will have become clear from the 
preceding analysis, there are considerable 
differences in the things authors and readers 
regard as important, even though for most 
research journals there is a strong overlap (if 
not complete identity) between them. This 
information schizophrenia lies at the very 
heart of a series of asymmetries in the journal 
system, with which this paper is concerned. 
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Fundamental asymmetries 


Figure 1 illustrates one of the asymmetries of 
the journal system, the economic asymmetry. 
It shows how US research spending (as 
recorded by the National Science Foundation 
Science and Engineering Indicators as R&D 
expenditure in constant dollars) has grown 
relative to average research library 
expenditures (as recorded by the member 
libraries of the Association of Research 
Libraries, also in constant dollars). The growth 
in research spending is responsible for the 
growth in the number of researchers — and the 
number of research papers that they publish — 
and is one of the principal factors in the 
increase in information costs. The rise in the 
average research library expenditure, on the 
other hand, represents the purchasing abilities 
of the institutional libraries where these same 
researchers are based and where they are 
information consumers. The gap between 
these two lines illustrates the information crisis 
and its inexorable growth over the last 30 
years. Researchers as authors seem to be more 
successful in gaining financial support for 
research are as readers in lobbying to increase 
library spending to acquire the fruits of the 
research expansion (for an earlier version of 
this graph see Mabe (1992)). 

Figure 2 illustrates a second asymmetry, the 
behavioural asymmetry between authors and 
readers. It summarises the results of an Elsevier 
Science/University of Twente study into the 
views of researchers about the nature of their 
communication system by 2010. This research 
project interviewed around 3,000 academics at 
various levels of seniority world-wide. 

As authors, researchers felt that they 
would want to publish more, that all authors 
would have access to electronic networks, that 
peer review would remain important, and that 
the journal remained attractive as an 
intellectual package. They also wanted the 
widest possible dissemination. The same 
researchers, as readers, said that they wished 
for an integrated system, one that allowed for 
browsing, where the quality of information 
was important, and one which allowed them 
to read less. 

These results illustrate some of the 
contradictions already noted in the analysis of 
journal functions with which this paper 
commenced. Authors are focused on journals, 
usually particular journals, while, as readers, 
the same researchers focused on large 
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Figure 1 Economic asymmetries 
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collections of articles and journals that they 
wished to browse. More worryingly (for 
publishers), researchers as authors want to 
publish more, while as readers they want to 
read less. 


Journal author behaviour 


What is it that motivates authors to publish? 
Great care has to be taken in asking this 
question and interpreting any answers given. 
A superficial approach can lead to the 

x unsurprising answer “communication”, 
especially if the questionnaire used to test 
opinion allows this very general answer to sit 
alongside deeper and less seemingly altruistic 
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motives (Association of Learned and 
Professional Society Publishers, 1999). An 
approach that takes this into account was 
reported by Coles (1993) and the results are 
illustrated in Figure 3. At the level of first 
motivations, the results are very similar to the 
ALPSP study. When secondary motivations 
are examined, however, a deeper truth 
emerges: not surprisingly, authors are driven 
by personal egotistical desires, career 
advancement and improved funding for their 
research. 

The focus of authors on journals is even 
more clearly indicated by a number of 
qualitative studies undertaken for Elsevier in 
1998/1999. In these investigations four focus 
groups of academics were asked about how 
journals were selected for publication. The 
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Figure 3 Authors’ motivations for publication 
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results were consistent between location (the 
focus groups were held in London and 
Boston, Massachusetts) and age of 
participant. Authors had a very clear idea 
about the quality of the research they had 
conducted and judged their papers 
appropriately: the research and the paper 
were Classified as ground-breaking, good or 
run-of-the-mill. Based on the specialisation of 
their research, a range of journals was 
selected. Further selection depended upon 
matching of paper quality to journal quality, 
again in the same bands: excellent, good, and 
OK. The categorisation of journals into these 
groups depended upon a series of key factors, 
including: perceived reputation of the journal; 
its ISI impact factor; refereeing standard and 
speed; the editor and the editorial board; 
publication speed; physical quality and 
publisher services. 


.. if an author failed to get what he 
regarded as one of his best papers into 
a journal in the top class, then the paper 
was sent to an appropriate journal in 
the lowest class, not the middle...’ 


Once a journal had been assigned to a 
category, the specific journal actually chosen 
for publication depended upon a set of 
marginal factors relating to previous 
experience. These included how the 
illustrations were dealt with by the publisher, 


the clarity of author instructions, the quality 
of any proofs, experience as a referee, and the 
offprint quality and other aspects of publisher 
services. Interestingly, if an author failed to 
get what he regarded as one of his best papers 
into a journal in the top class, then the paper 
was sent to an appropriate journal in the 
lowest class, not the middle. This was done so 
that publishing credit would be gained 
quickly, since the rejection by the best journal 
would have taken some months and 
publication was certain if the paper was sent 
to a journal in the lowest category. All authors 
wanted an outcome to the process within the 
calendar year; a paper in a low-ranked journal 
was better than no paper at all. 

It is worth noting that these three-scale 
hierarchies of journals exist at many, often 
overlapping levels. The scholarly universe 
shows similar hierarchical features at very 
different scales; it is, as others have noted, 
fractal (Sylvan Katz, 1999, 2000). The 
existence of level-three journals has often 
prompted established researchers to assert 
that low quality material should not be 
published, or that the answer to their 
perception of information overload would be 
to get rid of the journals publishing this 
material. Deeper analysis shows this to be 
mistaken. 

Figure 4 illustrates the publishing 
behaviour of a Nobel Laureate over 25 years, 
plotting the number of papers published and 
the average impact factor of the journals in 
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Figure 4 Publication history of a Nobe! laureate 
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which the papers appeared. In the early 
career phase of the Nobel laureate, papers 
appear in lower impact journals. Later, as the 
most fertile phase is approached, the number 
of papers and the quality of the journals used 
increase to a peak where the Nobel Prize- 
winning research was conducted. Without 
the lower journals, this scientist would have 
had no means of commencing his publishing 
career. This pattern is repeated throughout 
science. 

Given that much comment is generated 
from scientists who believe that there is an 
information explosion, it is worth examining 
this contention in detail. Is more being 
published? Based on papers published per 
annum recorded by ISI, the answer has to be 
an emphatic “yes!” However, further analysis 
shows that the idea that scientists are slicing 
up their research into “least-publishable 
units” (or that “salami-style” publishing 
practices are occurring) appears to be 
unfounded. Figure 5 shows the number of 
papers per author, average annual 
co-authorship levels, and papers per unique 
author, recorded by ISI for each year from 
1954 to 1998. While the number of papers 
attributed to each author per annum 
(“authorships”) has indeed increased 
significantly over the period (from just under 
two in 1954 to about three in 1998), the 
degree of collaboration between authors on 
each single paper has also increased (from just 
under two to just under four). This increased 
collaboration means that actual productivity 


rates in terms of papers published per unique 
author per annum have actually slightly 
declined from 1.00 per annum to 0.80. These 
statistical data correspond to survey data 
reported by Tenopir and King (2000). The 
sole factor accounting for the increase in 
published material is demographic: there are 
more researchers. Mabe and Amin (2001) 
showed that the growth in the number of 
journals and papers correlates closely with the 
number of R&D workers. 


How many authors are there? 


The question arises, then, how many authors 
there actually are. The issue is complicated by 
several factors. First, most papers are 
published with one or more co-authors. 
Second, authors work in hierarchical groups, 
with the more senior and established 
researchers involved with and named on more 
papers than the most junior authors. Third, 
some authors are better researchers and 
publish more. Last, but not least, estimates of 
the number of authors will depend on the 
domain of journals that are accepted as 
defining the scholarly and scientific 
information set. At a simplistic level we can 
calculate the number of instances of 
authorship as follows: 
e There are about 14,000 active, peer- 
reviewed learned journals listed in - 
Ulrich’s Periodicals Database (for a 
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Figure 5 Growth in papers, authorship and co-authorship 
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discussion of the use of these data see 
Mabe and Amin, 2001). 

¢ ISI co-authorship levels are about four 
authors per paper. 

¢ Assuming that the average journal is 
comparable with the average ISI-covered 
journal (and is 100 papers per annum) 
and that the co-authorship levels 
correlate, then there are 5.6 million 
authorships per annum. 


This figure must be reduced to account for the 
multiple productivity levels and hierarchies to 
get to unique author numbers. In the ISI set 
there are about one million unique authors 
who publish each year. This figure grows to 
2.5 million unique authors who have published 
at least once over five years. The regular 
authors (those publishing in each and every 
year) are a small proportion of this set. 


Journal readers and readership 


There is probably no more vexed or disputed 
question in the study of the scholarly 
communication system than the number of 
readers of journals and the extent to which 
those journals have been read. Some of these 
controversies will be resolved, as our 
understanding of Web download data 
improves but, even before this, there are 
indications from other methods as to the scale 


of the answers. Using a combination of 
surveys and ISI data analysis it has proved 
possible to calculate a formula for readership 
that may be readily applied and throws some 
light on the author-reader behavioural 
dichotomy. 

A recent Elsevier survey of the readers of 
journals is summarised in Tables I and II. 
This survey, based on 5,000 respondents 
world-wide, found that on average 
respondents were reading 97 full articles per 
annum, with clinical researchers reading 
slightly more (121), university researchers 
close to the average (95), industrial and 
government researchers slightly less (90). 
Twice as many abstracts were being consulted 
(204) and ten times as many article titles 
(1,142), presumably from tables of contents 
or other services. 

The proportion of recent (less than one year 
old) and older material consulted was 


Table | Elsevier Science survey 1998 


Full articles read in 


one year 
Hospital/medical schools 121 
Research institutes 103 
University 95 
Government 90 
Industry 90 
All 97 


Note: 5,000 respondents 
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Table Il Elsevier Science survey 1998 
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Average readings per respondent in one year 


Recent (up to one year) 


(%) 
Scan article title 726 64 
Read abstracts 117 57 
Read full article 55 57 


Notes: £,000 respondents 


remarkably consistent across depth of 
reading. Titles, abstracts and full articles 
under one year old were all consulted on 60 
per cent of occasions against 40 per cent for 
the older material. There was a slight 
tendency of recent titles to be consulted more 
than recent articles (64 per cent versus 57 per 
cent) and older articles more than older titles 
(43 per cent versus 46 per cent). Both these 
phenomena reflect logical behaviour by users, 
based on whether the reason for the 
information encounter was in “awareness” or 
“disccvery” mode. These results are entirely 
consistent with Tenopir and King’s data 
(2000) for reading in general and reading by 
age of article, where 58 per cent of readings 
were to material up to one year old. 

A much more difficult question to answer is 
what are the number of readers and readings 
of sckolarly journals globally? One approach 
would be to count authors, as we attempted 
to do above, since it is a truism of scholarly 
publishing that the author and reader are the 
same person. However, the reality is that, 
while all authors are certainly readers, all 
readers are definitely not authors. It is unclear 
exactly what the overall relationship of 
authors to readers may be. The nature of a 
learned journal is very much influenced by the 
degree of author-reader overlap. For a 
research journal, this overlap will be very 
high: in most cases, the authors and the 
readers are the same researchers, although 
there will be a proportion of readers outside 
this “invisible college”. For applied sciences 
or areas where there is a significant 
professional, practitioner or non-researcher 
audience, the degree of author-reader overlap 
will be very much smaller. 

Based on ISI data, as we saw above, there 
are epproximately one million authors 
publishing each year and 2.5 million who 
publish over a five-year period. Unesco 
(1996) in its World Science Report estimated 
4,3 million R&D workers globally in 1992. 
The 1998 edition of this report (Unesco, 


Older (> one year) 


(%) otal 

416 36 "142 
87 43 204 
42 43 97 


1998) avoided a formal world total du2 to 
inconsistencies of data gathering between 
different world regions. However, based on 
the regional data from 1993, 1994 anc 1995 
that are reported there, an approximate total 
of 5.7 million can be calculated. Overall, 
reader numbers for research journals must 
therefore be expected to lie in the range 1-6 
million plus world-wide, depending oa how 
the boundaries between different potential 
reader categories are drawn. 

It is possible to calculate a link betvveen 
reading and citation using the survey Jata 
above and an analysis of ISI data. Fo- 1998 
there were: 

+ 27 references per published article (refs); 
¢ 3.04 articles/author (articles); 
+ 3.89 co~authors/article (co-authors). 


Therefore citations given/unique author = refs 
x articles/co-authors = 21.1. So in ore year a 
researcher reads 97 articles, 204 abstracts, 
1,142 article titles and gives 21 citations. 


' -What authors and readers desire (to 
publish more and read less) doe: not 
correspond with reality...’ 


Combining this with the estimates oz reader 
numbers above (lm ~ 2.5m = low — assumes 
that only authors are readers, 4.3m = 
medium, and 5.7m = high — assumes that all 
R&D personnel are the only readers_, we 
obtained reading estimates for titles, abstracts 
and full articles per citation per journal, as in 
Table III. It is worth noting that theze will be 
a significant number of readers that & not fall 
into any of these categories (e.g. students, 
patients, journalists and the general public, to 
name a few). The upper boundary cf readers 
beyond the 5.6 million figure is therefore very 
porous and flexible, although the in-ensity of 
reading outside these core groups is likely to 
be lower. We should make it clear that the 
relationship between reading and ciation is 
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Table III Estimated readings per citation 


Low (1-2.5m) Medium (4.3m) 
Full articles read 4.6-11.5 19.8 
Abstracts read 9.7-24.3 41.7 
Titles scanned 54.1-135.3 232.6 
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High (5.7m) Assumptions 

26.22 Low 
No. readers = No. unique authors 
(ISI data) 

55.29 Medium 
No. readers = R&D personnel 
(1992 data) 

308.4 High 


No. readers = R&D personnel 
(1993-5 data) 





purely numerical. We are not implying any 

necessary causation, merely conjunction of 

the data sets. 

Using these results and Institute for 
Scientific Information CISD citation data, it is 
possible to estimate lifetime and first-year 
readings for an average journal. For 1999 the 
following data are available: 

e Citations given in 1999 to all journals 
back to 1981 = 13,521,954. These data 
need to be corrected to apply to all years. 
The ISI state (Institute for Scientific 
Information, 2000) that 1981-1999 
represents 85.07 per cent of lifetime 
citations; therefore calculated citations 
given in 1999 = 15,895,091. 

e Source journals in 1999 = 7,763. 


A key assumption is that the ISI set can be 
treated as closed and virtually the universe for 
learned journal citations. If this is so, citations 
given in 1999 will be equal to lifetime 
citations received. Therefore the average 
journal has 2,048 lifetime citations. 

Now, applying the results for the citation- 
reading relationship using the high estimate 
gives 53,687 lifetime readings for the average 
journal. This figure agrees in magnitude with 
the Tenopir and King (2000) US survey 
estimates of 100,000 readings per journal. 

It is possible to reconcile these two figures 
further. The calculations we have conducted 
here are based upon an estimate for the ratio 
of authors to readers of 1:5.7 derived from 
1993-1995 Unesco data (1998). Tenopir and 
King (2000, p. 27) have ratios varying from 
1:10.8 in 1965 to 1:9.9 in 1995. Tenopir and 
King’s 1995 ratio is 1.74 times larger than our 
1993-1995 figures. If their ratio is used in our 
calculations, the estimated lifetime readings 
per journal from citation data rise to 93,246, 
in close agreement with Tenopir and King’s 
survey data. 


Applying the 60:40 relationship between 
recent (up to one year) and older readings, we 
can estimate current year readings in 1999 for 
the average journal as 32,212, using our high 
estimate, and 56,049, using the Tenopir and 
King estimate. 

It is worth noting that the notion of an 
average is highly suspicious in journal data. 
All the distributions are highly skewed, 
whether one is looking at journal size or 
citations received by a journal. Nevertheless, 
the approach we have outlined above allows 
for the rough estimation of reading levels, 
provided that its limitations are never 
forgotten. 

If we assume that the citation-reading 
relationship holds good over time, we can 
construct a graph of calculated reading of 
papers by researchers from 1954 to 1999, 
This is shown in Figure 6. Interestingly, 
despite the desire of readers to read less, this 
clearly indicates that they are reading more, 
which also comes out of other surveys we have 
conducted and is found in Tenopir and 
King’s readership studies as well. 


Conclusions 


We have examined a number of asymmetries 
in the journal system from both a quantitative 
and qualitative standpoint. Clear differences 
exist between authors and readers in their 
behaviour and approach to the production 
and use of the journal literature. We have 
shown a number of widely believed myths to 
be false and proposed a method for estimating 
readings, which agrees broadly with other 
data. We have also shown that what authors 
and readers desire (to publish more and read 
less) does not correspond with reality (authors 
are actually slightly less productive, while 
readers are reading more). Many of the 
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Figure 6 Calculated reading rates over times 
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challenges the scholarly communication 
world faces have their origins in these 
inconsistencies and dichotomies. 
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Abstract 


information systems play a vital role in the NHS; however, 
not all are used to the fullness of their capacity. In order 
to inform the development of the National electronic 
Library for Health Management, the key elements of a 
successful, large-scale, corporate, Web-based resource 
were investigated through semi-structured interviews 
with colleagues working on intranets in different sectors. 
The conclusions drawn from these conversations are that 
the resource requires: creative and yet clear design, 
coupling attractive layouts, which appeal to the eye, with 
user-friendly routes into the content; pages containing 
information which can be found nowhere else; careful 
planning in the early stages in order to get the technology 
and scale right for the organisation; and, perhaps most 
importantly, promotion via some sort of face-to-face, 
human means, translating the seemingly abstract system 
on the screen into a useful resource with connections to 
the work on the desk and the team in the office. 
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introduction 


In March 2000 the King’s Fund Information 
and Library Service and the Directorate of 
Information Resources in SCHARR began a 
project to design a prototype electronic 
Library for National Health Service (NHS) 
managers. This wes to become one of the 
Virtual Branch Libraries of the National 
electronic Library for Health (NeLH) 
(National electronic Library for Health, 
2001), which had first been envisaged in 
Information for Health (Department of Health, 
1998), the government’s white paper, and 
which has been described by Gray et al., 
(1999, p. 1476) as “an attempt to harness 
Internet technologies to solve [the] 
information paradox” which they see as the 
problem of coupling the functionality of the 
Internet to enable users to get to timely, 
current and high quality information with the 
possibility of accessing “hundreds of millions” 
of possible pages. 

‘There have been many strings to this 
project’s bow, including a Delphi analysis of 
the needs of health service managers, followed 
up by a questionnaire survey, a large-scale 
trawl of likely Web resources and the design 
of a prototype resource (NeLH Health 
Management, 2001). However, one of the 
most interesting strands of research to emerge 
was through a small-scale project to try to 
identify the “killer app” in information 
systems for managers. 

One of the fundamental starting-points 
taken in designing the National electronic 
Library for Health Management (NeLHM) 
was to ensure that it was more than simply a 
series of Web links joined together with pretty 
graphics. It needed to be a resource that 
contained key information for busy health 
professionals, one te which they would turn 
many times in the course of their working 
days or weeks. The question was what would 
be the one (or two) key aspects of such a 
system that would make managers use it? 

Essential issues in creating such a resource 
are the analysis and satisfaction of the 
system’s potential audience’s current needs 
and desires; however, another — and often 
overlooked — aspect of such a system’s 
preparation should be the prediction of other, 
perhaps more ambitious (or even maybe less 
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professional) requirements of that audience, 
which they indeed may not have identified 
themselves yet and which could possibly be 
satisfied by the new resource. In other words, 
to grab their imaginations it may be necessary 
to give them something which they had not 
expected but which takes them by surprise 
and which they find extremelv useful. 

In order to create a dynamic and useful 
Web resource like this and to try to find an 
answer to the question “What would make 
them use it?”, it seemed sensible to analyse 
the sort of work which has already been done 
with Web resources in similar areas and in 
other sectors. Large corporations, for 
example, often make considerable day to day 
use of extranets and intranets; similarly, 
academic institutions rely heavily on their 
Internet and intranet resources to convey 
information both internally and externally. As 
the largest single employer, at least in the 
capital (Travers et al., 2000), the NHS could 
potentially follow the patterns already made 
in these other sectors. With this in mind, it 
was decided to try to ask key contacts in other 
organisations about their intranets in order to 
see whether any models for large-scale 
services currently in use would be suitable for 
transfer to the health service and to try to shed 
some light on that elusive thing: the hook 
which gets managers, NHS or otherwise, to 
use the system. 

Fifteen colleagues were approached from 
three sectors (academia, commerce, and the 
public). They were approached either by a 
telephone call or via e-mail. Of the nine 
people who replied or agreed to offer 
comments and/or advice, three were 
academic experts in information management 
(although one of these subsequently dropped 
out, due to an increase in work pressures), 
one from the UK and two from the USA. 
Four respondents were from the commercial 
sector, one management/information 
consultancy firm, one media organisation, 
one communications company and one IT 
company. All these interviewees were or had 
been directly involved in information 
management or the establishment of an 
intranet at a senior level. Two were from — or 
had, in the past, worked for — the public 
sector (one in local and one in central 
government). 

The themes described below evolved from 
the e-mail, telephone and face-to-face 
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conversations held with these eight 
colleagues, to whom we are very grateful. 


Methods 


Each respondent was initially contacted using 
an e-mail containing the same short 
questionnaire structure (see Appendix). One 
representative from the commercial sector 
and both academics replied fully in this 
medium. The other five respondents 
answered most questions but also indicated 
that they would be happy to discuss the issues 
raised in greater depth. 

Telephone conversations with two of the 
respondents (one from the commercial and 
one from the public sector), lasting between 
20 and 30 minutes, took place. The structure 
of the e-mail questionnaire was maintained 
during these interviews, allowing the same 
topics to be explored more deeply in | 
conversation. Each telephone interview was 
recorded by means of note-taking at the time. 

The other three respondents offered visits 
to their organisations in order to talk in 
person and view their intranets in action. The 
structure of the e-mail questionnaire was also 
followed here, with the same method of data 
collection as for the telephone conversation 
being employed, in that notes were taken by 
the interviewer at the time. This resulted in 
the richest data being gathered in the face-to- 
face situations. The telephone conversations 
yielded deeper insights than the e-mail 
questionnaire alone, as certain assertions 
could be followed up by the interviewer. All 
interviews and the recording of answers were 
undertaken by one researcher, a Master’s 
graduate in information science. 


Themes to have come out of the 
interviews 


Design 

The look of the resource is highly important 
(suggestions were made by one commercial 
colleague regarding attractive fonts and a 
consistent corporate image). One particularly 
striking example of aesthetics incorporated 
into the resource was in a site map, which had 
been designed like a heraldry chart with all the 
subsequent pages stemming from it like 
relatives in a family tree. This made-the map 
an attractive artefact in its own right, which 
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encouraged use. People, it seems, would visit 
the intranet to look first at the beauty of the 
map and would then find something 
professionally useful to which to turn. This 
could indeed be transferred into the NHS 
arena to serve two purposes: if a pictorial 
representation of the structure of the NHS 
was included in this way, it may encourage 
visits both through its attractiveness and also 
through its usefulness. 

Presentation issues are not confined to the 
aesthetics of the design, however; the 
management and arrangement of the content 
also contribute to whether or not the system 
will be used properly — or at all. The resources 
available on the site should not be hidden; it 
should not be difficult to locate anything one 
needs. In fact, one commentator from the 
commercial sector went so far as to say that 
most options should be available from the 
home page. If nothing else, more choices than 
one usually sees should be visible clearly and 
early on in the system. 

Two commentators, one from academia 
and one from commerce, mentioned layered 
information, whereby one piece of 
information is broken down into several forms 
and approached through a drill-down system. 
Brief bullet points or abstract type detail 
could be accessed first and, if more 
information was needed, the executive 
summary and eventually the full text of any 
one item could be found by travelling through 
a menu system or by clicking intuitively on 
hyperlinks. This has huge implications for an 
organisation, such as the NHS, already 
suffering from information overload. 

This system of information presentation is 
already used by the Wharton School of 
Management to good effect. Their 
Knowledge@Wharton (Wharton School of 
Management, 2001) service provides an 
e-mail to subscribers once a month, which 
contains short descriptions of news stories 
and research carried out on management- and 
industry-related subjects. The recipient of the 
e-mail can read it and file it, or read it and 
then, by clicking on the links included, visit 
more detailed Web pages of information 
relating to the stories in the e-mail. Often still 
more information is available at another even 
lower level. This cuts through the very 
familiar problem of over-detailed information 
overload, which so many managers in many 
different sectors face daily. 
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This sort of layered information was 
described independently by these two 
commentators, who both found it to be 
beneficial in the way that it allows users to 
define how to approach the information they 
need (for example, through titles, summaries 
or full text). It is also appropriate to the non- 
prescriptive nature of the Internet itself. 
Nonetheless, some problems were also 
identified, the main one being that different 
users have different perceptions of the levels 
of their needs. In information searching, as in 
all other aspects of business, all manner of 
combinations of conscious and unconscious 
competents and incompetents exist and, as in 
all other areas, the unconscious incompetent 
poses the greatest threat to the success of the 
system. The plain fact is that some people will 
only ever read the top layers of information, 
even though they require more in-depth 
information. Laziness could also be an issue 
here; both an academic and a commercial 
commentator identified the problem of 
motivation, in that getting people to dig down 
a bit deeper is not always easy: those who 
always do, always will; those who never do, 
never will. 


“What’s in it for me?” 

Finding the answer to this question is, of 

course, the key to tapping into the managers’ 

information needs. Two of the commercial 
companies suggested that asking users what 
they wanted might well get to the nub of this; 
however, this presupposes that the managers 
understand the potential offered by the 
information systems proposed. In order to get 
around this problem and to avoid re-inventing 
the wheel, we asked the participants for 
practical examples that had succeeded in 
making a manager’s life easier. These ranged 
from generalisations to specific elements of 

Web content designed to seize the enthusiasm 

of potential users: 

e Anything which will make the users’ jobs 
easier and will save therm time: an 
example was cited from an academic 
respondent of a hospital in which a new 
and unsuccessful clinical order entry 
system, part of a larger project to deliver 
improved resource management, was 
rejected by the users for the reason that it 
added 20 minutes to a doctor’s round per 
ward. The system may have been useful 
from a resources perspective but, as its 
benefits were not felt on the ground, it 
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was not employed and, thus, any value it 
may have had at all was lost. 

Sticks and/or carrots: an academic 
respondent described methods for 
increasing participation in the 
commercial sector. Here, involvement in 
the intranet (for example, in the 
publishing of one’s biography) can be 
“encouraged” by praise or punishment 
administered through the appraisal 
system. In the health field, however, 
where clinicians and managers are often 
highly autonomous, this may not work 
and information systems will have to offer 
real, visible effects to the end user to gain 
their commitment. 

Interactive areas to enrich the users’ lives: 
examples given by one commercial 
respondent were of a discussion area, a 
suggestion box and a rumour board 
(although the success of this last idea 
from the perspective of senior 
management was not discussed). 
Traditional reference information which 
managers need on a regular basis and 
which they find hard to get: examples 
were given of telephone numbers and 
directories, Yellow Pages, encyclopaedias, 
information about organisations, 
currency converters, news (local, national 
and international), maps, Martindale’s the 
Reference Desk (Martindale, 2001), Price’s 
List of Lists (Price, 2001), holiday dates, 
hotel rates, payment dates. weather and 
cuttings files. This suggestion was made 
by a commercial respondent. 

Knowledge management tools: these are 
many and varied. However, the 
suggestions given by some of the 
interviewees (two from commerce, one 
from the public sector) were projects 
databases (containing details of the 
ventures on which others in the 
organisation are currently working), links 
to the biographies of key personnel or 
expertise databases, pages containing 
information which is crucial to the 
organisation’s work (for example, 
competitors’ current projects, oil prices, 
NHS Reference Costs (Department of 
Health, 2000), Bznley’s Directory of NHS 
Management (NHS Confederation, 2001) 
etc.) and the essential organisational 
bulletin. With this last idea, it was 
suggested that such a newsletter should 
be the one place where all the most up-to- 
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date and vital corporate information is 
published and that it should be 
distributed solely in Web form. 
Incorporating this into NHS information 
culture would, in fact, build on many 
already successful initiatives, such as the 
electronic Chief Executive Bulletin 
(Department of Health, 2001a) and the 
What’s New? (Department of Health, 
2001b) pages of the Department of 
Health’s Web site. 

¢ Depending on the interests of the 
organisation, stories which would be 
considered high profile: examples of 
existing story collections known to one 
commercial respondent within other 
organisations were a news company’s 
disasters file, in which details of global 
disasters were kept up-to-date online and 
sections containing stories about 
celebrities. 

- Something in which everyone is 
interested: ideas were given of cricket 
scores or cartoons. The thinking here is 
that, if everyone is going to check the 
scores on the Internet anyway, it will (a) 
save time (and money — this suggestion 
came from commerce), if the scores are 
provided quickly and easily by the 
company and (b) also encourage those 
who would be looking at the scores to do 
so via the intranet and thus increase its 
usage. 

¢ ‘Training materials: as well as the 
potential for internal online courses being 
provided on the intranet, hand-outs from 
other courses which staff members had 
attended or given could also be 
distributed this way (suggested by two 
interviewees — one from commerce, one 
from the public sector), copyright 
permitting. 

e The Library catalogue: (of course) 
suggested by one respondent from each 
sector. 


Think big - or not? 

There was some disagreement about whether 
to aim for the skies or to be rather more 
modest when designing the system, with one 
commercial respondent advocating the 


‘implementation of a blue skies-type vision 


and one each from the public sector and 
academia emphasising the need for a smaller 
start. Large-scale brainstorming was 
suggested by the commercial interviewee 
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through the articulation of “cosmic goals”, 
i.e. all the very best and biggest and most 
desirable outcomes of the project, however 
fanciful they seem at the time, should be 
envisaged, noted and then attempted. Even if 
none of these is achieved, the thinking is that 
several may have been at least half-completed, 
taking the project potentially further than a 
starting point of lower expectations of its final 
shape would have done. 

Starting small was also suggested, though, 
by two respondents — with the advice given to 
sell the early components of the resource to 
carefully targeted users and to show them 
how it makes their lives better. If it really 
delivers for them, it was suggested that 
diffusion would then take care of itself. 
Another view from the public sector opposing 
the initial development of a heavyweight 
system brought in an IT argument. The 
technology that is used in the system must be 
compatible with any other technology used in 
the organisation; there could be potentially 
expensive implications, if more than one 
large-scale system is used which requires 
customisation to achieve compatibility. In an 
organisation, such as the NHS, where 
networking is a way of life and where cost- 
awareness is paramount, this latter tactic 
would seem to be more suitable. 

If the hard cash exists to allow for 
eventualities such as additional customisation 
or any other sort of systern-tweaking, 
however, then the project team will suffer 
from far fewer headaches. It sounds obvious 
but it is worth reiterating that, whether large- 
or small-scale, enough money committed to 
the project for it to function to the best of its 
ability is vital. The Department for Education 
and Science (DfES), for example, has 
invested millions in its University for Industry 
learn-direct site (Department for Education 
and Science, 2001; Ufi Limited, 2001), in 
which members of the public can download 
courses and keep a log of their lifelong 
learning. Without some senior management 
support in the form of funding, the 
information system itself and its marketing 
campaign may not achieve their potential. 

Support does not just come in pound notes, 
though; professional commitment to the site 
is also vital. It was proposed in the interviews 
by two commercial respondents that 
demarcated editorial responsibility should 
clearly sit somewhere. As with a small local 
team, in a large group spread across the 
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country or with one person only, exactly 
where seems to be less important than the fact 
that editorial responsibility is taken and, 
importantly, is known throughout the 
organisation to be taken by someone. 

Collaborative workspaces have been cited 
as the next big thing in health informatics, 
encompassing electronic patient records 
(Clark, 2000), shared research databases 
(Marshall and Haley, 2000) and the ability to 
allow groups and individuals in organisations 
to share documents and to work concurrently 
over a network (Nettle, 1998). It was 
acknowledged in the interviews that Lotus 
Notes and/or Domino are used extensively in 
the private sector for transferring documents 
in these sorts of ways and are considered to be 
good internal knowledge-sharing tools; 
however, their application to a Web system 
was seen to be limited. In the academic and 
commercial sectors, these sorts of packages 
could be used for distance learning over 
extranets; Indeed, one company among the 
interviewees already employs their intranet for 
this use and reported that it had proved to be 
very popular. 


The human element 

Picture the scene: the system has been 

funded, designed and implemented but does 

anybody use it yet? The probable answer is 

“no” and this is because there is still one more 

essential bit of work to be done to ensure that 

it has infiltrated the day-to-day working 
practices of managers in the organisation. 

One commercial colleague described the key 

to getting people to use the system very nicely; 

she said, “What you do off-line will make the 
online stuff worthwhile”. In other words, 
some sort of human interaction is necessary to 
enthuse others about the resource, much of 
which, it seems, needs to happen at a very 
local level to ensure that ownership of the 
system is perceived by its users. 

Examples of how this could be done were 
given by all participants in the project: 

e Storytelling: the idea here (from a 
commercial interviewee) is to sell the 
vision of the future in which the 
information system is an integral part of 
the organisation’s work. This involves 
finding a “real life” story about the use 
someone has made of the service and 
what effect this has had on their work and 
then communicating it either formally, 
through e-mails, or informally, through 
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chats at the coffee-machine. Along similar 
lines, the adoption of local champions for 
the system encourages use in different 
departments. It is good to encourage 
these people who have successfully used 
the system to tell their colleagues about it. 
Part of the process of getting people to 
use the system is about publicising tt 
throughout the organisation but it also 
needs to be demonstrated. If people can 
see it working within their own work areas 
and by their own colleagues, the 
likelihood is that they will use it too. 

The organisation of local events: this 
encourages people’s interest. These 
events, it was suggested by a commercial 
colleague, should not be directly linked to 
the subject of the project but could 
perhaps allude to it indirectly. An 
educational speaker could be invited to 
give a short lecture on a subject related to 
the information system, followed by 
drinks, for example. The talk could then 
be videoed and circulated to those who 
could not attend (in fact, the company 
that had used this method said that they 
achieved a 60 per cent turnout to the 
events they organised). 

The localisation of the information 
(suggested by someone from the public 
sector): this can make those using it feel 
that they own it and this can aid the 
promotion of its use. For example, if the 
organisation is made up of several 
regional offices, the system could be 
tweaked and customised regionally to 
ensure that the first thing the users see 
relates directly to their own area, making 
sure also that everyone can easily get to 
the wider picture as well. This has 
obvious possibilities for a national 
organisation like the NHS. An example of 
individual, localised information is in 
learndirect, in which all the information 
one downloads (in the form of courses to 
undertake and one’s “Learning Log”, 
which details all the courses undertaken 
thus far) is tailored to the one user. 
Technology use 1s dependent on people: 
whatever technology is used, it will have 
to fit into the work patterns of the people 
who use it. A commercial interviewee 
asserted that, even if information 
previously distributed in paper form is 
then distributed only in an electronic 
format, there is a risk that the people who 
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need the information may never see it, if 
they do not change their information- 
gathering habits. High level senior 
management insistence may be needed 
that people use the electronic system. 
Alternatively, if there really are no other 
mechanisms for acquiring the 
information provided by the system, its 
potential users may be forced to become 
actual users. The most obvious precedent 
for this is e-mail. Many people now 
regularly check their e-mail systems but 
this took a few years to come about. The 
same could be true for intranet use. 


A couple of words of warning were given by 
one commercial intranet developer in relation 
to the human aspect of the employment of the 
system: 


Information overload can turn users off: 
often the number of documents through 
which to wade can escalate quickly and 
clear management of the documents (and 
perhaps prioritisation of those most 
important) are essential. 

System developers sometimes have too 
high an expectation of users’ 
sophistication and IT skills: clear 
navigation of the Web site needs to be 
established and tested. 


Conclusion and recommendations 


In summary, extrapolating the gems of 
wisdom gleaned from the interviewees, the 
following recommendations for a health- 
related intranet emerge: 


The design of the intranet should: 


Be coherent, clear and attractive. 

Make it easy for users to navigate their 
way around the site (perhaps with a site 
map). 

Be consistent and professional, branded 
with the NHS logo, to ensure that all 
users feel part of one larger organisation 
but perhaps also with regionalised home 


pages. 


The content of the site should: 


kad 
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Contain some things which speed up 
everyday tasks (such as, perhaps, 
searching for news stories or reading 
Health Service Circulars). 

Be felt to be owned by the people reading 
and using it (such as through a local best 
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practice database, which could then link 
to a national one), 

* Contain essential organisational and 
health-related bulletins and journals. 

+ Not be restricted to health-related 
information alone but also include 
general, reference information, such as 
dictionaries and weather reports. 


The management of the site should: 

- Be clear and consistent. with either one 
dedicated person or a broader but 
co-ordinated team in charge. 

° Include non-electronic events in order to 
publicise the resource (such as publicity 
campaigns within regions or news stories/ 
articles submitted to the health media). 

- ‘Target local champions and expert users 
as a two-way process: this should 
encourage local use and also inform the 
further development of the site through 
feedback. 

e Continue to examine changes in other 
sectors in order to keep up to date 
(especially in relation to changes in 
technology and collaborative 
workspaces). 


This study was undertaken to inform the 
development of the Health Management 
Virtual Branch Library of the National 
electronic Library for Health, a system which 
would be targeted at an audience much wider 
and more diverse than any of those used by 
any of the interviewees whose intranets were 
seen. Nonetheless, many of the principles of 
intranet design and content management 
which were identified during these interviews 
can be applied to such a wide-scale system or 
indeed to a corporate intranet. 
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Appendix. The original e-mail 
questionnaire 


Subject: UK National electronic Library for 
Health Managemer:t 

Dear [Name] 

Please forgive this unsolicited e-mail and 
accept my apologies, if you are not the right 
person to whom to send it. 

The reason I am contacting you is to ask 
whether you would have a few moments to 
comment on some work which is going on 
here in the UK. The UK’s Department of 
Health is currently spending a lot of money 
trying to co-ordinate our National Health 
Service’s (NHS) information electronically. 
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One of the initiatives to have come out of this 
is the National electronic Library for Health. 
The idea behind this is to have a national, 
professional Web-based extranet, which will 
hold meny different sorts of information 
which c.inicians and managers all over the 
NHS need to do their jobs properly. It is 
hoped tnat this will help to improve patient 
care, as the professionals will be better and 
more quickly informed. Although it has the 
word “library” in its title, the idea of the 
project 1s to get away from the notion of a 
traditional repository of books (even if they 
are electronic!) and to try to deliver whatever 
information the managers need in whatever 
form they will find most attractive (and 
there’s the rub, I think: getting them to use 
it). It is envisaged that this national, Web- 
based information system will provide access 
to many things from evidence to support 
clinical effectiveness, to bibliographic 
databases, to up-to-date policy information 
and ho--off-the-press statistics from the 
Departnent of Health. There is some more 
background information on the Internet at 
www.nelh.nohs.uk. 

My role in all this is to undertake a scoping 
study t2 inform the part of the National 
electronic Library which will be specifically 
for managers. As well as analysing all the 
possibl2 information and packages which 
already exist and could be included in the 
management part of the library, I am also 
trying to see what sorts of similar initiatives 
already exist in other sectors and countries in 
order to try to get to grips with the “ways” in 
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which the information can be delivered and to 

try to track down the “killer app” which might 

get managers hooked into the system. What I 

am really trying to find out right now is what 

is going on elsewhere, whether there are any 
business or management intranets — or 
extranets — of which you know that 
successfully deliver information to managers 

(in any sector, not just health) and how these 

work. 

If you had a few moments to give your 
thoughts about this, it would help me greatly. 
I have put some specific questions below, but 
any thoughts at all that you might have would 
be helpful: 

(1) Do you know of any information systems 
which deliver to managers (in any sector)? 
If so, what are they? 

(2) What sorts of information do they hold 
and how is this delivered (are particular 
software packages used?)? 

(3) What do you consider to be the “hook” 
which gets the managers to use these 
information systems? 

(4) What obstacles do you see obstructing the 
use of these systems by managers? 

(5) Any other comments? 


Thank you so much for your time in helping 
with this query. If you are not the right person 
to ask about all this, then please accept my 
apologies; but could you please let me know, 
if there is someone else you know, who might 
be able to help? 

Thanks again. 
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Political parties, Web sites, United Kingdom 


A marketing efficiency model was applied to the analysis of 
the use of Web sites by the three major political parties 
(Conservatives, Labour, and Liberal Democrats) in the UK 
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Introduction 


The 2001 general election in the UK will go 
down in history, politically, for two particular 
reasons. First, the result represented the 
lowest turnout, at 59.5 per cent, since the 
introduction of near universal suffrage in 
1918. Second, for Labour, it represented the 
first time the party had ever been re-elected 
for a second full term. In addition, though, 
this election saw all the major political parties, 
and many of the smaller ones, establish a 
presence on the World Wide Web. Though 
not the first election in which the Web had 
been used by the main political parties, on 
this occasion it was clearly being taken much 
more seriously as a political marketing tool 
than ever before. Despite the investment of 
increased resources in party Web sites, 
however, it seems that most of the electorate 
barely noticed (Crabtree, 2001). 


Marketing on the Web 


- This paper is concerned with the use of Web 


sites by the major political parties during the 

2001 general election as a political marketing 

device. The model guiding the analysis 

reported here derives from business 
applications of the Internet. The Web has 
become an important marketing instrument 
for a growing number of businesses 

(Bickerton et al., 2000). However, the 

effectiveness of the Web as a marketing tool 

does not happen by accident. Rather it 
requires careful planning and a clear strategic 
view of how this aspect of an organisation’s 
marketing is integrated with the overall 
marketing effort (Morgan, 1996). To be truly 
effective, migrating on to the Web may 
require businesses to re-think their corporate 

culture (Siegel, 1999), 

One useful conceptual framework has 
offered five pointers for effective Web 
marketing (Berthon et al., 1998): 

(1) Awareness efficiency entails strategies 
designed to raise Web site awareness, 
such as placing the Web site address on 
all organisational and promotional 
literature. 

(2) Locatability/attractability is concerned 
with the efficiency with which Web 
surfers can be converted into “hits” for 
the site, by registering with major internet 
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service providers and search engines and 
creating an attractive home page that 
maintains visitors’ attention. 

(3) Contact efficiency refers to the need for 
Web sites to turn “hits” into “visits”. A 
user may land on a site but then not stay. 
A visitor will use the information or 
resources of the site. 

(4) Conversion efficiency aims to convert 
visitors into customers. Having seen what 
the site has to offer, can visitors then be 
persuaded to “purchase” from it? 

(5) Retention efficiency marks a process 
through which customers return to the 
site again and again. 


All these five factors can be combined to 
produce an aggregate “Web efficiency” 
weighting that indicates the overall 
effectiveness of the site. A fully marketing- 
oriented organisation would probably also 
seek to reinforce the evidence from these 
efficiency audits through tests of site 
“usability” that include measures of visitors’. 
online experiences (James, 2001). 


Party Web sites in 1997 

When the three major UK political parties 
established their Web sites between 1993 and 
1995, they were, in common with early 
commercial efforts, somewhat experimental 
in nature and primarily concerned with 
keeping up with the opposition (Ward and 
Gibson, 2000). By the time of the 1997 
general election, each party’s online campaign 
remained the poor relation of its broader 
national electioneering efforts. In particular, 
whilst both Labour and the Liberal 
Democrats demonstrated some strategic 
coordination of the election Web sites, the 
Conservatives failed to do so (Ward and 
Gibson, 1998a). 

In marketing terms, one conclusion is that 
the parties did not fully exploit the potential 
that the Internet provided them. In 1997, 
Labour claimed to have received as many as 
1.25 million “hits”, though in reality the 
number of people accessing the Web site was 
likely to have been much lower than this, 
because each page that was downloaded was 
counted as a “hit” (Butler and Kavanagh, 
1997). In specific areas such as the 
“locatability” of the Web sites on ISPs, 
however, the parties performed relatively well 
(Ward and Gibson, 1998b). Yet, none of the 
parties provided readily guessable domain 
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names, though arguably the Liberal 
Democrats (www.libdems.org.uk) performed 
best on this criterion. The Conservatives 
(www.conservative-party.org.uk) and Labour 
(www. labourwin97.org.uk) were not so easy 
to guess and would depend on search engines 
or knowledge of the exact address to generate 
visitors (Butler and Kavanagh, 1997). 

The parties adopted a limited variety of 
techniques to engage visitors to their sites. 
With a significant proportion of online users 
being young people, both Labour and the 
Conservatives established specific youth 
features on their sites. In addition, all three of 
the main parties provided targeted content for 
those users interested in their own 
constituency or candidates. All three parties 
made modest attempts to encourage repeat 
visits by interested electors by updating their 
Web sites on a daily basis. The benefits of this 
strategy, however, may have been lost in the 
large quantities of policy detail. While this 
feature may have been intended to serve a 
democratic function, it also rendered political 
Web sites static repositories of information, 
used more by journalists than the public 
(Ward and Gibson, 1998a). 

For the marketing-oriented party, a 
“customer” focus is axiomatic. In this case, 
the customers are voters. One of the more 
important features of Internet technology is 
that it allows a greater degree of interactivity, 
at a more rapid pace, than most other forms 
of off-line engagement. As such, the 1997 
election represented an opportunity for 
parties to participate in the “conversion” 
activity outlined by Berthon et al. (1998) and, 
in so doing, further develop a relationship- 
marketing approach that sought to engage the 
online visitor. 

The main party sites did, in fact, provide 
some opportunities for participation via 
e-mail facilities. However, this was only in the 
form of invitations for general comments and 
was not policy- or campaign-specific (Yates 
and Perrone, 1998). Those that did submit 
feedback did so to unnamed officials rather 
than to known politicians. Moreover, there 
appears to have been no systematic attempt 
by the parties to monitor or use the collected 
data to inform their campaign or Web site 
strategy. While the parties had some 
awareness of the potential of the Internet as a 
tool with which to pursue non-voters and 
younger voters, little action occurred to take 
advantage of it in this way (Ward and Gibson, 
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1998b). In failing to engage visitors or to use 
the data provided by them in any coordinated 
way, Web site electioneering in 1997 cannot 
be regarded as having been marketing- 
oriented. 


Lessons from the USA 

The increased effort on the part of the major 
UK political parties in developing their 
campaign Web sites since 1997 was 
encouraged in part by their observations of 
the effective use made of Internet technology 
by presidential candidates in the USA. Even 
here, though, it took three presidential 
campaigns before political marketing on the 
Web became effective. 

The Clinton/Gore presidential campaign of 
1992 had served to establish an early political 
Web presence. By the time of the 1996 
presidential and congressional elections, Web 
sites had become an additional campaign tool 
for many of the candidates. Even then, the 
level of effect on voting intentions was, in 
common with other media effects work, 
difficult to measure. Rather, a lack of 
apparent engagement by the electorate was 
registered in the low level of response rates to 
invitations for feedback and online donations 
(Davis, 1999). It should be noted, however, 
that this may not be a problem with the 
technology per se, but rather symptomatic of 
poor usage by candidates (e.g. one candidate 
misquoted his Web site address at the end of a 
televised presidential debate) and an 
electorate that had become increasingly 
politically alienated in a more general sense 
(Margolis et al., 1997). 

By the time of the 2000 presidential 
campaign it was evident that there had been 
considerable strategic and technological 
advances to the candidates’ Web sites. For 
both Governor George Bush (Republican) and 
Vice-President Al Gore (Democrat), this was 
something of a necessity. With neither as the 
incumbent, both candidates were compelled to 
promote themselves as the leading candidates 
in the primaries and, having achieved 
nomination, in the wider public’s 
consciousness, as potential presidents. 

Both campaigns were well funded and as 
such drew on a number of business and 
professional sources for the creation and 
development of their Web sites. The 
development of www.GeorgeW Bush.com was 
the product of 12 separate companies, 
including Microsoft and a staff of around 60 
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individual specialists (Sedberry, 2000). The 
Bush online campaign received considerable 
press plaudits and in so doing was able to 
develop a considerable awareness advantage 
over that of the www.gorelieberman2000.com 
Web site (Suellentrop, 2000). Moreover, the 
Bush/Cheney campaign was the first to 
produce a political advertisement dedicated to 
promoting an election Web site, which 
resulted in a 522 per cent increase in “unique 
visitors” to the Web site (Sedberry, 2000). 

In terms of “locatability”, both the Gore 
and Bush Web teams created a variety of 
methods to ease discovery of their sites, with 
pop-up windows appearing on other sites, 
online advertising and use of direct e-mail. In 
addition, the Gore campaign appears to have 
enhanced ease of access to the online 
campaign by concentrating on state-based 
Web sites that were “more locally customised 
than Bush’s” (Abrahamson, 2000). 

Perhaps the key stages in the online political 
marketing process are those of “contact” and 
“conversion efficiency,” that is, the need to 
engage the user, to turn a “hit” into a “visit” 
and then a “visitor” into a loyal “supporter”. 
There were a number of features of the 
“GeorgeWBush.com” site that demonstrated 
evidence of this type of marketing-orientation. 
The “contact efficiency” of the Web site was 
evident in several features designed to 
generate the interest of the visitor. These 
included both a donor database, which 
encouraged browsers to search for 
contributors to the campaign and an online 
tax calculator that allowed users to calculate 
the tax cut they would receive under a Bush 
administration (viewed on the 
www.georgeW Bush.com Web site on 7 
November, 2000). In contrast, the 
“soreliecberman.com™” site sought to engage 
the user via a “virtual” town hall, where voters 
were encouraged by the presidential 
candidate to submit their questions to him. 

In the final weeks leading up to the 7 
November 2000 poll, both the Bush/Cheney 
and the Gore/Lieberman campaigns made use 
of e-mail technology to “Get out the vote” 
(GOTY), as their predecessors had done in 
1996 (Davis, 1999). The strategy of the 
Republican organisation in developing and 
utilising its e-mail database is illustrative of a 
“retention efficiency” or relationship 
marketing approach. The campaign, entitled 
“E-Train”, sought to engage supporters by 
encouraging them to register with the 
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campaign Web site and circulate a prepared 
text to potential voters. This had the effect of 
both expanding the awareness efficiency of the 
site and allowing the campaign to target voters 
in the most marginal states (Sedberry, 2000). 

The use of Web sites as repositories of voter 
information and the use of direct e-mail 
campaigns have caused unease in some 
quarters (Coleman, 2000). This illustrates 
that, whilst a marketing strategy may be neutral 
and thus usable by all sides, its application is 
not. Nevertheless, political marketing on the 
World Wide Web can only succeed, where it 
maintains a focus on the needs of the user as 
well as the host organisation. 


Political marketing issues and the Web 
There are certainly problems for the practice 
of political marketing on the Web. First, it is a 
“pull” rather than a “push” technology such 
as television and, as such, 1s reliant on 
members of the public actively seeking out 
Web sites, rather than being passively open to 
receiving political information or party spin 
that tydically may occur in the off-line media. 
Second, the number of people with access to 
the Internet is less than half the UK 
populetion (around 40 per cent) and 
significantly lower than in the USA (Bucy, 
2000). Plainly, if people are not able to access 
the World Wide Web, they are not open to 
the online material that is available. Third, 
the low turnout may be indicative of a civic 
disengagement generally and this may have 
transferred to the Web. An “iSociety” report, 
produced by the Industrial Society, reported 
focus zroup research that suggested that 
people had low expectations of party Web site 
content. It was presumed that sites would be 
dull and text-heavy, “amateurish” in 
approach and contain only propaganda 
(Crabtree, 2001). 

Notwithstanding these observations, 
Internet use is an increasingly widespread 
phencmenon and introduces the possibility of 
a different method of active engagement in 
and provision of information about the 
political process. It has a number of 
advantages for political marketing: 

+ In developing a Web site and the features 
it can provide, parties are able to extend 
“marketing reach” and engage with 
potential supporters and voters in areas 
where their physical presence is low or 
those who would otherwise not be visited 
by party workers. 
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- A Web site can act as a multi-media 
information resource, providing content 
that cannot be gained elsewhere. 

* Immediacy — Web sites are easily updated 
and can therefore be developed as a first 
choice medium for up-to-date 
information and improved content. Its 
immediacy can also encourage customer 
feedback, where this is an explicit zim of 
the party and will also allow for the 
construction of a “supporter” database. 

-Internet technology allows for targeting of 
specific groups, from development of 
specialised page content to individual 
sites and “narrow-casting” of relevant 
material. 

* Because the Internet is primarily a “pull” 
rather than “push” technology, this 
means that those that choose to view Web 
content are likely to be more open to the 
information. They have “consumer 
control” and can manage their 
participation online and do so in their 
own time. 

e Web sites can be “interactive” and allow 
users to engage with the providers, giving 
them information on their needs and their 
experience, thus enabling the developing 
of a “customer”~ or “voter”-focused 
provision of service. 


This study therefore sought to find out how 
marketing-efficient were the Web sites of the 
three major political parties contending the 
2001 general election in the UK. 


Method 


Turning to the most recent general election in 

the UK, a commercial Web-marketing model 

was applied to the analysis of distinct features 
of the Web sites of the three major political 
parties (after Berthon et al., 1998). This 
analysis of Web site features was 
supplemented by data on the investment of 
resources in Web site production and 
management and an online survey of 
responsiveness to site visitors. Two types of 
data were therefore utilised in this werk: 

(1) a series of interviews conducted with the 
leading Internet staff managing the party 
Web sites at the time of the election 
campaign; and 

(2) a series of online enquiries to parties’ 
Web sites. 
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Interviews with party Web personnel 

Interviews were conducted with the Internet 

staff of the three main parties (Conservative, 

Labour, and Liberal Democrat) between four 

to six weeks after polling day. Although open- 

ended, the interviews followed a pre- 
determined schedule that asked questions 
about investment in Web site operations and 
management and about features designed to 
promote the marketing efficiency of the Web 
site. 

Questions about Web site operations and 
management examined whether the party’s 
Web site had been developed in-house or 
contracted out, how many staff were involved 
in working on the site, how did the site alter 
across the campaign, and whether the party 
had intranet facilities. Further questions 
asked about the perceived primary advantages 
of a party Web site in electioneering, 
disadvantages associated with the site, the 
main purpose of the Web site, the relative 
importance of the site compared with other 
forms of communication, knowledge of users 
and attempts to obtain their reactions to the 
site, how their site compared with those of the 
other major political parties, and the future of 
online electioneering. 

Following Berthon ez al. (1998), the 
marketing efficiency of the Web site was 
measured in terms of: 

: Awareness efficiency (techniques used to 
raise awareness of the site, use of viral 
marketing). 

¢ Locability/attractability (ease of location/ 
how were Home Page design and site 
layout determined?). 

¢ Contact efficiency (most important features 
that encourage a “hit” to become a 
“visit”, average length of site, visits, ease 
of voter-party contact via Web site, 
efficiency of responses to online 
enquiries). 

+ Conversion efficiency (role of party Web 
site in enlisting support for party, success 
rates for numbers joining party via Web 
site, number of volunteers, donations 
received, postal vote applications, e-mail 
subscription list). 

e Retention efficiency (development of repeat 
visits, frequency of content updating, 
addition of new features to site). 


Questions were asked of key party Web site 
personnel on each of these features. Together 
these measures indicate overall Web site 
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efficiency. This analysis was supplemented by 
running a test case of the user-centredness of 
political parties’ Web operations in the form 
of an e-survey. 


E-survey of political parties 

A series of questions was sent by e-mail to 

each political party’s Web site. The questions 

were presented as if sent by an ordinary 
member of the electorate. The nature of detail 
and speed of response were the key measures 
of performance. This procedure was designed 
to provide a more direct assessment of the 
customer focus of parties via their Web 
operations. Four questions were electronically 
despatched to each party at various points 
throughout the campaign period as follows: 

(1) Sent 8 May 2001: Please can you explain 
what the Conservative/Labour/Liberal 
Democrat Party would do to tackle the 
problem of violent crime and ensure 
greater police numbers? 

(2) Sent 15 May 2001: I am concerned about 
standards of care in the Health Service. 
What action is the Conservative/Labour/ 
Liberal Democrat Party proposing in 
order to ensure high and efficient service 
levels? 

(3) Sent 24 May 2001: Please can you explain 
what the Conservative/Labour/Liberal 
Democrat Party would do to raise 
standards in all sectors of education? 

(4) Sent 2 June 2001: Tactical voting is much 
discussed in the media. Do you advocate 
that I should vote in this way to ensure 
that the main opposition do not get 
elected? 


Data comprised the number of enquiries to 
which responses were received from each 
political party, the time taken for a response to 
be received, and the nature of the response, in 
terms of its detail, specificity to the question 
asked, and personal or impersonal tone. 


Findings I: party Web operations and 
management 


Staffing and operations management 
The evolution of political parties into 
“electoral professional organisations” has 
emphasised an increasing role for business 
professionals within party structures 
(Panebianco, 1988). This development has 
become ever more acute in the online era. In 
developing their Web sites, all the major UK 
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parties used tendering procedures to select 
Web consultancy agencies for the 
development of their Internet operations. 
Both the Conservatives and Liberal 
Democrats used single companies. Labour 
used two companies in developing and 
maintaining their Web sites. Although no 
direct information was disclosed on the 
financial resources that were dedicated by the 
parties, all reported additional staffing 
resources from the beginning of 2001 and, in 
the case of Labour, from June 2000. In the 
latter case, this amounted to four full-time 
staff and a revolving pool of four part-time 
volunteers internally, with additional 
resources provided by the party’s agencies. 

For “Conservatives.com” there was an 
internal staff base of four and, according to 
the Web Project Manager, as many as 24 
Web-agency staff. The Liberal Democrats 
had fewer Web staff, with two volunteers 
assisting the Internet campaign manager. 
Two additional full-time staff were allocated 
by the party’s Web agency. 

Clearly, all the parties’ online resources 
were modest in comparison with the 12 
agencies and 60 staff dedicated to George 
Bush’s presidential election campaign. 
Nonetheless, the 2001 general election 
campaign saw a significant advance in 
resources dedicated by the parties compared 
with 1997. 


Linking to users 

The three political parties varied in terms of 
the amount of background research they 
undertook to understand users or potential 
users of their campaign Web sites. The 
Conservative Party’s Web site project 
manager went on a fact-finding tour around 
Republican organisations in the USA, 
learning about their approaches and 
experiences with political Web marketing. 
Labour was the only party to conduct market 
research into its Web site content using three 
focus groups (two with “young people” and 
one with 40-50-year olds). The Liberal 
Democrats conducted no specific research on 
their Web site. 


Findings II: marketing efficiency of party 
Web sites 


A major goal of the current study was to apply 
a commercial Web-marketing model to 
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classify and explore the features of political 
party Web sites. The key measures here were 
awareness efficiency, attractability/ 
locatability, contact efficiency, conversion 
efficiency, and retention efficiency. 


Awareness efficiency 
Probably the greatest challenge for any Web 
site is to create consumer awareness of its 
existence. In this regard, all three main 
political parties ensured that their domain 
names were well publicised in the off-line 
world. This involved including Web addresses 
on party literature and the use of a concerted 
media awareness strategy to promote the site. 
The Conservative Party targeted media 
outlets by placing stories and devoting two 
dedicated press launches to their site. The 
first of these was designed to attract publicity 
for the re-launched election Web site and the 
second was dedicated to highlighting the 
party’s central interactive feature, “My 
Manifesto”. For Labour’s Web site editor, the 
advent of 24-hour news channels was a key to 
developing awareness of the party’s Web site 
address: “The best thing was that we got it on 
lecterns, which we noticed the nine o’clock 
news had tried to cut out. But [on] the live 
news channels the logo was there.” Whilst 
using similar media tactics, the Liberal 
Democrats also ensured publicity by 
including the Party’s Web address on leader 
Charles Kennedy’s battle bus and plane. 
Once online, however, Labour produced the 
most features that were designed to attract 
new users. All three parties asked users to 
forward content “to a friend”. Both Labour 
and the Liberal Democrats used e-postcards 
as a method of encouraging users and 
supporters to contact friends and colleagues 
with messages containing information on the 
parties’ positions and inviting them to visit the 
Web sites. Only the Labour Party used their 
Web site to allow users to forward pre- 
prepared messages to others’ mobile phones. 
‘These “texts” allowed users to select from a 
range of 14 options that highlighted policy 
proposals and encouraged the recipient to 
turn out and vote. Examples here included 
“TB 4 PM on Jun7” and “Cidnt give a 
XXXX 4 last orders? Vote Labour”. In 
addition, they contained the Party’s Web 
address, where people could find -out further 
information. The Conservatives decided 
against external use of SMS text messaging, 
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claiming that they were concerned that it 
would be regarded as intrusive. 


Attractability/locatability efficiency 

This measure focuses on the methods and 
features used to convert “surfers” on the Web 
into “hits” on the party sites and to gain their 
immediate interest in the home page content. 
An analysis of prominent search engines and 
Internet Service Providers (ISPs) was 
undertaken to discover the ease with which 
prospective users could locate the three main 
parties’ Web sites. Table I shows that all the 
parties achieved high prominence on all those 
sites surveyed, with the exception of 
“Lycos.co.uk” and for the Liberal Democrats 
on “Altavista.co.uk” On the other major 
search engines/ISPs, however, the main 
political parties’ sites were listed on the first 
page of information provided. 

All three main parties registered alternative 
domain names and URLs (Universal 
Resource Locator) such as 
“Conservatives.org.uk”, “Labour.co.uk” and 
“Libdems.org”, so that those making a rough 
guess at the Web site address might be easily 
redirected to the official site and to avoid the 
problem of opposition or “spoof” sites 
distracting potential supporters, as occurred 
both in the US election in 2000 and in 
Northern Ireland in 2001. 

The “attractability” of the party Web sites 
was examined by identifying six potential 
features that would present a positive initial 
impression of the site, thus attracting the 
casual browser to enter the site. Visitors to 
each of the Web sites were presented with a 
‘positive impression, with all parties providing 
easy to use and clearly presented home pages, 


Table | Locatability of party Web sites 


Conservative Labour Liberal 
Search engine/ISP Party Party Democrats 
Yahoo.co.uk ist fst Ist 
AOL.co.uk ist? Ist . fst 
Altavista.co.uk Ist ist i 
Lycos.co.uk 2nd" 4th? 5th® 
MSN.co.uk ist 1st Ist 
Freeserve.co.uk 1st! Ist 1st 


Notes: 1st, 2nd, 3rd, etc. = position amongst available data on search 
engine page; ° = listed under alternative domain name or Universal 
Resource Locator (URL), e.g. “org”, or “com”; © = local sites only; € = 1st 
domain is for Scottish Conservatives; = 1st three domains are for local 
Labour sites; ° = 1st four domains are for local Liberal Democrat sites; 

f = listed under alternative domain name or Universal Resource Locator 
(URL) 
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from which users could navigate the sites. 
Again, the Conservative site proved slightly 
more user-friendly with a home page which 
required minimal scrolling and news stories 
created for the public, rather than the press 
releases, which appeared on the other two 
parties’ sites (see Table ID). 

The Conservative home page was designed 
to conform with the party’s brand values, 
which were defined by its advertising agency 
“Yellow M”. The Labour Party home page 
also contained standardised branding and 
advertisements (as moving icons) used 
elsewhere, but its development was informed 
by use of several group sessions prior to the 
election. 

On entering the home page of each of the 
sites, the user was invited to make use of 
various audio and video facilities. The Labour 
Party provided live links to press conferences 
and speeches, which were then archived for 
24 hours, primarily for use by journalists. 
Another feature was an audio “campaign 
diary” from Deputy Prime Minister John 
Prescotts battle-bus. Notably absent on the 
Labour site, but present on the Conservatives’ 
home page, was an invitation to participate in 
live Web cast interviews with leading party 
spokespersons. The Liberal Democrats also 
offered one Web cast interview with the party 
leader called “Ask Charles”. 


Contact efficiency 

This analysis revealed six online features 
designed to encourage users to remain on the 
parties’ Web sites. These included interactive 
features, dialogue facilities, policy 
information or the manifesto, fun items, 
candidate information, Web casts and links to 
other information sources. These features 
were present across all parties’ Web sites, with 
the exception of fun items that were missing 
from the Liberal Democrats’ site. 

Web site interactivity was treated as being 
particularly important by the Conservatives 
and this was led by a “My Manifesto” feature 
and live Web interviews. The former was 
launched to the press by party chairman, 
Michael Ancram. Its interactivity derived from 
its ability to present a personalised version of 
the main party manifesto, based on individual 
details input by the online user. Thus, a 
pensioner would be presented with details of 
the “Growing Older” section of the manifesto. 

Labour’s main interactive feature was its 
“Interactive Map”, which asked users to type 
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Table li Attractability of Web site content (site design) 


Home Web site 


Easy Readability - 
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Moving Video or 


Party name page menu navigation fit to screen icons audio use 
1 * * 
Conservative j i i * 
* * 
Labour i . ig 
* * * * * 


Liberal Democrats 


Note: Ease of navigation meant that there should be no more than two clicks (levels passed through) from home 


page to ‘tems listed in site menu 


in their postcodes. Those that did were 
presented with “Local Contact Information,” 
including details of the local candidate, 
“What Labour’s Done for You,” listing a 
variety of government achievements 
impacting locally, and “Tories in Your Area,” 
which warned of the alleged negative impact a 
Conservative administration would have on 
the local area. Labour also offered a 
“Mortzage Calculator”. Similar in principle 
to George Bush’s “Tax Calculator”, it asked 
users to input their mortgage details and work 
out “How much you save under Labour 
compered with the Tories”. Unlike the Bush 
campaign, this feature was less tangible for 
individual users and was launched to coincide 
with the Party’s “Mortgages Day” in the 
broader campaign. It is difficult therefore to 
regard this as a genuinely interactive rather 
than a promotional feature. 

The Liberal Democrats did not have the 
depth of interactive features of the other 
parties, offering a single Web cast with the 
party leader, which invited participants to 
“Ask Charles”. The smaller party lacked the 
resources of its bigger rivals but, when 
interviewed, its Internet campaign manager 
argued that there were strategic reasons for 
keeping the Web site simple rather than using 
fancy gimmicks. 

All of the parties’ sites contained detailed 
policy information and online versions of their 
manifestos. In the case of the Conservatives, 
this was available in several languages, 
whereas the Labour Party produced separate 
documents aimed at business and young 
peoplz. Both the Conservatives and the 
Liberal Democrats claimed that their 
manifestos were amongst the most popular 
features on their Web sites. 

One of the more noticeable trends from the 
election campaign was the number of 
irreverent and “fun” political sites. Both 
Labour and the Conservatives also attempted 
to encourage users to remain on their Web 
sites with various features. The Conservatives 


had a limited number of screensavers and 
“wallpaper” available to download. The 
Labour Party used “fun” features most 
extensively with screensavers and “wallpaper” 
based on election advertisements. It also 
created games such as “Cut ‘n’ Run”, during 
the last ten days of the campaign, and an 
irreverent e-mail which contained the image 
of William Hague with Margaret Thatcher’s 
hair. The e-mail was entitled “Don’t let wiggy 
in” and asked recipients to forward it on to 
their friends. 

The parties all provided information on 
candidates. The Liberal Democrats made this 
a prominent feature of their campaign and 
provided a search facility, which allowed users 
to find candidate biographies and contact 
details by inputting either the candidate’s 
name or their constituency. Labour provided 
contact details of candidates via their 
“Interactive map” and the Conservatives 
included a “Find my Candidate” facility on 
the home page searchable by postcode. Both 
Labour and the Liberal Democrats state that 
local and candidate information was amongst 
the most popular sections of their public Web 
sites. 

All three parties provided links to other 
organisations, which they considered to be of 
interest to users. The Labour Party was alone 
in providing a link to a separate youth site, 
entitled Ruup4it.org.uk However, overall, the 
lack of opportunity on Labour’s main Web 
site to “dialogue” with party representatives 
and a failure to respond personally to 
e-mailed enquiries did not enhance the 
organisation’s reputation or help build a 
relationship with the user. 


Conversion efficiency 

Building on those who had first been attracted 
to the site and decided to explore, the political 
Web-marketing model will attempt to develop 
the support of visitors to the party Web site 
(see Table III). All the parties presented 
opportunities throughout their sites. Labour’s 
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Table III Conversion efficiency of Web site content (support creation facilities) 


Joining Volunteer 
Party name facility facility 
Conservative i j 
Labour i ü 
Liberal Democrats sf 3 


Postal vote 
application 


Donation 
facility 


Youth-specific 
site 

* * 

* * * 


* * 





Web site editor claimed that Labour’s strategy 
was to push people ahead. So, if they were 
browsers, turn them into supporters; if they 
were members, turn them into activists. A 
“Make a Difference” bar at the top of each 
page headed the Conservatives’ Web site. 
This presented users with a number of 
opportunities to offer support, including 
options to join, volunteer and donate to the 
party. Neither Labour nor the Conservatives 
were able to provide information on the 
numbers who had used the facilities. Only the 
Liberal Democrats were able to confirm that 
1.5 per cent of the Party’s total membership 
had joined online between January and June 
2001. 

Labour was the only party to attempt a 
professionally produced Web site targeting 
support from young people and first-time 
voters, entitled “Ruup4it.org.uk” The site 
contained games and competitions as well as 
information on the party’s youth manifesto 
and details of celebrities who were endorsing 


the party. 


Retention efficiency 

Each of the parties claimed that their sites’ 
news sections were updated at least several 
times a day, and “hourly” in the case of 
Labour. In addition, for those that had 
registered, both Conservative and Labour 
provided updates using WAP and PDA 
technology. The take-up of these facilities 
was, however, mainly confined to journalists. 
The Conservatives also used PDAs to 
transmit the party’s campaign guide to 
candidates. 

All the parties ensured that new features 
were added to their sites throughout the 
campaign, i.e. daily (or more) updates of 
news, creation of new features during the 
campaign, e-mail updates and WAP/PDA 
updates, except for the Liberal Democrats — 
in the case of the latter, mobile technology. 
The parties made use of e-mail to inform 
recipients of updates on the main Web sites. 
For the Liberal Democrats, e-mails mainly 
contained press releases and invitations to 


“find out more” by visiting the Web site. The 
Labour Party primarily used e-mail updates to 
complement their campaign strategy and, 

again, invited recipients to visit their Web site. 


Findings Ill: electronic survey of party 
Web site responsiveness 


A key feature of Internet technology is that it 
is dialogical and a political marketing strategy 
will look to exploit this feature to discover 
user needs and build relationships. All three 
parties used their Web sites to provide 
invitations for feedback and enable users to 
submit questions. All three parties had 
dedicated correspondence units co-ordinating 
responses to public enquiries via letter, 
facsimile, telephone and e-mail. The 
Conservatives claimed to respond to e-mails 
in the same way as any other communication. 
Labour claimed to send an automated reply to 
e-mails within 24 hours. The Liberal 
Democrats claimed to attempt to respond to 
everything within a few days, from one-word 
answers to sending complete policy 
documents. 

In order to gauge the effectiveness of this 
feature on the party Web sites, a survey was 
conducted, in which sample policy or 
campaign questions were submitted, one each 
week for four weeks of the election period. 
These questions dealt with the problem of 
violent crime and policing numbers, the 
Health Service, raising standards in 
education, and tactical voting. The 
Conservatives responded to two of the four 
questions on Health and Education. Both 
replies were made within 24 hours. They 
contained detailed policy information and 
were sent from a named individual. No 
response was received to questions on crime 
and policing or on tactical voting. 

Labour responded to three of the four 
e-mail enquiries, all within 24 hours. 
However, these were all automated responses 
that did not refer to the questions submitted 
but explained that, whilst the election was a 
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busy period, “we value all the comments and 
feedback we receive and can assure you that 
all concerns raised are read and passed on to 
the relevant people”. 

The Liberal Democrats responded to three 
of the four e-mail enquiries and took between 
one and three days to do so. Two of these, on 
crime and policing and on health issues, were 
sent as policy document attachments to the 
e-mail. The Party provided a personal 
response from an information officer on the 
question of tactical voting. Whilst the 
Conservatives responded to only 50 per cent 
of enquiries compared with the others’ 75 per 
cent, their detailed and personalised 
responses created, perhaps, the most 
favourable impression. The Labour Party, in 
this small survey, failed to interact with the 
user and thus created the impression of not 
being “consumer-focused”. 


Discussion 


The current study investigated the campaign 
Web sites of the three major political parties 
in the UK during the 2001 general election. 
Through interviews with the key personnel 
responsible for running these Web sites, 
evidence was obtained on operational features 
of the sites. As a relatively new tool in the 
campaigning armoury of the political parties, 
the Internet has been regarded as having a 
potentially important role to play in 
counteracting the widespread and increasing 
political alienation in Western societies 
(Coleman, 2000). Just as the effectiveness of 
Web sites in business has been found to rest 
on the degree to which companies are 
prepared to engage in radical changes to their 
overall business practices and even their 
corporate culture, much the sarne could be 
true of the implementation of Web sites in the 
political arena. If the Internet is to become an 
effectively used political marketing tool, can 
lessons be learned from business experiences 
in Web marketing? 

To facilitate an analysis of political party 
Web sites in this context, a marketing 
efficiency framework originally developed for 
the study of business use of the Internet was 
adapted as a model. This approach explored 
party Web sites, not simply as technological 
innovations, but as a new and complementary 
arena for competitive party behaviour. As 
such, do political party Web sites display 
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characteristics that will promote overall 
Web-marketing efficiency, by attracting 
visitors and converting them into loyal party 
supporters? As such can party Web sites 
represent an important element in an 
overarching political marketing approach to 
capturing voters? 

Political Web marketing has two central 
functions. First, it is concerned to build the 
Web site as a separate and identifiable area of 
organisational activity. Second, it seeks to 
apply organisational strategy to online activity 
in developing party support. In the 2001 
general election, the three major political 
parties — Labour, Conservatives, and Liberal 
Democrats — all moved towards a more 
professional, polished and dynamic 
application of Internet technology. 

Party Web sites were used as strategic 
marketing tools. As such, they were 
co-ordinated with “brand” values, media 
management and advertising campaigns. 
Although still having some way to go, the 
parties demonstrated a growing awareness of 
the distinct features of the Internet compared 
with the more traditional media. They 
displayed a varied, though limited, but 
nonetheless growing use of interactive and 
dialogical features, which add value to the 
marketing potential of Web sites. 

The Conservatives conducted research into 
developing their Web content by focusing on 
the Republican Party’s experiences in the 
USA. As an opposition party, the focus of 
Web strategy on the image and, thus, 
reputation of the site demonstrated a strategy 
to reconstruct the party as “efficient and 
modern” in the eyes of the voter. User 
feedback formed part of an ongoing process 
and was part of an explicit strategy to develop 
a “one-to-one” relationship with the user. 
These strategic goals were demonstrated in 
the personal response to submitted feedback. 
Whilst the party demonstrated a clear “user 
focus”, where Web strategy incorporated 
systematic use of market intelligence, it could 
be classified as adopting a “market 
orientation”. 

Whilst all three parties produced content 
that was designed to build relationships with 
users, this was the explicit strategy of Labour. 
The Party’s market-orientation was 
reinforced by its use of market research prior 
to the election of Web site launch. However, 
this will need to be an ongoing process, if the 
site is to develop alongside the likely 
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increasing Internet access levels. Although the 
Web site was designed to demonstrate an 
“open approach”, poor response to submitted 
feedback damaged this perspective. As the 
numbers of Web users grow, so online 
“reputation management” will grow in 
electoral significance. 

A marketing approach to Web campaigning 
is, in part, a matter of resources, and as such 
the Liberal Democrat Web site did not 
provide the number or quality of marketing 
features of the other sites. Nevertheless, the 
party provided broadly similar if sometimes 
less sophisticated content. Moreover, the 
party drew on experience of off-line 
campaigning to inform its Web content, 
resulting in an emphasis on local and 
candidate features. In identifying the Web site 
as an information resource from which users 
could select predetermined content, the 
party’s strategy can be broadly classified as 
conforming with a sale-oriented approach to 
- Web marketing. 

By the time of the next general election, 
Internet and digital technology use will have 
grown still further (Coleman, 2001). Thus, 
political parties will need to exploit the 
marketing potential of this technology, if they 
are to encourage this new audience. One 
suggestion has been that polling cards should 
include candidate contact details and party 
Web addresses. Certainly, this kind of 
development would both provide an 
enhanced democratic function and serve to 
ensure a greater role for Web marketing. As 
Web traffic grows and outlets compete for a 
finite audience, the parties will need to 
develop further user/voter-focused 
approaches, if the expanding Web community 
is to avoid mirroring television audiences in 
almost bypassing politics altogether. 
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introduction 


In the late 1990s, consumer-focused Web sites 
spent much of their time, money and energy 
devoted to customer acquisition activities. 
Unfortunately, most of those high-flying pure- 
play e-commerce Web sites — those that spent 
more time trying to get customers than to keep 
them — are now gone. Pets.com with its 
ubiquitous sock puppet has been sold to its 
bricks-and-mortar competitor Petsmart. Even 
though the companies and customers are gone, 
the founders of Boo.com and the globe.com 
have continued their personal quest for media 
coverage and attention by publishing their 
memoirs. Value America is gone and 800.com 
is a shadow of its former self. Of the early pure- 
play e-commerce leaders only Amazon.com, 
who built its reputation on customer service, 
remains. As e-commerce companies face 
economic uncertainties, a strong customer 
satisfaction programme is not going to be a 
“nice to have”, but a necessity for survival. 
The goal of a total customer satisfaction 
programme should be to keep profitable 
customers coming back to the organisation. 
Aside from the intuitively obvious fact that it is 
easier to sell to existing customers who have 
familiarity with the company’s products and 
service and presumably have some degree of 
trust with the organisation, Reichheld (1996) 
points out that a 5 per cent increase in 
customer retention (keeping 5 per cent more 
customers than last year) will result in a 35-95 
per cent rise in total lifetime profits from a 
typical customer depending on the industry. 
Reichheld goes on to point out that there are 
significant other benefits of customer loyalty, 
including very low acquisition costs, increased 
operational efficiency, higher per-customer 
revenue, price premiums and referrals. 
According to Kan (1995), a dissatisfied 
customer will tell seven to 20 people about 
their negative experience. A satisfied customer 
will only tell three to five people about their 
positive experience. With these factors in mind, 
it is crucial to measure customer satisfaction 
and implement management initiatives to 
guarantee total customer satisfaction. 


Development of a total customer 
satisfaction programme 


Although many companies, both online and 
offline, pay lip service to a commitment to 
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customer service, few actually deliver. This 
failure can be attributed to a breakdown in 
mapping high-level (often board-mandated) 
customer satisfaction goals to operational 
realities. 

For most companies, it is safe to assume 
that overall customer satisfaction is an 
objective of the organisation. However, many 
Web-businesses currently operate in an ad hoc 
development environment and are not in a 
position to quantify satisfaction goals. In this 
type of environment, a customer satisfaction 
measurement programme must be developed 
from scratch, baseline satisfaction measures 
must be recorded and areas in need of 
improvement must be targeted before a 
meaningful satisfaction programme can be 
put into place. 

For a measurement programme to be 
effective, specific areas for measurement must 
be targeted. Boyd and Boyd have identified the 
following “five maxims of satisfaction” (Boyd 
and Boyd, 1998; Boyd, 2001), which provide a 
high-level framework for a successful total 
customer satisfaction programme: 

(1) Deliver the product that the customer 

desires or needs. 

Deliver quality consistent with the price. 

Deliver the project in a timeframe the 

customer desires or needs. 

(4) Deliver the desired degree of feedback 
that the customer desires. 

(5) Have a system of conflict resolution that is 
fair to both the customer and the business. 


Using the GQIM methodology outlined in 
this paper, an e-commerce business’ high- 
level organisational objectives can be mapped 
to its information architecture. 


(2) 
(3) 


The GQIM methodology 


Park et al. (1996) developed their Goal-driven 
Software Measurement Guidebook as a way for 
organisations to map software development 
measurement to business objectives. The 
goals, questions, indicators, measures (GQIM) 
approach (Figure 1) does not start by asking 
“What metrics should I use?” but rather “what 
do I want to learn?” GQIM starts with high- 
level business goals and breaks them into 
measurable sub-goals (Park et al., 1996, p. 23). 
It continues to identify measures and 
indicators that address those goals. 

The GQIM process has ten steps (Park et al., 
1996, p. 23): 
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Figure 1 The GQIM model 
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(1) Identify business requirements. 

(2) Identify what you want to know or learn. 

(3) Identify sub-geals. 

(4) Identify entities and attributes related to 
sub-goals. 

(5) Formalise measurement goals. 

(6) Identify quantifiable questions and the 
related indicators that will be used to 
help achieve measurement goals. 

(7) Identify data elements that will be 
collected to construct indicators. 

(8) Define the measures to be used, and 
make these definitions operations. 

(9) Identify the actions that you will take to 
implement the measures. 

(10) Prepare a plan for implementing the 
measures. 


Step 1: identify business goals 


The first step is to identify the business goals. 
Of course, what constitutes a business goal 

often depends on who is doing the measuring. 
For example, middle management may have a 
different “burning platform” or a different set 
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of goals from the executive suite. Regardless, 
from an organisational perspective the overall 
goals should be the same, such as: develop 
customer satisfaction measurement plan and 
total customer satisfaction. However, sub- 
goals, or objectives, can be different for each 
functional area. 


Step 2: identify what you want to 
achieve or know 


Next, in question form, the team must identify 

what it :deally wants from the system (Table I). 

For each business objective outlined: 

e Ths person(s), team members and 
relevant parties should be listed. 


Table | Questions relating to customer satisfaction 
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- A mental model of the process should be 
outlined. 

* The model should be presented 
from the perspective of the project 


manager. 
+ The important entities of the processes 


should be listed (inputs and resources, 
products and by-products, inventory 
needed and activities and flow paths). 


Step 3: identifying sub-goals 


In this step, the previously identified 
questions are grouped according to an 
appropriate topic area (Table II). These 
groupings should be identified through 


Deliver total customer satisfaction 


TCS entities managed by the customer 
service department 


Products and by-products 
Web site 
New features 


SS. Oe E ae a 


Questions related to customer satisfaction 


Is the site easy to navigate (familiar and standard)? 

Is the content on the site useful? 

Are all the links active? 

is system response adequate (i.e. are there too many graptics)? 
Do all the features work (i.e. shopping.cart)? 

Are the features stable? 

Are new features (existence and functionality) communicated 


clearly to the user? 


Internal artefacts 
Custom2r requests/complaints records 
(e-mail, telephone log) 


N) — 


Activities and flowpaths 
Site development 
Fixing bugs 


Nj =à 


. How fast are we responding to customer suggestions/complaints? 
. If there is a bottle-neck?, where is it? Why is it occurring? 


. Do customers notice/care about new site features? _ 


New feature/functionality 
development 


Inputs and resources 
People 

Customer 

Fulfilment vendor 
Product vendor 


UJ 


= 


Wi 


=) 


—_ 


4, 


5. 
6. 


. Are “buggy” new features negatively impacting customer 


perceptions? 


. Is it better to release an unstable feature with moderate 


functionality or a final product with full functionality (with time 
trade-off}? 
How quickly do we fix reported bugs? 


. How are new features introduced (software upgrades, marketing, 


production)? 


. How is the customer educated about new functionality? 


. Do we have the staffing to deliver the type of product and service 


that our customer wants (customer care reps, IT)? 


. Are we responding within the promised 24-hour period? 
3. 


What are customer expectations regarding customer service? Do 
we need to have phones staffed 24/7? 

Is the fulfilment house fulfilling orders within an adequate 
timeframe? 

What are customer expectations for fulfilment? 


‘Do customers know or care about our cross-promotions? 
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Groupings 


Customer care 
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Questions relating to customer satisfaction 


Do we have the personnel capacity to deliver the type of product and service 


that our customer wants (Customer care reps, IT)? 

Are we responding within the promised 24-hour period? 

What are customer expectations regarding customer service? Do we need to 
have phones staffed 24/7? 

What are customer expectations for fulfilment? 

How fast are we responding to customer suggestions/complaints? 

If there is a bottle-neck?, Where is it? Why is it occurring? 


Production 


ls the site easy to navigate? 


Is the content on the site useful? 

Are all the links active? (What are the testing criteria?) 

ls system response adequate (i.e. are there too many graphics?)? 

Are new features (existence and functionality) communicated clearly to the user? 


Information technology 


How quickly do we fix reported bugs? 


Are “buggy” new features negatively impacting customer perceptions? 

ls it better to release an unstable feature with moderate functionality or a final 
product with full functionality (with time trade-off)? 

Do all the features work (i.e. shopping cart)? 


Are the features stable? 
How is the customer educated about new functionality? 


Marketing 


How are new features introduced (software upgrades, marketing, production)? 
Do customers notice/care about new site features? 


Fulfilment 


discussion with the cross-functional 
satisfaction team. 

In Table III the central theme of each 
grouping has been identified and noted. 
Again, this qualification should be conducted 
through round-table discussion. 

Often, the five derived sub-goals closely 
mirror the five pillars of customer satisfaction 
outlined previously (Table IV). 


Step 4: identify the entities and 
attributes of sub-goals 


For each sub-goal identified in Step 3, entities 
and attributes of the sub-goal are identified 


Table {Ii Derived sub-goals 
Derived sub-goals 


1. Customer care Improve/manage customer care process 
2. Production and design Improve usability and navigation of site 
3. Information technology Improve reliability and stability of software- 
driven product features 
4. Marketing/strategic Manage/improve customer communications 
development 
5. Fulfilment Manage customer expectations regarding 


fulfilment 


Is the fulfilment vendor fulfilling orders within an adequate timeframe? 


(Table V). According to Park et al. (1996, 
p. 58), pertinent attributes, when quantified, 
“help answer the question or establish a 
context for interpreting the answers”. 

This process is designed to help refine 
questions. 


Step 5: formalise measurement goals 


In Table VI the measurement goals are stated 
and put into context. “Purpose” states 

why we are interest2d in collecting 
information about the object of interest. 
“Perspective” indicates who in the 
organisation 1s interested in the measurement 
of the sub-goal and “Environment” provides 
the context for interpretation of results (Park et 
al., 1996). 


Step 6: identify quantifiable questions 
and indicators 


In this step, indicators that will answer 
measurement questions were developed 
(Table VID. The indicators that answer 
management questions are outlined. 
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Table IV Derived sub-goals mapped to the five maxims of satisfaction 


Five maxims of satisfaction Derived sub-goals 

Deliver the level of interaction desired by the improve/manage customer care process 
customer 

Have a system for conflict resolution that is fair to Manage/improve customer communications regarding 
both the customer and the business -new features and affiliations 

Deliver the product the customer wants Improve usability and navigation of site 

Deliver the quality the customer wants Improve reliability and stability of software-driven 

product features 

Deliver the timeliness that the customer Manage customer expectations regarding fulfilment 

wants 





Table V Entities and attributes of sub-goals 
aS a A ee 


Questions Entity Attributes 
Sub-goal 1: improve/manage customer care 
process 
Do we have the personnel capacity to deliver the Customer, customer Volume of calls/e-mails 
type of service that our customer wants (customer request form Total hours (effort) 
care reps)? Customer expectations 
Are we responding within the promised 24-hour Customer complaint Complaint clearance/volume of 
period? complaints 
What are customer expectations regarding customer Customer, customer Call/e-mail traffic 
service? Do we need to have phones staffed 24/7? care group E-mail origination times 
Customer expectations 
How fast are we responding to customer Customer complaint/ Time/date received 
suggestions/complaints? request form Date implemented 
Date communicated to customer 
If there is a bottle-neck, where is it? Why is it Backlog of request Number of complaints/requests 
occurring? forms Origination date 


Completion date . 
Number completed per day 
Effort to complete 


Sub-goal 2: improve usability and navigation of 
site 
Is the site easy to navigate? Web site layout and Traffic pattern 
design Levels navigated before 
completed order 
Customer expectations 
Is the content on the site useful? Web site content Customer expectations 
(editorial, descriptions, 
categories etc.) 


Are all the links active (what the testing criteria Web site Number of "404" errors found 
are)? internally 

Number reported externally 
Is system response adequate (i.e. are there too Graphics Number of aborted loads 
many graphics?)? Average load time 


Customer systems 
System requirements 
Customer expectations 
(continued) 
anne aaaea OUS 
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Table V 
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Questions 


Are new features (existence and functionality) 
communicated clearly to the user? 


Sub-goal 3: improve reliability and stability 
of software-driven product features 
How quickly do we fix reported bugs? 


Are “buggy” new features negatively impacting 
customer perceptions? 

Is it better to release an unstable feature with 
moderate functionality or a final product with full 
functionality (with time trade-off)? 

Do all the features work (i.e. shopping cart)? 

Are the features stable? 


Entity Attributes 


New features/ 
functionality 


Number of help calls 
Feature usage 
Number of pageviews 


Bug report (e-mail) Effort 
Number of reports 
Re-occurrence rates 
Customer complaints, Customer expectations, attribute 
Customer performance score 
Customer Customer expectation/perception 


Maintenance/testing MTTF, number of complaints 
Maintenance Number of errors per pageview 


Sub-goal 4: manage/improve customer communications 


Do customers know or care about our cross- 
promotions and affiliation? 
How are customers educated about new 


Customer, Web site 


Customer Customer expectations 


Views of help page 


functionality? How would they like to be informed? functionality 


How are new features introduced (software 


New features, Customer expectations 


upgrades, marketing, production)? How should they customer 


be introduced? 
Do customers notice/care about new site features? 


Sub-goal 5: manage customer expectations 
regarding fulfilment 

Is the fulfilment house fulfilling orders within an 
adequate timeframe? 


Step 7: identify data elements 


In this step, the data elements and data 
collection procedures are identified and 
documented (Figure 2). 

Next, the indicators are mapped to specific 
measures and data elements in the customer 
satisfaction database. Indicators can, and 
often do, use more than one measure derived 
from multiple data elements. The purpose of 
this phase is to identify from where the 
needed elements to construct indicators are 
going to come. 


Step 8: define measures 


In many organisations, basic definitions are 
different, depending on the department. For 
example, a customer may be defined by 
operations as a purchaser, whereas 
production and design may define a customer 


New features, Customer expectations 


customer 


Fulfilment, customer Customer fulfilment expectations, 
Fulfiiment time 


as a visitor to the site. In Step &, all measures 
and indicators for the organisation are defined 
(Table VID). 


Step 9: analyse, diagnose and take 
action 


In Step 9, the current status and use of the 
measures within the organisation are explored 
and defined. This includes analysis, diagnosis 
and action steps. Analysis entails 
understanding what is being collected 
currently. During diagnosis, the data 
elements that are collected currently are 
evaluated in the context of the needs of this 
project. Questions such as the following are 


asked: 
* What existing measures and processes can 


be used to satisfy our data requirements? 
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Table VI Context of measurement goals 


Object of interest Purpose 
The customer care Evaluate the customer care 
process process to identify areas of 
improving customer 
satisfaction 


The customer interface Evaluate the interface 
~ (Web site) design design process to identify 
process areas of improving site 
usability and navigation, as 
well as customer 
satisfaction 
The software Evaluate the extent to 
development process which software 
development team is 
utilising standard software 
development practices. 
Identify tools and 
techniques to streamline 
process 
The product Measure impact of 
development process increased functionality and 
site additions on user's 
perceptions 


Evaluate the extent to 
which fulfilment delays 
have an effect on 
Satisfaction, and identify 
ways to manage customer 
expectations 


The fulfilment process 
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Perspective Environment 


Examine the customer care Measure processes during 

factors such as response different times of the year 

time to enquiries/ and in conjunction with 

complaints, telephone hold major changes to the 

times and service offerings Web site 

from the point of view of Customer is defined as a 

the customer service purchaser 

manager l 

Examine the interface Examine process before and 

design factors such as after major redesigns 

navigation paths, usability Customer is defined as a 

and “creative” positioning site user regardless of 

from the perspective of the purchase history 

Creative Director 

Determine the effectiveness Examine process before and 

of formalised software after major technology 

development practices from changes. Customer is 

the point of view of the defined as a site user 

head of IT regardless of purchase 
history 


Customer is defined as a 
site user regardless of 
purchase history 


Examine product 
development from a 
revenue generation and 
customer satisfaction 


perspective 
Determine the impact of Customer is defined as a 
mismanaged fulfilment purchaser 


expectations on customers 
from the point of view of 
operations staff 


tt tt iiaee a aa a U 


* What elements of our measurement 
definitions or practices must be changed 
or modified? 

° What new or additional processes are 
needed (Park et al., 1996, p. 89)? 


In a typical e-commerce organisation, the 
availability and source of data are as in 
Table IX. 


Step 10: implementation plan 


Park et al. (1996) suggest an implementation 

plan that should consist of four sections: 

(1) Principal objectives of the programme 
should be identified and recorded. 

(2) Description of the programme will include 
goals, scope, relationship with other 
measurement efforts and relations with 
other functional area activities. 


(3) Implementation actions including 
activities, tasks, schedules, necessary 
resources, responsibilities, measurement, 
critical assumptions and risk mitigation. 

(4) Sustained operation including a plan for 
collection, use, retention, evolution and 
evaluation of measures. 


GQIM to develop management 
information systems 


In this instance, GQIM was used to map 
high-level customer satisfaction objectives to 
a company’s information architecture. — 
However, the model can be used to map any 
business objective to the company’s 
information architecture and to develop 
metrics and indicators to monitor the progress 
in achieving goals. Once the metrics exist in a 
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Table VII Identify indicators for each measurement goal and question 


Measurement goal: improve customer satisfaction 


Questions (Q) that customer service (CSR) would like answered 


Q1. 


Q2. 


Q3. 


Q4. 


Q5. 


Q6. 


Measurement goal: improve usability and navigation of site 


Are customers satisfied? 


When do customers expect service representatives 
to be available? 
When do customers call into call centre? 


What are customers’ expectations regarding 
fulfilment? How long are customers willing to wait 
before receiving a product? 

What is the response time to enquiry? 


What is the desired response time to inquiry? 


Questions (Q) that production would like answered: 


Q7 


Q8. 
Q9 
Q10. 
Q11 
Q12. 


What are customers’ perceptions of usability? 


What are customers’ favourite content areas? 
What are customer modem speeds? 

What type of computers are users using? 
What size monitors are customers using? 

Do users expand browser windows when using 
site? 


Measurement goal: improve site quality 
Questions (Q) that IT would like answered 


Q13. 
Q14. 


Q15. 
Q15b. 


Q16. 


Does the site work as intended? 
What areas need improvement? 


Have customers had problems in past? 
What was done to rectify the situation? 


How may errors from cached pages? 


Indicators (I) 


I1. Satisfaction top-2 box score (bar chart) 
12. Satisfaction by customer (mean) 

[3. Satisfaction by type of customer (top-2) 
14. Service expectations (hours, days) 


15. Call/e-mail volume by day 
16. Call/e-mail volume by week 
17. Callfe-mail volume by month 


[29: 


Response time 


I9. Response time to incoming call/e-mail 
(hours) 


110. 


111. 


112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 


Pie chart of expectations 


Usability perceptions (buyers vs non- 
buyers) 

Favourite content area bar chart 

Bar chart of modem speeds 

Pie chart of computer type 

Pie chart of monitor type? 


Unknowable without primary research 


17, 


118. 


119. 


120. 
121. 
122. 


123. 


Daily bug/error reports by program 
Monthly bug/error reports by program 
Number of unique problems (internally 
reported) ~ weekly, monthly 

Number of open problems 

Pie chart 

Listed customer responses (coded into bar 
chart) 

Number of “404” redirects (daily, weekly, 
monthly) 


Measurement goal: improve customer communications/marketing initiatives 
Questions (Q) that marketing would like answered 


Q17. 


Q18. 


Q18. 


How does customer want to be educated about 
new site functionality? 


What new/additional features do customers want in 


the site? 
Do customers care about partnerships, cross- 
promotions? 


124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 


Mean score of options 

Top-2 box of options 

Ordinal listing of unaided responses 
Top-2 box of mean score 

Pie chart of survey score responses 


Measurement goal: manage customer expectations regarding fulfilment 
Questions (Q) that operations would like answered 


Q19. 


Q19a. 


What are customer expectations regarding 
fulfilment? 


Are we meeting those expectations? 
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Response by time category 


129b. Fulfilment time by product 
129c. Fulfilment type by vendor 


130. 


Fulfilment satisfaction score 
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Figure 2 High-level view of data elements and collection procedures 
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Table VIII Define indicators and measures 


Data measures and indicators 


I1: Attribute level satisfaction chart 
i2: Attribute level mean satisfaction scores 
13: Overall satisfaction scores 


110: 
111: 
112: 
113: 


114: 


114: 
115: 
117: 
118: 
119: 
120: 
121: 
122: 
123: 


Desired response time 

Attribute level perception score 
Favourite content areas 

Modem speeds 

Type of computer 

Visitor computer and browser type 
Monitor size and resolution 

Number customer-reported bugs (daily) 
Number customer-reported bugs (daily) 
Number of internally reported problems 
Number of open problems 

Customer's past problems 

How problems were solved 

Number of browser-cached pages 
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Definitions 


Top- 2-box bar chart by type (buyers vs non-buyers, portal). 
Mean bar chart by type (buyers vs non-buyers, portal) 
Top- 2-box bar chart by type (buyers vs non-buyers, portal) 
Pie chart of coded responses 
Top- 2-box bar chart by type (buyers vs non-buyers, portal) 
Ordinal table 
Pie chart of coded responses by residential/work use 
Bar chart of coded responses by residential/work use 
Pie chart of computer and browser types 
Pie chart of coded responses by residential/work use 
Via e-mail or phone 
Via e-mail or phone 
Internally reported problems daily and monthly 
Unresolved problems at close of business 
Repeat users only ~ Y/N pie chart 
Customers with problems only bar chart of coded responses 
Number of “404” redirects daily, monthly 
(continue 
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Table VIII 


Data measures and indicators Definitions 


[24: Desired education (rank) 

[25: Desired education (overall) 

126: Desired new features 

127: Desired new features 

128: Customer’s perception of site 

[29: Fulfilment response time 

130: Satisfaction with fulfilment 

14: Customer's service expectations 

[5: CSR contact volumes/cail centre usage 
16: CSR contact volume/call centre usage 
i7: CSR contact volume/call centre usage 
18: Customer's fulfilment expectations 

I9 & 110: Expectation vs actual response 
19: Response time to enquiry 


Bar chart of mean scores by method 4 
Bar chart of Top-2 scores by method 

Table of responses ranked on frequency of response 

Bar chart of Top-2 box scores 

Pie chart of survey scale scores 

Response time by category, product type and by fulfilment company 
Bar chart of attribute level fulfilment satisfaction scores 

Pie chart of coded responses 

Number of contacts (by type — call or e-mail) by day. 

Average number of contacts (by type — calf or e-mail) over a week 
Average numter of contacts (by type — call or email) over a month 

Pie chart of coded responses 

Desired time plotted against actual (daily, weekly, monthly) 

Hours between incoming call and outgoing response — charted daily per 
call and on average over weeks and months 

Inbound e-mails are captured in CSR's e-mail client. These e-mails will 4 
be coded and used before the indicators below 

Internal IT error logs (informal) will be combined with external reports 
to create a comprehensive error report measure 

Fulfilment times have been captured for every product sold through the 
site by placing “test” orders with the product vendor 

Name exists in vendor field in NAME OF table in NAME OF database 
Offer type exists in “period” field in NAME OF table in NAME OF 
database 

Errors will be raported by the feature {or program name). The 
“offending” URL will also be captured 

Survey data will be cross-tabulated with sales data using the view table 
(NAME) located in the SALES database. Unique ID will be used for the 
join 

Primary customer data to be collected from both customers and non- 
customers via a Web survey hosted on site. A unique identifier should 
be attached to the customer's survey responses. Respondents will be 
given an incentive to participate in the survey (free product or the like) 
Inbound call dispositions are recorded by the customer service 
representatives. These dispositions will be coded and used before the 
indicators below 

Survey data will be cross-tabulated with sales data using the view table 
(NAME) located in the SALES database.-Unique ID will be used forthe > 
join 

NAME OF TOOL is a log traffic analysis tool that captures information 
on visitors, as well as aggregated site-traffic patterns 


M. E-mail logs 
M. Error logs 
M. Fulfilment time 


M. Product maker name 
M. Product type 


M. Program name 


M. Sales data 


M. Satisfaction survey 


M. Telephone call logs 


M. Web log data 


M. Web-log analysis tool (such as 
Web-trends) 


Table IX Data sourcing 


Availability Source Code Departmental responsibility 

1 Satisfaction survey (©) MKT CSR Customer Service 

2 Telephone call logs 0 CSR OPS Operations 

3 E-mail logs (- -) CSR IT Information technology 

4 Web log analysis tool (+) IT MKT Marketing 

5 Fulfilment time (+) OPS 

6 Internal bug logs (+) IT Data availability 

7 Program name (+) IT (+) Available 

8 Sales data (+) MKT O Can be derived from other data } 
9 Log data (+) IT 00 Can be derived via minor effort ) 
10 Product catalogue (+) OPS (-) Not available now 
11 Vendor name (+) OPS (-) Very difficult to obtain 
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single data store, it is relatively easy to 
construct indicators using software such as 
Microsoft Excel, Seagate Crystal Reports or 
statistical tools such as SAS or SPSS. 
However, organisations should also consider 
building Web-based reporting systems to give 
executives instant and easy access to the 
indicators. 

Further research will be conducted to link 
the GQIM model to other frameworks such as 
Kaplan and Norton’s Balanced Score-card 
and the OGSM model, and to develop 
information taxonomies to support the 
resulting strategic planning and measurement 
systern. 
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Ce 


Knowledge management as a business concept has been 
traditionally applied to money-making organisations with 
the aim of enhancing and improving operations to gain 
competitive advantage and increase profits. Knowledge 
management can also be applied to non-profit organisations 
such as government bodies and statutory boards. It can be 
used to improve communication among staff and between 
top management. It helps to instil a culture of sharing and 
promote and implement a performance-based reward 
system for its employees. Knowledge management involves 
a complex process of aligning the company's mission 
statement with the best practices that enable the company 
to be competitive and profitable in its sector. This paper 
investigates the current practices of knowledge 
management in the National Library Board (NLB). It also 
seeks to show how knowledge management can effectively 





„be applied to the NLB to tie in with its mission statement of 


expanding the learning capacity of the nation, enhancing 
the nation’s competitiveness and promoting a gracious 
society. The NLB also has a mission to deliver a world-class 
library system, which is convenient, accessible and useful to 
the people of Singapore. 
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Introduction 


Knowledge management (KM) ‘is a timely 
business strategy which seeks to capture the 
knowledge residing in people’s minds and 
consciousness to help the company remain 
competitive and progressive in an era marked 
with revolutionary changes. As a formal 
definition: . 


Knowledge management is a conscious strategy 
of getting the right knowledge to the right people 
at the right time and helping people share and 
put information into action in ways that strive to 
improve organizational performance (American 
Productivity Center, 1999). l 


Knowledge management is more than simply 

capturing “knowledge” per se. It involves a 

complex process of aligning the company’s 

mission statement with the best practices that 
enable the company to be competitive and 
profitable in its sector. This means finding out 
the most efficient, or most cost-effective, or 
most convenient way to get things done and 
then sharing that knowledge with others who 
can then apply it to the same or similar 
situations in the future. 

Knowledge management as a business 
concept has thus far been traditionally applied 
to money-making organisations with the aim 
to enhance and improve operations to gain 
competitive advantage and increase profits. 
However, knowledge management can and 
should also be applied to non-profit-making 
organisations such as government bodies and 
statutory boards to achieve different goals. 
Knowledge management can be used to 
improve communication among and between 
top management and the rank and file 
employees to improve work processes, to 
instil a culture of sharing and to promote and 
implement a performance-based reward 
system for its employees. Keeping these in 
mind, the desired outcomes are: 

* to enhance customer satisfaction; 

e to attract and retain new customers; 

* to increase public faith in the 
organisation, to strive to meet and 
manage customers’ rising expectations; 
and finally 

e to be able to justify the spending of funds 
allocated to the organisation by the 
government. 
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Although it sounds simple in conception, 
knowledge management is in reality a difficult 
process to implement particularly for an 
organisation whose employees have been 
conditioned to the idea that knowledge 
equates power. In such an organisational 
culture little or no sharing takes place 


-between departments, or even among 


colleagues within the same section. The staff 

in this organisation would tend to hoard 

information, practise secrecy and needless 
confidentiality to prevent the so-called 
privilege, and hence the “superiority” of their 
enlightened position, from being taken away 

from them (O’Dell and Grayson, 1998). 

Othe- barriers to the implementation of 

knowledge management cited by O*Dell and 

Grayson include: 

e ignorance ~ not knowing who has the 
right information required for the job; 

e lack of time to find out and absorb the 
best practices recommended; 

- lack of a relationship between the source 
and recipient of knowledge — absence of a 
personal tie, credible and strong enough 
to justify listening and helping one 
another; l 

e time lag taken to implement best 
practices recommended across 
departments. 


It can be seen, then, that several factors need 
to be in place or cultivated strongly for the 
implementation of knowledge management to 
be a success. Davenport et al. (1992) 
summarise these factors very clearly and 
concisely in their paper Information Politics by 
applving political theories to the concept of 
knowledge management. They identified five 
information models that illustrate the concept 
of KM in practice — technocratic Utopianism, 
anarchy, feudalism, monarchy, and 
federalism. These states or situations are by 
no means mutually exclusive and it is 
common for a company to exhibit behaviours 
straddling two or more of the states above. 
Based on the definitions, it can be seen that 
the desired ideal state would be federalism, 
which is characterised by a strong leadership 
and a culture that encourages co-operation 
and ‘earning. It is also the state that is hardest 
to achieve, as it requires free information 
sharing across divisions. Other factors 
favouring the implementation of knowledge 
management include: 

e recruiting the best people for the job; 
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+ exposing professionals to the complexity 
of real problems to stimulate and 
cultivate professional know-how; 

e retrain professionals to react fast in 
problem-solving techniques; 

e developing people with vision who aim to 
keep improving; 

* boost professionals’ problem-solving 
abilities by capturing knowledge in 
systems and software; 

e overcome professionals’ reluctance to 
share information. 


The fundamental questions one must ask, 
however, are why adopt knowledge 
management at all, if it goes against the grain 
of current practices, and whether 
implementing KM will in fact ensure that 
things improve? Ruggles (1999) notes that 
organisations are finding it hard to keep up 
with changes in the nature of goods and 
services, scope of the typical firm and its 
market, size and attrition of employee bases, 
structure of organisations, capabilities and 
costs of information technology. In an 
environment where the only constant 
institution is change itself, knowledge 
becomes obsolete much faster and there is an 
intense need to compress the learning curves 
into a very short timeframe. The expansion 
and diversity of organisation operations and 
the trend of high turnover rates make it 
imperative to have a formal structure where 
the knowledge and experiences of its 
employees can be systematically and 
deliberately captured and translated into best 
practices. This is to ensure that knowledge 
does not flow out of the company when its 
employees leave. 

This paper seeks to show how knowledge 
management can effectively be applied to the 
National Library Board (NLB) to tie in with 
its mission statement of expanding the 
learning capacity of the nation, so as to 
enhance our national competitiveness and to 
promote a gracious society. The NLB © 
(www.lib.gov.sg) strives to deliver a world- 
class library system, which is convenient, 
accessible and useful to the people of 
Singapore. 

As the NLB evolves to a learning and 
thereafter possibly to a teaching organisation, 
the roles of library professionals must 
necessarily change to meet new and unknown 
challenges ahead. It is important for the 
organisation to constantly innovate and keep 
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pace with the rapid change in technology and. 


the changing needs of its customers to remain 
relevant even into the next millennium and - 
beyond. 


Knowledge management in the National 
Library Board 


The National Library Board began its humble 
beginnings in the 1960s. During the post-war 
years, the role of the National Library then 
was to function as a repository of information 
materials (mainly print). The main objective 
was to serve as an institution to nurture a 
reading society and to provide book loans 
freely to the masses as part of the nation-wide 
campaign to promote reading and literacy. 
With the information explosion and the need 
to remain competitive, it was necessary to 
restructure the National Library to meet the 
needs of Singaporeans in the twenty-first 
century and beyond (National Library Board 
Inaugural Annual Report, 1997). The 
National Library Board (NLB) was formed 
on 1 September 1995 to spearhead the 
formulation of new policies, strategies and 

- implementation of the recommendations 

outlined in the Library 2000 Report (National 

Library Board, 1997). 

Six strategic thrusts were outlined for the 

NLB to accomplish: 

(1) Establish an adaptive public library 
system, consisting of a network of 
national reference libraries, a three-tier 
public library system of regional, | 
community and neighbourhood libraries; 
assist in the setting-up of school libraries 
and develop specialised libraries for 
specific sectors. 

(2) Create a network of borderless libraries 
linking all publicly funded libraries within 

Singapore to overseas libraries and 
information services through computer 
networking. 

(3) Put in place a co-ordinated national 
collection strategy. 

(4) Offer quality service through market 
orientation, 

(5) Create symbiotic linkages with 
government, business and the general 
public. 

(6) Help shape Singapore into a global 
knowledge hub, offering information on 
regional business and culture. 
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The NLB has made significant strides since 
its inception. With the $6 billion in grants 
given by the government, the NLB has 
initiated and rolled out many provotyped 
services and value-added facilities in the bid 
to anticipate and keep pace with the changing 
informational needs of its readers. The 
direction for the present and future is towards 
equipping and preparing staff and users to 
meet the challenges of a knowledge-based 
economy and to instil a corporate culture in 
line with that of the Singapore government’s 
directive, of the philosophy of lifelong 
learning. 


Current knowledge management 
practices 


_ The NLB has put in place several knowledge 


management initiatives started in the last few 
years and is continually seeking ways to excel 
in customer service and information 
provision. O’Dell and Grayson (1998), in a 
book titled If Only We Knew What We Know, 
postulates that the key to making knowledge 
transfer of best practices a success is to 
approach it in terms of the core value 
propositions of the company. That is, to focus 
on the basic and fundamental goals for the 
existence and continuance of the corporation. 
They identify three categories into which 
value propositions tend to fall: 

(1) customer intimacy; 

(2) product-to-market excellence; 

(3) operational excellence. 


Customer intimacy focuses on capturing and 
using knowledge across the company about 
how to market, sell and service customers 
more efficiently and effectively. By sharing 
knowledge about customer needs and 
behaviour these companies hope to sharpen 
their sales and marketing edge, retain more 
valuable clients, and provide higher-value 
products and services with better profit 
margins. Product-to-market excellence 
involves using the best standards in product 
development to achieve the time-to-market 
strategy. Operational excellence transfers best 
practices from one location to another ` 
throughout the global organisation. 

O’Dell and Grayson (1998) also believe 
that the presence of various factors is crucial 
to the success of knowledge management. 
These factors ar enablers involve: 
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* a culture which is supportive of 
knowledge management; 

* necessary technology to facilitate and aid 
knowledge management; 

* support systems and infrastructure that 
are equipped to handle knowledge 
shering and information transfer; 

* measurements in place to gauge the 
benefits of the KM process, 


Customer satisfaction and retention are the 
primary focus of the NLB, whose existence 
relies upon the public’s patronage of the 
library. This means therefore that the NLB 
must seek to understand and cater to the 
varying needs of the public. This is being 
done through the transfer of knowledge and 
best practices through both formal and 
informal communication. Front-line 
performance and service are of paramount 

` importance in presenting and preserving the 
corporate image of the statutory board, to 
inspire confidence and to win satisfaction 
from the public. Both formal and informal 
surveys are frequently being commissioned by 
the NLB to be conducted in public libraries. 
Feedback is collected from readers about 
customer service, opinions of the collection 
and facilities of the library and new services 
on trial. This feedback is taken seriously and 
used as a gauge to measure staff performance 
and as input for further enhancements and 
improvements. 

The NLB has also recently established a 
focus group feedback mechanism, which 
actively recruits individuals from all sectors of 
the population to give inputs on the current 
level of service and contribute suggestions on 
further improvements to be made. It is by 
constant solicitation of feedback from 
customers that the NLB can tailor its services 
and callections to be relevant to the overall 
population. 

The knowledge of users’ behavioural 
patterns, for example that most readers tend 
to visit the library to browse books according 
to subject categories, has led to the revamp of 
the library’s collection classification system. 
First prototyped in the Tampines Regional 
Library, the arrangement of books according 
to the ten broad subject categories (Arts, 
Business and Management, Computers and 
IT, Cookery, Home and Garden, Parenting, 
Pets and Animals, Recreation, Singapore 
Collection, and Travel Guides) has resulted 
in very positive feedback from the public. 
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This system is currently being rolled out to 
the other community libraries and feedback 
has been encouraging. 

Based also on the type of enquiries most 
commonly received at the information 
counter, frequently requested materials are 
placed within easy reach at the counters to 
better serve customers in the shortest possible 
time. Resource files (information is collated 
and packaged from various print and non- 
print sources on a popularly requested topic) 
were also compiled in the past, on topics of 
common and recurring interest to students 
and placed at the counters for fast and 
convenient access to information. 

The formation of the NLB Web site was a 
necessity to keep up with the Internet as an 
emerging tool for communication among the 
masses. The Web site functions as a one-stop 
centre, where information on its public 
libraries and collection, together with the 
provision of the online catalogue and 
traditional borrowing services such as renewal 
and reservation functions, are housed 
together. 

The aggressive introduction of multimedia 
terminals in libraries serves a twofold 
purpose: 

(1) to expose the public to information stored 
in databases and the Internet; and 

(2) to provide affordable and convenient 
access to these non-print information 
sources to the public. 


As the NLB is moving away from “spoon- 
feeding” readers, students in particular are 
heading towards a self-help or self-reliant 
culture. These efforts not only help readers to 
obtain information they need faster, but also 
provide good training for them to learn about 
the way information is organised and to 
educate them on how research should be 
conducted. User education sessions, 
information literacy programmes and Internet 
talks have also been implemented to aid in 
these efforts. 

As a further attempt to play a more involved 
and critical role in education, the student 
virtual community (SVC) was launched to 
serve the needs of students, teachers and 
parents. SVC serves as a one-stop collection 
of information to aid students in the project- 
based environment with online resources and 
project tips tailored to the schools’ 
curriculum. The business virtual community 
and the Chinese virtual community have 
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similar approaches and aims: to serve the 
needs of the business community and the 
Chinese-speaking community respectively. 

These efforts are comparable with the 
marketing strategies adopted by commercial 
corporations, with the aim to garner customer 
loyalty and boost sales. The NLB serves a 
different clientele altogether and the ultimate 
goal is not commercial profitability but 
customer satisfaction and an accelerating 
exponential increase in loans. By anticipating 
the needs of readers and by careful selection 
and packaging of information sources, 
together with a staff dedicated to providing 
quality customer service, the NLB is in the 
process of capturing knowledge about its 
customers to serve them better. This will be 
elaborated briefly in a further section of this 
paper, on some of the measures the NLB can 
implement in the future to be more successful 
in shaping itself to meet customers’ 
perceptions and expectations. 

Improving services means shorter queues at 
the counter and faster processing time for 
materials to be made available for borrowing. 
From past surveys conducted in libraries, the 
common feedback obtained was that readers 
were most unhappy with having to queue for 
close to half an hour or longer to borrow and 
return books during peak periods. This 
perennial problem arose from the limited 
number of computer terminals available and a 
shortage of manpower. Solutions had to be 
devised to enable readers to borrow and 
return books without having to queue. The 
solution arrived in the form of self-check 
machines from 3M, which allowed readers to 
perform do-it-yourself borrowing and 
returning. Queuing time was cut to less than 
ten minutes even during peak periods and 
staff were freed from performing manual and 
routine stamping of book duties to provide ` 
informational assistance to readers. 

The process for book returning has been 
refined even further with the introduction of 
infra-red technology (RFID), which 
automatically “returns” a book which is 
slotted into the bookdrop. Initially prototyped 
at the Bukit Batok and Toa Payoh 
Community Libraries, this service is an 
improvement over the bookdrop system, 
which still required staff to be stationed in the 
backroom to return books manually for 
readers. This latest technology for returning 
books has since been rolled out to the 
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Library@Orchard and the Marine Parade 
Community Library. 

The introduction of Borrower Enquiry 
(BNQ) stations was also a step towards 
enhancing the self-help culture and a way to 
cut queues forming at the counter. These 
terminals enable readers to check their loan 
records and to make payment for any fines or 
charges incurred. Thus, readers no longer had 
to queue at the counter to perform these 
services. 

‘The NLB’s eight-year plan, since its 
formation as a statutory board in 1995, was to 
ensure that a community library was sited 
within easy and convenient access of the 
various constituencies in Singapore and had 
to be located near the bus terminals or the x 
Mass Rapid Transit stations. This directive 
saw the formation of the Library 
Development Group, which was formed to 
oversee the planning and the setting-up of 
new libraries. In the past, the planning for a 
new library could take up to a year. With this 
group, a library could be set up within three to 
six months, as the experiences and lessons 
learned from one library project could be 
refined and then transferred to the next. This 
means a significant reduction in time, more 
efficient work process and a speedier 
development of new libraries across the 
island. 

A team of staff solely dedicated to planning 
and implementing new projects and prototype 
services was also set up to facilitate the 
process of project management. A business 
process re-engineering unit at the NLB’s 
headquarters looks into how current practices 
can be improved on and how the most 
efficient methods of performing a service can 
be rolled out. 

The time taken by staff at the warehouse to 
process new items has also been shortened 
significantly, as most of the processing is 
currently outsourced to publishers and 
vendors. These “shelf-ready books” thus 
arrive at the warehouse already barcoded, 
labelled with the call number and security 
stripped and are ready to be transferred to the 
various libraries quicker, compared with the 
past when books had to undergo many 
processing steps and staff had to be deployed 
to perform them. Selection of new items has 
also been made easier with outsourced 
vendors, who regularly recommend items on 
subjects of interest to the library and 
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librarians are on hand to either approve or 
reject their recommendations. 

The NLB is not interested in reinventing, 
the wheel (that is, tackling each problem as it 
comes along or engaging in constant 
firefighting) but is constantly under pressure 
to be faster, better and bigger. This means 
understanding the customer base and using 
that krowledge to ensure the fast delivery and 
development of services. Feedback from staff 
is also crucial in making sure that “ideas and 
practices flow throughout the organisation” 
(O’Dell and Grayson, 1998). This is done 
through the WITs (Work Improvement 
Teams) suggestion scheme, which awards 
staff monetary rewards for each suggestion 
rendered. By sharing their creativity and best 
practices with one another, performance can 
be boosted and standards drawn to ensure 
uniformity of service and operational policies. 
Thus, through the transfer of best practices, 
whether informally among staff or formally 
through official briefings and seminars, the 
NLB can shorten the time taken to produce 
results by ensuring that ideas and comments 
flow to the right place and development of 
products are warranted and successfully 
launched. 

Operational excellence translates to higher 
productivity and higher efficiency in staff 
performance. Under the lifelong learning 
plan, staff have recently been inducted into a 
“Learning not enough” seminar, which 
propounds the necessity of constant 
upgrading of skills and knowledge to keep up 
with changes in the information age. A 
number of experts in their various fields have 
also been invited on a regular basis to share 
with the NLB the “secrets” of remaining 
competitive and overcoming obstacles amidst 
the “permanent white-water” situation of the 
twenty-first century. 

With 17 community libraries across the 
island and more being built each year, it is 
important to ensure that everyone practises 
the same standards and that best practices are 
shared among the branches for consistent and 
efficient operations. This is done through 
regula- fortnightly meetings among the 
managers of all the public libraries with the 
directors, as well as formal briefings and 
communications by the manager of each 
branch to her branch staff. With the NLB’s 
propensity for policy revisions and 
implementation of new services, it is 
especially important for staff to be kept 
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informed and in-the-know about new projects 

in the pipeline and those that are currently in 

existence. Product demonstrations and 
briefings are thus a regular feature to 
encourage staff participation and involvement 
in projects and to ensure that staff are 
equipped with the right knowledge to assist 
readers in using these services and facilities. 

Operational excellence also means sharing 
knowledge about what works best and 
ensuring that everyone has that same 
knowledge and experience to implement that 
practice in their individual tasks. ‘This 
prevents duplication of effort and is a time- 
saving device, especially for staff facing the 
pressures of front-line service. This is partly 
the reason for the creation of the InfoXpress, 
which is a database for capturing frequently 
asked questions from the public. Staff having 
access to this database can use it to quickly 
satisfy readers’ queries, as answers and 
reference sources have been indexed by 
topics. This enables staff not only to provide 
an in-depth customised reference service but 
also to become knowledgeable about handling 
different enquiries. A similar database using 
Lotus Notes as a platform for consolidating 
and sharing best practices is also in place at 
the Tampines Regional Library. 

The NLB has also recently been admitted 
to the Singapore Service Quality Class 
(SQC). SQC was launched by the Singapore 
Productivity and Standards Board in July 
1997 and recognises organisations that have 
achieved a high standard of performance. The 
NLB has already established and put into 
practice documented Service Standards over 
the last two years for various aspects of work 
performance, such as in the areas of customer 
service, collection development, 
administration and finance, grooming, 
programmes, staff development and human 
resource management. These measures 
ensure that: 

+ workflows are consistent across 
departments; 

* the efficiency and effectiveness of services 
delivered can be systematically accessed; 
and 
output for all divisions is maintained at a 
high level. 


The recent formation of the Programme 
Development Group in 1999 has also 
contributed to efficient operations in libraries. 
This group acts as a co-ordinating body for all 
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programmes to be hosted at each of the 17 
community libraries. As a result duplication 
efforts are eliminated, as the librarians at each 
library are no longer required to source for 
speakers and programmes on their own. With 
a central programming unit overseeing and 
managing the planning, sourcing and 
organising of various large-scale as well as bi- 
monthly programmes, the programme 
workflow for branches is shortened and has 
become less operationally intensive. Staff at 
the libraries are thus freed from such 
administrative duties and can focus on serving 
the needs of the public more concertedly. 

The roles and expectations of 
paraprofessionals in the NLB have expanded 
in scope and depth. Traditionally, they have 
handled routine and unchallenging tasks such 
as the processing of books for borrowing and 
returning. Now, they are expected to provide 
basic reference information service and 
receiving both structured and on-the-job 
training is essential to their job requirements. 
Databases like the above are thus vital tools to 
enable paraprofessionals and professionals 
alike to share their experience, knowledge and 
expertise with one another, so that the NLB’s 
information service as a whole is raised to a 
new level of competence. 

In view of the numerous comments about 
the user-unfriendliness of the OPAC system, 
the NLB has spent a total of $6 million to 
upgrade its computer systems. With the 
Everybody’s Catalogue replacing OPAC, 
users no longer need to type-in commands, 
but can click on the displayed tool bar menu 
to navigate their searches. Thus, knowledge 
gained from usability studies has helped the 
NLB to design an interface that is windows- 
based and is easy to use. This simple yet 
powerful online cataloguing system thus 
makes it more conducive for readers to 
perform do-it-yourself searches. 

In addition, due to a complete revamping of 
its borrowing and returning system at a cost of 
$50m, NLB has also recently won the 
Innovative Organisation of the Year title 
under the first Singapore Innovation Award in 
2001, for its patented Radio-Frequency 
Identification self-check and returning 
system. As a result, some $220m has been 
saved; queues have become a thing of the past 
and waiting-time has been reduced to 
virtually zero during off-peak hours in the 
library. 
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Best practices, operational procedures and 
policies in general are regularly circulated 
among staff and are also posted to the NLB’s 
intranet to ensure that staff actively acquire 
the knowledge essential to perform their 
duties as well as they can. The Project 
Broadcast database, as part of the Lotus 
Notes platform, was also implemented to 
record team members’ contributions and 
accomplishments for projects to which they 
have been assigned. This is valuable in 
accessing staff performance and also for 
tracking the success and failures of various 
initiatives and gives a good guide to how 
successful ideas and work processes from one 
project can be applied to the next. 

The above are just some examples of 
knowledge management efforts in which the 
NLE is currently engaged. There is a strong 
corporate culture within the NLB, which 
allows ideas and expertise to be shared among 
staff of all grades and across time and space. 
This pro-sharing environment is also strongly 
supported by very advanced technology and 
infrastructure, in the form of the best PCs 
available, the fastest connections possible, the 
best facilities for the newer libraries and the 
recruitment of the best staff for top key 
management positions. What is perhaps 
lacking is the glaring absence of a knowledge 
audit system to record the expertise of staff 
and to keep a record of the best practices of 
branches or divisions, which can be 
transferred across departments. 

The next section will touch on the 
challenges faced by librarians in this 
knowledge-based environment and how the 5 
corporate culture is essential in helping staff 
to internalise the knowledge-seeking, sharing 
and lifelong learning process. 


Roles and expectations of librarians in 
the knowledge management 
environment of the NLB 


The traditional role played by the librarian 

was passive and he or she was engaged in 

routine and mundane tasks, such as shelf- 

reading of books, processing of books for 

borrowing and returning and, in general, 

performed duties which did not require much ; 
mental stimulation. In an era of continuous 
information explosion and expansion, 
librarians are increasingly valued and 
remunerated for their analytical skills and 
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“professional” judgements. These are skills 
that are deemed to have been picked up by 
librarians from their constant exposure to all 
forms of media and other information sources 
in their working environment. 

The current trend in the NLB is to employ 
people with varied educational and working 
backgrounds in order to tap into their areas of 
specialisation and knowledge. There is also a 
need for librarians to be open to changes and 
to be willing to acquire and apply IT 
knowledge in their daily work — two vital 
characteristics essential to working in the 
knowledge-based environment of the NLB. 
The NLB has recently set up an Institute to 
look into the continuous upgrading of the 
skills and knowledge of its staff. Courses, 
seminars and workshops are run for the 
benefit of staff to expose them to current 
information-processing trends and the 
information technology skills necessary 


- to cope with new and emerging formats 


and databases acquired by the NLB for 
the public. 


Librarian as information manager 
Librarians’ core duties now include 
information packaging and information 
customisation. The initiative falls on the 
libraries to reach out to the community by 
targeting, anticipating and then meeting their 
informational requirements. Thus, various 
virtual communities have been set up — 
student, business and Chinese virtual 
community — to cater to the interests and 
needs of the specific groups within society. 
Continuous review, evaluation and revision of 
packaged information would be an important 
task for librarians to perform, to remain 
relevant to their audience. 

Often, knowing where to obtain 
information is the key to being able to give 
readers the information they need. This 
involves active sourcing and extensive reading 
on the part of librarians. The reference point 
enquiry service provided by the National 
Reference Library is a good example, which 
aims to provide phone-in, e-mailed-in or 
faxed-in customised answers to enquirers. 
Owing to the nature of the enquiries received, 
often only pointers to specific Web sites or 
books or journals are necessary to satisfy the 
requests. 

The three-tier library system envisaged in 
the Library 2000 report also aims to support 
this structure, which clearlv differentiates the 
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roles played by staff in the three levels of 
information dissemination, based on the type 
of clientele they attract. In a Children’s 
Community Library, for instance, the 
information needs of children below the 

age of ten years are not as sophisticated as 
those of adults and tertiary students, who 
visit the regional library in search of 
information. 

This means that staff at the regional library 
would need more specialised reference 
training to be equipped to provide a more in- 
depth reference service to their readers. 


Librarian as teacher 

User education, information literacy packages 

and class visits now assume a core 

responsibility on the part of librarians to 
educate readers on how to search for 
information, how to conduct research, how to 
use electronic databases and the Internet to 
obtain information they need, and finally how 
to evaluate information obtained from print 
and non-print formats. 

Librarians’ roles have evolved from being 
mere disseminators of information to taking 
on the responsibility of “teaching” the public 
to acquire the basic reference skills necessary 
to conduct research on their own, with | 
additional guidance from staff. 

The core role that librarians need to play in 
general is active, involving research to be 
conducted, information to be packaged and 
knowledge to be passed on to the public. 
Some of the skills needed by the information 
professional in a knowledge-based 
environment can be summed up in the 
following: 

e IT literacy, that is knowing how to use the 
appropriate technology to capture, 
catalogue and disseminate information 
and knowledge to the target audience 
and knowing how to translate that 
knowledge into a centralised database 
for employees of the organisation to 
access; 

e a sharp and analytical mind; 

* innovative and inquiring; 

* enables knowledge creation, flow and 
communication within the organisation 
and between staff and public. 


The next section will discuss the future 
directions for the NLB, as it moves 
rapidly into the knowledge management 
arena. 
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Practical methods 


O’Dell and Grayson (1998) advocate that the 
first step towards creating a successful 
knowledge management system is being able 
to identify the core values of the organisation 
that will keep customers happy and satisfied. 
Once the core values have been identified, the 
focus should turn to the key enablers that are 
important in supporting the KM system. The 
NLB’s focus has always been on its 
customers, sometimes to the extent of 
bending rules and regulations to satisfy their 
demands. Much has been done to probe and 
record the customer profiles of the NLB and a 
great deal of knowledge has been put to good 
use in the design and customisation of 
databases and collections for users. Attention 
must now be turned to two key enablers 
discussed earlier in this paper — corporate 
culture and measurement for further 
improvements and for systematic KM efforts 
to be accomplished on a larger scale in the 
NLB. 

Knowledge auditing is one way to measure 
the success of the KM efforts. This involves 
the identification and audit of intellectual 
assets and tagging a non-monetary value to 
them. As knowledge audit is undertaken to 
validate the organisation’s ability to achieve 
its goals and to monitor development of 
strategic capabilities, this can be measured in 
terms of compliments from customers, an 
increase in loans and attendance at public 
talks and workshops held at the libraries. Push 
technology and alert services can also be 
implemented to customise even further the 
information needs of its customer base. 

Knowledge mapping is another practical 
method used. This involves a visual 
representation of intangible assets in an 
organisation in the form of a tree or map. 
Thus, an NLB directory can be created, 
which details staff’s expertise and knowledge, 
and this can be a useful tool for people 
seeking specific types of information. 
Recognition is also given to the “expert” for 
making known his or her area of 
specialisation. The reputation of the 
individual is also garnered from this “free 
publicity” of the person’s inherent knowledge. 

A scenario-planning tool such as TANGO 
is a third method used to measure the success 
of the KM efforts. This helps managers to 
learn how to manage a knowledge 
organisation. Perhaps the creation of a 
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Knowledge Management Centre and the 
appointment of a Chief Knowledge Officer in 
the NLB can give credence and backing to the 
knowledge management efforts. This centre 
can look inte ways of measuring the 
intellectual capital and knowledge transfer in 
tangible terms, such as implementing a 
monetary reward system to create an 
environment for the free flow of knowledge 
sharing and transfer. 

Ultimately, however, the success of the 
knowledge management process is measured 
by both internal and external satisfaction from 
the NLB’s employees (internal customers) 
and their customers. Visible signs are a low 
turnover rate. loyalty to the organisation and a 
high morale among staff, who are able to keep 
up with the tremendous changes in the 
information rat race. Increased customer 
patronage and positive feedback from readers, 
together with increased loans and usage of 
library facilities, are healthy signs that the 
organisation is meeting the customers’ needs 
and expectations. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, although knowledge 
management has already been incorporated 
into the management of many organisations 
in recent years, it is ultimately not a concept 
that is confined to the corporate business 
environment. Knowledge management 
simply presents a way for corporations to 
capture, record and measure the intellectual 
assets of its employees and to transplant the 
best practices into its profit-making enterprise 
to generate even more profits. 

The NLB as a statutory board is only now 
slowly adopting parts of the knowledge-based 
management concepts in its operations. Many 
improvements have been made and, also 
there have been many behind-the-scene 
failures. What is encouraging is that staff and 
the public are being equipped with the 
knowledge necessary to cope with the rapid 
changes of the twenty-first century, which is 
more information-driven and knowledge- 
generated than any other era. 

What the NLB needs to focus on next is a 
way to encourage more informal sharing and 
transfer of knowledge among staff and to 
devise a financial system to motivate and 
cultivate this sharing process. The KM 
process must ultimately become a self- 
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running and employee-driven system. More 
can be done to make the voices of its rank and 
file employees heard and be counted. Just as 
customers are the driving force for the NLB’s 
existence, its staff are those who make the 
organisation work and function. Simply 
transplanting outside consultants to assume 
key management positions in the NLB and 
inviting them to give talks and seminars would 
not make the knowledge-sharing process 
effective and open. More employees can be 
groomed and encouraged to share the 
knowledge they have acquired through many 
years of experience. The NLB must touch 
base with its ground level staff for the KM 
process to be a success. Only when 
knowledge-sharing efforts become truly 
effortless can the NLB lay claim to being an 
aspiring lifelong learning organisation. 
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Introduction 


I live quite far from other people ... By the time I 
hear about things, the opportunity has passed (A 
poor woman, Ha Tinh, Vietnam (Naryan and 
Shah, 2000, p. 16)). 


In our contemporary world, having access to 
information and knowledge plays a crucial 
role in advancing economic and social well- 
being. The improvement of information and 
communication technologies (hereafter ICTs) 
has enabled larger amounts of information to 
circulate and be stored at a much higher 
speed and a much lower cost. The 
consequences of all these improvements 
suggest that the relevance of distance has been 
diminished. However, as the use of these 
technologies is limited to the high-income 
countries, and the élite in low-income 
countries, the largest impact of ICTs has 
occurred in the already industrialised 
societies. The exclusion of a major number of 
potential users in developing countries has 
raised concerns about a “digital divide” 
(DFID, 2000, p. 26). In an attempt to shrink 
this gap, donors such as the UN, the World 
Bank, bilateral aid agencies, non-government 
organisations (NGOs) and universities alike 
are working diligently together with national 
governments in developing countries to 
incorporate and mainstream the use of ICTs 
in their development strategies. The Digital 
Opportunity Task Force has initiated recent 
developments towards a common approach to 
these issues, resulting in a final report and 
action plan. The Task Force is composed of 
members from the public, private and not- 
for-profit sectors and includes participants 
from developed and developing countries. 
Their report includes concrete 
recommendations on how the G8 countries 
can contribute to creating digital 
opportunities for all the world’s people, 
especially the poorest and most marginalized 
groups, and bridging the global digital divide 
(DOT Force, 2001). 

Philosophers, practitioners and academics 
alike have in the past emphasised the 
relevance of bringing people to the centre- 
stage of development theory and practice. 
Various theoretically- and politically-related 
frameworks have been emerging, emphasising 
a “bottom-up” approach to development that 
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takes countries’ historical, cultural, political 
and social context into consideration. The 
collective heading for these theories is the 
“bottom-up approach”. The argument is that 
development should focus on people, 
especially those who have been marginalised 
by or excluded from the development process. 

The recent attempts to incorporate ICTs 
into development strategies have raised 
concerns about the people-centred framework 
being reversed in favour of a technology- 
centred approach. 


Research context 


The use of ICTs in the development process 
is on the rise. Many donors are specialising in 
this field and even earmark aid to mainstream 
the use of ICTs in their programmes. The link 
between development and the increased use 
of ICTs in development is based on two 
assumptions: that a new kind of economy is 
emerging — an information economy; and 
second, that the main constraint to 
development is knowledge or information 
gaps (Bedi, 1999, p. 1). 

Two main groups and strands of arguments 
have emerged within this field; those who see 
the benefits of the application of ICTs and the 
opportunities they create in development with 
optimism, and those feeling pessimistic and 
sceptical about the possibilities of developing 
countries exploiting these technologies to 
their benefit. The former group emphasises 
the positive effects of ICTs. They claim that 
bridging the information gap will accelerate 
growth, improve education and health care, 
increase the efficiency of public 
administration, and encourage commerce and 
a greater public participation-democracy. 
Those who are more sceptical note that the 
application of ICTs reallocates scarce 
resources away from more needy causes. 
Certain technology determinism is detectable 
within this field, as the following questions are 
seldom raised: which technology is 
appropriate, are low-tech more appropriate 
than high-tech options, and for what are the 
technologies going to be used? 


Method 


This research offers a state-of-the-art review 
of the implementation of ICTs strategies for 
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development and the bottom-up approach. 
This desk study is based on primary and 
secondary sources (books, articles, Web sites, 
white papers, and grey literature). It also 
brings in a small number of empirical studies 
that serve to illustrate the practical use of the 
theoretical arguments. The novelty of this 
subject needs to be taken into consideration, 
as it results in difficulties in evaluating ICT 
projects and the lack of a generally accepted 
approach to analyse the impact and the long- 
term sustainability of ICT projects in 
development (Menou, 2000). 


Terminology 


The term ICTs is seldom defined in most of 
the relevant literature. The vague definitions 
of the term and a lack of consistency make it a 
difficult task to compare different studies with 
one another, and thereby make a 
comprehensive analysis. Contrary to the 
general belief, ICTs not only equal the 
Internet but also include other technologies, 
mobile phones, for instance. 

For the purposes of this paper the following 
definition of ICTs will be taken as a point of 
reference: the “electronic means of capturing, 
processing, storing and communicating 
information” (Heeks, 1999, p. 3). Aithough 
this is a comprehensive definition, it does not 
refer to the technical part of the three words, 
which constitute ICT. In contrast, this can be 
seen as an advantage, as it prevents it from 
remaining static and locked in the time when 
it was formulated, as new technology is 
developed and old technologies become 
outdated. The technologies exemplifying this 
definition could be regarded as all those used 
for information and communication. While 
old technologies are referred to by the 
Department for International Development 
(DFID) as intermediate technology (e.g. 
radio, TV and telephone, all considered low- 
tech options), they regard new ICTs as those 
that are based on digital information. These 
comprise computer hardware, software and 
networks, which are considered high-tech 
options (DFID, 2000, p. 21). Although we 
can take these definitions as a point of 
reference, the differentiation between low and 
high technology seems to be unclear. There 
are technologies such as TV and telephone 
moving into digital and operating with mixed 
bases. Also, there is an increasing integration 
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of analogue and digital media (e.g. Web 
radio). 

Definitions of development, which are far 
from being neutral, have evolved and altered 
over time. In line with the UN Declaration 
on the right to development, the authors 
believe that people should be at the centre- 
stage in all development theory and practice. 
Since this is the essence of the bottom-up 
approach, the authors decided to use this 
theoretical framework as the basis for this 
paper: 

Development is a comprehensive economic, 

social, cultural and political process, which aims 

at the constant improvement of the wellbeing of 
the entire population and of all individuals on 
the basis of their active, free, and meaningful 
participation in development and in the fair 


distribution of benefits resulting therefrom 
(United Nations, 1986). 


Bottom-up approach and ICTs strategies 


Incorporating ICTs strategies in a bottom-up 
approach to development might at first seem 
difficult. ICTs are mainly of Western origin 
and seem to be developed for Western use 
with little concern for the user-needs existing 
outside this cultural and economic context. 
Moreover, the implementation of ICTs 
strategies in development and their 
incorporation in development projects are 
likely to be top-down. 

Deriving from the analysis of the bottom-up 
approach, three main areas have been 
identified: 

(1) Basic needs; 
(2) Empowerment; 
(3) Rural-based development. 


As the nature of the contemporary economy 
has changed to knowledge-oriented, it can be 
argued that knowledge and information are 
basic needs in themselves. There is no doubt 
that the prime functions of ICTs are the 
provision and dissemination of information 
and knowledge. This principle illustrates 
strong linkages between ICTs and the 
bottom-up approach. However, it is not only 
in the ability to deliver information that ICTs 
are applicable to a bottom-up approach. The 
effect this access to information has on 
empowering people makes ICTs strategies 
not only relevant but also important for a 
people-based development. 
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1. ICTs and basic needs 


The importance of providing and satisfying 
the basic needs of the people throughout the 
development process is a crucial objective of 
the bottom-up approach. ICTs have the 
potential to facilitate the delivery of most of 
the basic needs identified by the International 
Labour Office (ILO) in 1976, such as health, 
education and participation (Friedmann, 
1992, pp. 59-60). 


Health 

It is in the field of health and medicine that 
ICTs, specifically the Internet, have been 
used extensively from their inception. 
Undoubtedly, telemedicine has a range of 
immediate and practical benefits. It is well- 
known that lack of up-to-date information is a 
common problem in developing countries. 
‘Training textbooks are often outdated and 
access to information on the latest drugs or 
preventive treatments, as well as appropriate 
expertise for accurate diagnosis, are also 
limited (Kirkman, 1999, p. 7). This is 
particularly so in rural areas. Access to the 
Internet and computers can enable up-to-date 
information and medical literature, as well as 
long-distance training, consultation, 
collection of medical information, which in 
turn can improve the quality of health care 
(Ekenberg and Asker, 1999, p. 14). However, 
it should be noted that technologies 
themselves are not a supplement for primary 
care, health personnel, and basic health 
infrastructure, such as clean water. medicine 
equipment and medicine: 


HealthNet is a computer network project, which 
was initiated in 1989. It employs satellite, 
telephone and Internet technology to provide 
health information and communication among 
professionals and thereby attempts to overcome 
a shortage of current health information and the 
isolation of health professionals. It provides 
concrete benefits to health-care workers such as 
physician collaborations, data collection, health- 
care delivery, medical alerts, access to medical 
libraries and user databases, to name a few. It is 
currently serving approximately 19,500 health- 
care workers in more than 150 countries around 
the world (HealthNet, 2001). 


Education 

Education at the primary, secondary and 
university level can potentially benefit from 
the use of ICTs. This is particularly 
important, as literacy is a key component in 
the use of ICTs. Various ICTs such as radio, 
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TV, video, CD-ROMS and the Internet can 
also facilitate distance education, especially in 
rural areas (Ekenberg and Asker, 1999, 

p. 14). However, this should not be 
considered a panacea, since teachers, local 
logistics and materials still play a key role: 


The Mexican Telesecundaria program consists 
of a closed-circuit television, satellite 
transmission and teleconferencing between 
students and teachers. It has been introduced in 
rural education at primary and secondary level. 
The students benefit from a much smaller 
student-to-teacher ratio at only a slightly higher 
cost (16 per cent more expensive per pupil than 
normal urban secondary schools) and as a result 
their language and maths skills have improved 
significantly (Unesco, 1998). 


Source of income: e-commerce 

Various ICTs have the potential of becoming 
a source of income for people in developing 
countries: 


Grameen Bank in Bangladesh lends money to 
finance people to buy cellular phones. The 
operators of these cellular phones, typically poor 
women, finance the loan by charging villagers by 
the minute for calls. Loans are generally paid off 
within a year. These phones usually serve an 
entire village and generate US$1,200 in revenue 
per vear, per phone. About 2,000 phones are in 
use and these serve about 60,000 users, most of 
them in rural areas. Plans have been made to 
extend this business model by also incorporating 
Internet services (Grameen Bank, 2001). 


Information as a basic need 
Traditionally, access to ICTs and information 
has not been viewed as a basic need. 
However, if needs are interpreted as being 
dynamic and changing over time and through 
culture (Max-Neef, 1986), access to 
information and knowledge could be regarded 
as a basic need nowadays. Information and 
knowledge have become increasingly 
important in the contemporary globalized 
economy, as advancement in ICTs has 
enabled larger amounts of information to 
circulate at a much higher speed and at lower 
costs. This 1s partly because the balance 
between knowledge and natural resources, 
with regard to being the most important 
factor in determining the standard of living in 
a country, is said to have shifted in favour of 
knowledge. This has led many authors to 
claim that we now live in an information 
society[1] or a knowledge-based economy 
(Drucker, 1993). Nowadays, it is a country’s 
ability to assimilate, use and diffuse 
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knowledge that will essentially determine its 
chances of succeeding in the new economy. 
The knowledge economy is defined as an 
economy where “the exploitation of 
knowledge has come to play the predominant 
part in the creation of wealth” (DTI, 1998, 
Dp. 2): 

Access to information on supply, demand 
and other environmental factors, such as 
competitors and laws, is a powerful tool for 
local business. The use of and access to ICTs 
can facilitate the dissemination and exchange 
of information to local entrepreneurs (e.g. 
farmers, traders, producers). Yet, information 
relevant to local needs is still hard to come by: 


In a rural communication project in Chile 
information networks were established to 
provide essential data on market prices, weather 
conditions, and credit facilities etc. Farmers’ 
organisations and various non-government 
organisations (NGOs) were trained to use ICTs 
and to analyse and disseminate this information 
to individual farmers. This project, which 
provides information to agricultural producers, 
illustrates that it is possible to use ICTs in an 
effective way, if the information is relevant to 
local needs (Cecchini, 2001, pp. 13-14). 


2. Empowerment 


Along with basic needs, empowerment 
constitutes the second corner-stone of the 
bottom-up theory. In a wide sense 
empowerment refers to enabling weaker, 
excluded and powerless citizens to gain or 
regain power over their lives. Within the 
context of the bottom-up theory, 
empowerment can be translated into people 
participation in the decision-making and 
developmental process (Chambers, 1997, 
p. 210). Access to information about 
employment opportunities, market prices, 
and government programmes, all represent 
ways to enhance empowerment. Political 
participation can refer to participation 
vis-a-vis the bureaucracy as well as in the 
political process at large. ICTs have the 
potential to change people’s powerlessness 
into increased participation, even while 
structural inequalities exist in the distribution 
of traditional assets such as education, land 
and finance. 


Empowerment through e-governance 
The use of ICTs in government has 
remarkable potential benefits. It can improve 
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the delivery of services to citizens, improve 
the interface with business and industry, 
increase transparency, efficiency and 
effectiveness. It can also reduce corruption 
and other costs, and thus increase revenue 
growth (Bhatnagar, 2000, p. 1). The Digital 
Opportunity Task Force (dot.force) is 
encouraging the development of an action 
plan on how e-government can strengthen 
democracy and the rule of law by empowering 
citizens and making the provision of essential 
government services more efficient (DOT 
Force, 2001). 

ICTs can be used as a decision support for 
public administrators. Government workers 
can plan activities. better and supervisors can 
also monitor performance more effectively at 
the workplace. 

‘They can also improve services to citizens 
by signifying the process of automating the 
government delivery of services to its citizens 
and thereby enhance the transparency 
(Bhatnagar, 2000, p. 3). An example of this is 
the use of ICTs in collecting various 
payments made by citizens to their 
government. This could improve the accuracy 
of billing, shorten the waiting-time and 
provide immediate proof of payment: 

In the Indian province of Andhra Pradesh, the 

local government has implemented a project 

called the CARD project. Land registration 
offices now operate computerised counters to 
help citizens to complete registration 
requirements throughout the province. With the 
computerised system a registration takes an hour 
instead of several days, as it did with the older 
system. The lack of transparency in property 

valuation under the old system resulted in a 


flourishing business of brokers and middlemen 
leading to corruption (Bhatnagar, 2000). 


ICTs have the potential to empower citizens 
to access information and knowledge by 
providing them with relevant and accurate 
information. While savings in disseminating 
information to the public are substantial, 
citizens can also better audit the performance 
of the government. As a result, by making 
information about the government public and 
easily accessible, and thereby increasing the 
transparency within the public sector, 
corruption is likely to decrease: 


In Argentina, the Cristal Government initiative 
was launched by the current administration with 
the goal to inform citizens, so that they can 
exercise more effective control over their political 
representatives. In an easily understood format, 
all information concerning the use of public 
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funds in the country is published online. This 
includes information not only about the 
investments devoted to each project, but also 
how these funds are administered (Cecchini, 
2001). 


Empowerment in the political process 
ICTs may enable democratic and 
participatory political ideas to spread easier 
according to some observers (Uimonen, 
1997, p. 8). However, ideas, such as political 
propaganda, can also be quickly 
disseminated. Advances in computer and 
telecommunications technology also provide 
many opportunities to automate various 
aspects of the electoral process (ACE Project, 
2001). Today’s technology makes it possible 
not only to add computers to the electoral 
process (by allowing the elector to cast his/her 
vote either directly into a computer or 
indirectly via a punch card or other machine- 
readable format), but also to conduct 
elections via telephone and the Internet. Of 
course, computerised voting opens up 
opportunities for new types of voting fraud. 
Very sophisticated and reliable computing 
equipment is needed to record everyone’s 
preferences. Also many people, particularly 
older voters, may find computers daunting. 
Security and confidentiality issues would also 
need to be considered. ‘This technique proved 
to be unreliable in the 2000 presidential 
election in the USA as it caused great 
confusion. Nevertheless, for countries with 
“difficult” geagraphy, such as the Philippines 
and Indonesia, or countries with a widespread 
population, such as Brazil, particular 
advantages are to be gained. 


3. Rural-based development 


An emphasis on rural regions is also a means 
to address distribution problems, as these 
regions generally have been disadvantaged 
vis-a-vis urban areas (Stöhr, 1981). Rural 
areas probably have more to gain by 
implementing sustainable ICTs strategies: 


Rural radio in Sri Lanka is an initiative using 
radio as an interface between the rural poor and 
the Internet. A daily one-hour live radio 
programme, in which an announcer and a panel 
of resource persons browse the Internet at the 
request of listeners, has proven to be capable of 
overcoming linguistic barriers in using the 
Internet by non-English speakers. Kothmale FM 
plays an important role in relaying information 
regarding health, agriculture and local news. It 
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also works with local schools and broadcasts 
cultural, sporting and social events. Given the 
lack of access to telephones, the station also 
plays a vital role in keeping the community 
informed in emergency situations (Xothmale 
FM Community Radio, 2001). 


Obstacles to bringing theory into 
practice 


While there are many advantages and 
potential benefits of employing ICTs in 
developing countries, there are also various 
obstacles and barriers that have to be 
overcome to take advantage of the 
opportunities that ICTs may bring. The 
increasing digital divide effect, both between 


- and within countries, is evident. Most 


countries in the Third World do not have a 
well-developed infrastructure for 
telecommunications. This phenomenon, and 
the fact that some of the equipment to be used 
is relatively expensive even for middle-class 
families in developing countries, narrow down 
the population who are able to use these 
technologies regularly. Another crucial 
component often lacking for effective use of 
ICTs, human resources, needs to be taken 
into consideration. In addition, cultural 
differences and sustainability of projects are 
other issues needing attention. Unless these 
issues are considered and handled, there is a 
risk that the majority of people in developing 
couniries may be excluded from the 
opportunities that ICT initiatives may bring. 


The digital divide 

There is a gap between the access to and the 
usage of ICTs. This inequality between the - 
information “haves” and “have-nots” 
(““knows” and “know-nots”) is commonly 
referred to as the digital divide (DFID, 2000, 
p. 26). This phenomenon tends to follow and 
reinforce existing inequality and poverty 
patterns. Studies show that the ICT-gap 
between rich OECD countries and the non- 
OECD states is vast and that this gap is 
growing rapidly rather than shrinking (Info 
21, 2000). According to the International 
Telecommunication Union figures released in 
2000, there were more Internet hosts in 
Manhattan than in the whole of Africa. Whilst 
there were nearly 30 PCs per 100 people in 
the UK, in countries such as Malawi there is 
only one computer for every 10,000 
(International Communication Union, 2000). 
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The digital divide within countries suggests 
that those most likely to benefit from ICTs 
strategies are rich, educated, young males 
living in urban areas. This reality is in stark 
contrast with the bottom-up philosophy, 
which aims at including everyone in the 
developmental process. 

Having access to a reliable 
telecommunication infrastructure 1s 
fundamental in order to benefit from ICT 
initiatives embracing Internet and/or 
telephone. However, in many countries the 
development of the telecommunications 
infrastructure has been low on the agenda and 
has resulted in a seriously “underdeveloped” 
infrastructure and high usage costs. It is not 
only the telecommunication system which is 
crucial for functioning ICTs, but also an 
operating electrical power infrastructure 
(Kirkman, 1999, p. 4). Without this basic 
infrastructure, not even best case scenarios for 
ICT initiatives are possible and hence lack 
relevance for development purposes. In this 
context it should be noted that in 1999, more 
than two billion people lacked access to 
electricity and 70 per cent of the world 
population had never used a telephone 
(Ekenberg and Asker, 1999, p. 11). Eight per 
cent of the world population did not have 
access to reliable telecom infrastructure 
(Ernberg, 1999, p. 3) and the few existing 
telephones in the developing countries are 
typically concentrated in affluent urban areas 
(Ernberg, 1999, p. 3). Moreover, the 
estimated costs of developing the 
infrastructures in the Third World, to the 
level where an impact can be made on the 
existing and deepening international digital 
divide, was in 2000 estimated by DFID to be 
$300 billion (DFID, 2000, p. 44). 
Paradoxically, it is in rural areas where 
poverty is most severe and the infrastructure 
the worst that ICTs have the greatest 
potential to make a real difference. 

Having access to computer equipment is 
just as crucial as having the infrastructure in 
place. The proportional cost of computers in 
developing countries and low salaries make it 
virtually impossible to own a computer on a 
personal and permanent basis. For instance, 
in Ethiopia the cost of an average computer is 
15 times the annual per capita GDP 
(Ekenberg and Asker, 1999, p. 15). Owing to 
the extreme rapidity with which computers 
become outdated, equipment is neither old 
nor worn out when many companies and 
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public institutions in the OECD countries 
upgrade to newer technology. One way of 
avoiding the difficulties of expensive 
equipment is to offer used computers to 
developing countries, although these are 
slower and less powerful. These savings could 
favourably be relocated to communication 
infrastructure (Ekenberg and Asker, 1999, p. 
15). Also: 


Telecentres: Based on the discussed physical 
difficulties of providing access to computers and 
connectivity, it is difficult to conceive personal 
access on an individual basis. Providing 
communities with shared facilities and support 
for a wide range of ICT-related services with a 
so-called Multipurpose Community Telecentre 
is a feasible solution (e.g. Western Australia 
Telecentre Network). On a fairly low budget, 
Tele-centres allow efficient use of scarce 
resources by bringing some of the benefits of 
ICTs to communities with poor telecom 
infrastructure. A Telecentre also has the 
possibility of solving another common problem, 
the lack of human expertise on technologies 
(Ernberg, 1999, pp. 3-4). 


High-tech vs low-tech options 

In the literature discussing ICTs, it is 
generally the new high-tech options that are 
highlighted and implemented. Considering 
the obstacles discussed previously, it is worth 
noting the possibilities and advantages of 
using low-tech options as well. However, the 
old, low-tech ICTs do not have the capacity 
and interactivity of the new, high-tech 
options. Nevertheless, if the main objective of 
development is to involve as many individuals 
and communities as possible, it is essential to 
consider the use of low-tech ICTs as well as 
high-tech options. It was previously argued 
that the lack of computer equipment is greater 
than the access to reliable telecom 
infrastructure. For this very reason the 
Internet still remains a minority medium 
compared with the telephone in developing 
countries (Pruett and Deane, 1998, p. 8). 


Human factor 

When half of the adult population in the least 
developed countries are illiterate (Uimonen, 
1997, p. 5), there are obvious problems 
besides being connected and having access to 
equipment and infrastructure. Low-tech 
options such as telephone, television, radio 
and printed media require few formal skills, 
and only mother tongue literacy for effective 
usage. Therefore, they are likely to be in 
greatest demand from the majority of illiterate 
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and semi-literate users. By contrast, effective 
use of e-mail and the Internet requires not 
only literacy but also technical skills, 
computer literacy as well as language skills. 
The development and usage of applications 
based on pictures, icons and voice, have been 
suggested to overcome this problem 
(Ekenberg and Asker, 1999, p. 28). 


Gender issues 

The relatively higher levels of illiteracy among 
the female population and the low level of 
female participation in the formal economy 
are the origin of an obvious gender inequality 
for access and use of ICTs. In most 
developing countries, the vast majority of the 
female labour force remains confined to rural 
areas, participating in predominantly 
subsistence agriculture. On the other hand, 
men tend to dominate industrial and serviced- 
based employment, and therefore they are 
more likely to have access to and make use of 
ICTs. 


Governmental policies 

A study of almost 90 countries, conducted by 
the UN Commission for Science and 
Technology for Development, showed that 
the factors that made the greatest differences 
in the diffusion and use of different ICTs 
were leadership and organisational reform 
(Wilson, 1999, p. 6). However, some 
governments feel threatened by the content or 
the foreign (often Western) origins of the 
information existing on the Internet. The 
restriction on use and accessibility of the 
Internet, as well as the censorship on 
information published and disseminated via 
the Internet, are still a common practice in 
certain developing countries (Ekenberg and 
Asker, 1999, p. 26). 


Sustainability 

Many ICT projects that have been initiated 
have had problems of sustaining themselves, 
especially with externally funded initiatives. 
After the initial investment dries up, local 
groups usually have difficulty in meeting the 
continuing costs. 


Summary and reflections 


I asked the price of apples at the Dhar wholesale 
market. The coordinator pressed some buttons, 
and there it was on the screen. I cannot read, but 
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he told me that it was 50 rupees cheaper per 
crate than the rate in the village market. Next 
morning, I travelled to Dhar to buy fruit. (Poor, 
rural man, Madhya Pradesh, India (Narayan and 
Shah, 2000, p. 20)). 


There can be no doubt that having access to 
information and knowledge makes a 
difference in our everyday lives. In today’s 
information age, it is crucial to have access to 
information and communication technology 
for people in developed and developing 
countries alike. Implementing ICTs strategies 
in the developmental process has enormous 
potential in numerous areas, all compatible 
with the key elements of the bottom-up 
approach. Although ICTs themselves are not 
a panacea, they can serve as a facilitator to 
deliver basic needs such as health and 
education. They can create income 
opportunities or increase income. Moreover, 
they can enhance empowerment among 
people vis-a-vis government, traders or 
middlemen by providing and exchanging 
relevant information. In particular, rural areas 
have much to gain from implementing ICTs, 
as they permit distances to shrink. Or at least 
the potential exists in theory. Although 
existing examples illustrate the potential 
benefits to be gained, as well as the possibility 
of implementing such strategies, there are still 
many big obstacles to overcome before 
potential can be realised and be replicated 
elsewhere. 

The growing digital divide, not only 
between but also within countries, is 
alarming. If people do not gain access to these 
technologies, there is a risk that the potential 
benefits to be gained will end just there — as 
potertial benefits. Large amounts of 
investments are needed to extend and 
improve the electricity and telecom 
infrastructures, and still it will take time to 
establish a functional infrastructure covering 
most parts of countries. Nevertheless, . 
education and training of the population are 
still required to use the equipment efficiently. 

Accessibility on an individual basis is far 
from becoming a reality. Instead, collective 
access points, in the form of Tele-centres or 
information kiosks, seem to be a more realistic 
solution. Successful examples of 
e-governance show that the public can 
indirectly gain from the implementation of 
ICTs strategies in the public service. This, in 
most cases, may result in an increase in 
transparency, efficiency and revenue for the 
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government. The large difference in the 
spread of low-tech ICTs (such as radio and 
television) compared with high-tech (e.g. 
Internet and computers) suggests that the 
lower-tech options seem to be more likely to 
have a wider effect on the majority of people. 
This is especially so in rural areas, where the 
telecom infrastructure generally ıs the least 
developed. The possibility of using radio and 
television without being able to read and write 
even in the mother tongue reinforces the 
advantages of lower-tech solutions, although 
neither radio or television are interactive, 
which shrinks the benefits of having two-way 
communication. 

There are some fundamental problems 
associated with most ICT strategies. Take 
education as an example. Owing to lack of 
education, people have problems regarding 
being able to use ICTs efficiently; at the same 
time education can be improved by using 
ICTs. Rural-based development is another 
example where ICTs can bring large benefits 
to people. On the other hand, rural areas are 
likely to be the last to be reached by electrical 
and telecommunication infrastructure. 

As has been examined throughout this 
research, there is sufficient evidence that 
understanding and enhancing policies and 
strategies based on the implementation of 
ICTs in development projects from a bottom- 
up approach are essential to improve people’s 
lives, especially those of the poorest. 


Note 


1 According to the Department of Trade and Industry 
(UK), the Information Age characterises a society in 
which there are widespread use and adoption of 
information and communications technologies and 
information is a key determinant of economic 
success. (The Department of Trade and Industry 
(UK), Information Age: Overview, available at: 
www.dti.gov.uk/infoage/infoage.htm). 
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The 8th Interlending and Document Supply 


International Conference 


The 8th Interlending and Document Supply International 
Conference will be held at the National Library of Australia in 
Canberra, Australia, 28-31 October 2003. 


“| welcome the opportunity for this conference to be held in 
Australia,” said Toby Burrows, Chair of Australia’s National 
Resource-Sharing Working Group, who will lead the 
conference supported by the National Library of Australia 
(NLA) and the Australian Library and Information Association 
(ALIA). 


“Interlending and document supply is one of the corner- 
stones of any library’s operations and we intend to make this 
conference stimulating and interesting.” 


“The National Library of Australia is very pleased to host the 
conference,” said Jan Fullerton, director-general of the 
National Library. “The continuing development of technology 
and the increasing use of electronic publications make this 
an exciting time for the international community to come 
together to discuss the delivery of quality services to users. | 
look forward to meeting delegates at the National Library in 
October 2003.” 


“International conferences are an important toal to empower 
our profession in the development, promotion and delivery of 


quality library and information services,” said Jennifer 
Nicholson, the executive director of ALIA. 


“Meeting old friends, developing new friendships, exchanging 
ideas and discovering new ways of doing things will be a 
pleasant experience in the relaxed atmosphere of Canberra in 
what will be the middle of Australia’s Spring.” 


Further details, including the conference themes and a call for 
papers, will follow later this year. Enquiries should be made 
to: 


Tom Ruthven, Director, Interlending Services, National Library 
of Australia, Canberra ACT 2600; E-mail: truthven@nla.gov.au 


National Resource Sharing Working Group: 
http//www.nla.gov.au/initiatives/nrswg/ 

National Library of Australia: 
http://www.nla.gov.au/ 

Australian Library and Information Association: 
http://www.alia.org.au/ 





Announcement Gm 


Round-table on Library and Information Science 


Journals 


Join the IFLA Round-table, which represents the interests of librarians, 
academics, editors and publishers in the development of this form of 
communication. 


The International Federation of Library Associations and Institutions 
- (IFLA) is an independent worldwide organisation. Through its global 
network of professionals in all fields of librarianship and related 
information professions, it helps to advance professional and 
institutional development by providing a forum for sharing ideas, 
promoting international co-operation, and supporting research and 
development in library and information services. 


IFLA is structured in two types of unit: 
1 Professional groups of 34 Sections and nine Round-tables, by type 
of library, activity or interest, grouped in eight divisions. 
2 Core programmes: | 
è advancement of librarianship in the Third World (ALP); 
e preservation and conservation (PAC); 
è universal availability of publications (UAP); 
© universal bibliographic control and international MARC (UBCIM); 
universal dataflow and telecommunications (UDT). 
As well as the benefits derived from section or Round-table 
membership, members of IFLA receive: 
è {FLA Journal; 
è IFLA Directory; 
IFLA Trends; 
IFLA Medium-term Programme; 
IFLA Statutes and Rules of Procedure; 
Divisional and Sectional Newsletter. 


Round-table on Library and Information Science 
journals 


The Round table on Library and Information Science Journals is in the 
Division of Education and Research. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the Round table is to promote high standards for LIS 
journals by encouraging the free flow of information and the 
exchange of ideas among editors, publishers and professional and 
academic users of LIS journals. 


Goals 


e Share information on new developments in LIS journals, especially 
those in electronic form, and study the impact of technological 
development on LIS journals. 


e identify the most commonly accepted criteria for evaluating LIS 
journals. f 


e Suggest critical success factors for improving the quality of LIS 
journals and provide necessary assistance. 


èe Monitor new LIS journals and provide assistance to their editors 
and to library associations, especially from those in less developed 
countries, 


A newsletter is produced twice a year to inform members of activities 
and plans and to convey relevant news (see http://www. ifla.org/VII/ 
rtio/rtelj.htm). At each IFLA General Conference the Round-table 
organises a special session and/or workshop dealing with some 
aspect of journals in LIS, and also sponsors relevant research. 


Membership of the Round-table on LIS journals 


Although the Round-table was established to represent the interests 

of editors of LIS journals, its scope has been extended, so that it 

represents all who have a stake in the development of LIS journal 

literature: 

e LIS journal publishers — meet your authors, readers, and fellow 
publishers through this Round-table. 


è Practising librarians — meet the publishers and editors of your 
professional journals. 


ə Academics — meet fellow LIS journal authors. 


Have an influence! Join us in our debates and projects! 


Current members include representatives of Emerald, Alexandria, 
LIBRI, Third-World Libraries, Asia Library News, INSPEL, Libraries and 
Culture. 


Membership application 


if you wish to Join the Round-table on LIS journals and are already a 
member of IFLA, you need only register with the Round-table. 


Contacts are: 


Chair/Treasurer: Dr Gary E. Gorman, School of Information 
Management, Victoria University of Wellington, PO Box 600, 
Wellington, New Zealand. Tel: (64)(4)4635782; Fax: (64)(4)4635446; 
E-mail: gary.gorman@vuw.ac.nz 


Secretary: Ms Ludmila F. Kozlova, Russian State Library, 
3/5 Vozdvizhenka ul, 101 000 Moscow, Russian Federation. Tel: 
(7)(095)2023565; Fax: (7)(095)9136933; E-mail: [kozlova@rsLru 


if you are not a member of IFLA, please complete the application form 
at http://www. ifla.org/Ill/members/index.htm or write to: 


IFLA, PO Box 95312, 2509 CH The Hague, The Netherlands. 
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Aslib Proceedings: New Information 
Perspectives 


Copyright 


Articles submitted to the journal should be original contri- 
butions and should not be under consideration for any other 
publication at the same time. Authors submitting articles 
for publication warrant that the work is not an infringement 
of any existing copyright and will indemnify the publisher 
against any breach of such warranty. For ease of dissemina- 
tion and to ensure proper policing of use, papers and 
contributions become the legal copyright of the publisher 
unless otherwise agreed. Articles should be submitted by 
e-mail or on disc to: 


The Editor 
Professor David Nicholas, Head of Department, 
Department of Information Science, City University, 
Northampton Square, London 
EC1V OHB, UK. 

E-mail: nicky@soi.city.ac.uk 


Editorial objectives 

Aslib Proceedings: New 
Information Perspectives brings 
currency, authority and accessi- 
bility to the reporting of current 
research, issues and debates in 
the broad area of information 
work. Above all, the journal 
wishes to provide research and 
comment in a form that is easily 
and quickly understood: a fresh, 
rigorous, but unfussy, writing 
style is what is aimed for. The 
needs of busy practitioners (and 
academics) are very much in 
mind. Articles are refereed to meet the need for accredited 
and authoritative information. To ensure that this does not 
result in an unacceptable loss of currency, articles are 
speedily refereed by the journal’s large, eminent and multi- 
disciplinary Editorial Board (assembled for just such a 
purpose). In some cases they may be referred to an exter- 
nal panel of consultants, The submission of research in 
progress articles is encouraged. 

The boundaries of information work are rapidly 
changing and widening. Aslib Proceedings has a role to 
play in the repositioning of the information profession by 
encouraging submissions from information managers, 
providers, packagers and consumers of all kinds — and 
especially those from the related fields of journalism, 
electronic publishing, communication and Internet studies. 


Manuscripts must: 


Manuscript requirements 

As a guide, articles should be between 2,000 and 8,000 
words in length. A title of not more than eight words 
should be provided. A brief autobiographical note should 
be supplied including full name, affiliation, e-mail address 
and full international contact details. Authors must supply 
an abstract of 100-150 words. Up to six keywords should 
be included which encapsulate the principal subjects 
covered by the article. 

Where there is a methodology, it should be clearly 
described under a separate heading. Headings must be 
short, clearly defined and not numbered. Notes or 
Endnotes should be used only ifabsolutely necessary and 
must be identified in the text by consecutive numbers, 


` Final submission requirements 


be clean, good quality hard copy 
include an abstract and keywords 
have Harvard style references 


include any figures, photos and 
graphics electronically and as good 
quality originals 

be accompanied by a labelled disk 
be accompanied bya completed 
Journal Article Record Form 





enclosed in square brackets and listed at the end of the 
article. 

Figures, charts and diagrams should be kept to a 
minimum. They should be provided both electronically and 
as good quality originals. They must be black and white with 
minimum shading and numbered consecutively using arabic 
numerals. 

Artwork should be either copied and pasted from the 
origination software into a blank Microsoft Word docu- 
ment, or saved and imported into a blank Microsoft Word 
document. Artwork created in MS Powerpoint is also 
acceptable. Artwork may be submitted in the following 
standard image formats: .eps — Postscript, .pdf— Adobe 
Acrobat portable document, .ai— Adobe Illustrator, wmf — 
Windows Metafile. If it is not possible to supply graphics 
in the formats listed above, authors should ensure that 
figures supplied as .tif, .gif, jpeg, .bmp, .pcx, .pic, .pct are 
supplied as files of at least 300dpi and at least 10cm wide. 

In the text the position ofa figure should be shown by 
typing on a separate line the words “take in Figure 2”. 
Supply succinct captions. 

For photographic images good quality original 
photographs should be submitted. If submitted electroni- 
cally they should be saved as tif files of at least 300dpi, and 
at least 10cm wide. Their position in the text should be 
shown by typing on a separate line the words “take in 
Plate 2”. 

Tables should be kept to a 
minimum. They must be num- 
bered consecutively with roman 
numerals and a brief title. In the 
text, the position of the table 
should be shown by typing ona 
separate line the words “take in 
Table IV”. 

References to other publica- 
tions must be in Harvard style. 
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as the first author’s name 
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of publication all in round 
brackets, e.g. (Fox, 1994). At the 
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place of publication, e.g. Casson, M. (1979), Alternatives 
to the Multinational Enterprise, Macmillan, London. 
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Final submission of the article 

Once accepted for publication, the final version of the 
manuscript must be provided, accompanied by a 3.5" disk 
of the same version labelled with: disk format; author 
name(s); title of article; journal title; file name. 

Each article must be accompanied by a completed and 
signed Journal Article Record Form available from the 
Editor or on http://www.emeraldinsight.com/literaticlub 

The manuscript will be considered to be the definitive 
version of the article. The author must ensure that it is 
complete, grammatically correct and without spelling or 
typographical errors. 

In preparing the disk, please use one of the following 
preferred formats: Word, Word Perfect, Rich text format or 
TeX/LaTeX. 
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on use. Case study: the NHS Direct Digital channel 
on Kingston Interactive Television 
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During an evaluation of a digital interactive 
consumer heaith television channel (NHS Direct) 
on Kingston Interactive Television the prominence 
of the channel’s menus regarding the interactive 
element of its service diminished considerably over 
a period of four months. During this time the use 
of the channel declined significantly, a 
development that can be attributed, at least in part, 
to the reduction in visibility of the channel. A 
number of metrics (users, return visits, screens 
viewed, screens viewed during a visit, and time 
spent viewing) were employed to chart and explain 
the decline. Two changes to the positioning of the 
channel resulted in a drop of about one-third in the 
number of users. Other metrics — page views and 
return visitors — saw similar declines. 
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everything we're told? 

Chris Frost 
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Newsworthy stories have several common criteria 
that help news-gatherers define them. One of these 
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is that the story should be interesting for or of 
interest to the audience. This means that there are 
elements of a newsworthy story that are common 
to gossip, rumours, urban legends and hoaxes that 
explain why all of these are so attractive to readers 
and make those stories likely to be published in a 
profit-led, entertainment-driven market. Rumour, 
hoax and urban legend often offer information 
where the only criteria that sets them apart from 
news is whether they can be sourced as being true. 
But is the most important concern of the 
news-gatherer that the story should be true? Many 
of the stories we are told are “urban legends”. 
These purport to be true stories but are usually 
fiction, or are at least only very lightly rooted in the 
truth, yet people often believe them. Tracking 
whether people have heard a well-known urban 
legend and determining whether they believed it 
and why, should offer some insight into how 
discerning people are about the credibility of their 
information sources. The data collected suggests 
that people are not particularly sceptical about 
what they are told and often believe stories that 
sound fantastic to others. It seems that a “least 
harm”’ test is applied when judging whether 
something is true which means we might pass the 
story on if this causes the least harm. This leads to 
an unequal balance of truth-testing between those 
telling stories and those receiving them, with both 
having some expectation that the other will test for 
truth. 


Online versus offline research: implications for 
evaluating digital media 


Barrie Gunter, David Nicholas, Paul Huntington and 
Peter Williams 


Keywords Communications technology, Internet, 
Electronic mail, Online retrieval, Questionnaires, 
Surveys 


The growth of the Internet and other digital media 
has opened up exciting opportunities for the 
provision of public services, for business and for 
personal transactions. Comparisons between the 
earliest forms of “online” research, in the form of 
telephone interviewing, and offline data collection 
via face-to-face interviews or self-completion 
questionnaires, revealed that the modality within 
which research was conducted could affect 
research findings. In examining the evidence, this 
paper indicates that the use of online 
methodologies has important implications for 
sampling, response rates, quality of data produced, 
and operational practices in research projects. 
Online research is restricted to individuals with 
access to relevant technologies (e.g. the Internet) 
and where online technology penetration is limited, 
survey samples are unlikely to represent the general 
population. Online surveys, however, can produce 
quicker response rates than offline surveys and also 
richer open-ended responses. The important point 
is to recognise the strengths and weaknesses that 
are associated with different methodologies and 
what differences can exist between online and 
offline data collection procedures. 
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The use of participatory research as an 
alternative approach for information needs 
research 


Cecilia Penzhorn 


Keywords Participative accion research, 
Information, Quality of working life, 
Ethnic groups, Women, South Africa 


This article reports on a study undertaken to 
explore the feasibility of using a participatory 
research approach as a method for determining 
information needs. Dissatisfaction with the use of 
quantitative methods and tachniques in 
information needs research resulted in a gradual 
move towards the use of qualitative methods 
focusing on the users themselves in determining 
their information needs. Participatory research is a 
qualitative research methodology that challenges 
the principles and practices of objective, detached, 
quantitative research appreaches. The use of 
participatory research methods in this project 
resulted in the identification of reliable and 
relevant information needs, These results can serve 
as an example for the increasing use of qualitative 
techniques in information needs research and 
affirm that participatory research methods can be a 
valuable alternative in the area of information 
needs research. 


The Internet as an information conduit in 
developing countries: an investigation of World 
Wide Web usability among small and medium 
textile enterprises in Botswana 


Buhle Mbambo and Fohannes C. Cronjé 


Keywords Information, Developing countries, 
Internet, Textile industry, 
Small- to medium-sized enterprises 


The Internet has been called the technology of the 
century because it is expected to reduce the 
development gap between developing countries 
and developed ones. This article examines the 
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validity of that assertion. The researcher examines 
Internet use at two levels. The first level is the 
macrolevel of issues of Internet connectivity in 
developing countries and the second level is the ~ 
microlevel of the usability of the World Wide Web 
(WWW) for information management in a 
developing country, Botswana. The two research 
methodologies of content analysis and case study 
were used for this study. The findings of this study 
are that entrepreneurs found a Website easy to use, 
but while there is a need for macropolicy to create 
national and global environments for using the 
Internet sustainable connection should not be 
universal, but should rather be based on the 
information management needs of a target 
population. Inherent infrastructural and 
socio-technical challenges should then be tackled 
as part of the effort to create a sustainable Internet 
usage. 


Restructuring library organizations for the 
twenty-first century: the future of user-oriented 
services in Korean academic libraries 


Eun-Fa Shin and Young-Seok Kim 


Keywords Restructuring, Organization, 
Library users, Acquisitions (library materials), 
South Korea, Academic libraries 


This article examines why Korean academic 
libraries embarked on restructuring their 
organization and identifies possible solutions to 
some problems that these libraries face. The 
conclusion is drawn from the results of a case study 
on Sejong University Library that Korean 
academic librarians should become user-centered 
professionals. After restructuring, the user service 
librarian’s job content has changed to concentrate 
on servicing users on specific subjects. The subject 
librarian will take care of reference services, SDI. 
DB instruction and book selection on the 

same subject. 
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Introduction 


Content is king, it is said, but whether or not 
someone uses an information or advisory 
service or not is also dependent upon them 
finding it in the first place — something that is 
becoming increasingly more difficult in the 
digital information fog in which we find 
ourselves. The digital consumer is faced with 
the problem of retrieval in ways never 
encountered in the hardcopy world. It is an 
inescapable process of digital information 
consumption. For all but experienced 
researchers (a minority of users), this is the 
first time they have faced the challenges 
associated with interrogating and navigating 
their way around complex text information 
systems organised in a hierarchical format. 
The user must be able to utilise search 
protocols, know how to enter their own search 
terms, and understand how to move 
backwards and forwards through the system. 
They must also know how to judge the 
credibility and validity of sources within a text 
stream that may derive from a variety of 
information suppliers. Plainly, information 
providers have to be aware of this and solve 
these problems in the same way as, in the 
past, they have provided contents pages, 
indexes and TYV guides. Digital Interactive 
Television (DITV) companies are very new to 
the problems of retrieval and tend not to be 
very good at or not very aware of it. 

The role of content 1s becoming inescapably 
linked, in the user’s mind, with its ease or 
difficulty of retrieval. Unlike with a reference 
book, it is not immediately possible to judge 
either extent of content or the organisation of 
material within the “information space”. 
Indeed, this is often something quite outside 
the control of the original publisher. Thus, 
there is a shift occurring, from asking: “How 
accurate or high quality the content is?” or 
“How readabie it is” to “How visible is it?”. 

With this in mind, we examine in this paper 
what happened to the use of a DITV | 
programme when access to it is located 
further and further away from the “home” 
page and progressively deeper into the digital 
television service. The programme in question 
is NHS Direct Digital, which has been 
available to 10,000 DiTV viewers in Hull via 
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Kingston Interactive Television (KIT) since 
late November 2001. 


Aims, objectives and scope of the study 


The specific aims of the study were to: 

+ determine the impact of changes in the 
prominence (or visitility) of a digital 
health channel on a DITV service; and 

e plot changes in use, employing a variety 
of metrics (number of users, return visits, 
screens viewed, screens viewed during a 
visit, and time spent viewing) and to 
relate these to changes in the positioning 
of the health channel on the television 
platform. 


Literature review 


While the visibility of information, in terms of 
its location on a TV channel menu, may be a 
novel issue, this is not so with regard to 
Web-disseminated information. Labelling, 
positioning and accessibility has pre-occupied 
Web commentators for a number of years. 
Quality ratings (e.g. Argus Clearinghouse, 
2001) and guidelines (e.g. World Wide Web 
Consortium, 2001; IEEE, 2002) invariably 
stress the navigational element, and the rise of 
this issue has created a new profession: the 
information architect. The job of these people 
18 to: 
... create order in a multitude of information 
elements that are to be displayed. They group 
the information elements in meaningful units, 
label the groups and the relationships between 
the groups, and design the means which will help 


the users to find their wey to the information 
they are looking for (van der Geest, 2002a). 


Many studies have been carried out into how 
` users negotiate electroniz pages, usually by 
requiring them to retrieve information. Good 
examples are those undertaken by Hennig 
(1998) of the Bose Corporation Intranet site, 
and by Internet guru Jakob Nielsen (2002). 
The present authors have also carried out 
such evaluations (Williams and Nicholas 
2001; Williams et al., 2002a, b). However, it 
is rarer to find work that attempts to link 
computer transaction log data with site 
organisation or navigation. This is in spite of 
the fact that, according zo Haigh and 
Megarity (1998) of the National Library of 
Canada, intimate knowledge of the structure 
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of a Website is crucial to produce accurate log 
analysis reports. Van der Geest (2002b) 
points out, in this regard, that information 
about the point of arrival can be used to 
redesign site structure. If many visitors arrive 
on a page that is hidden three layers deep in 
the site, it is time to reconsider the ordering of 
the information. Rozic-Hristovski et al. 
(1999) studied the phenomenon of site access 
when they used logs to evaluate a developing 
medical library Website in Slovenia. ‘The 
authors analysed and explored the Web server 
log files and suggested some possibilities for 
future development of the Website based on 
page view generation data. Other studies 
(e.g. D’Alessandro et al., 1998) have used log 
data to examine the origin of users (by IP 
address) and their information behaviour. 
Results were used to improve provision for 
their needs. 

The digital TV environment is somewhat 
different — and more difficult — than a 
Website in that it is not possible to enter a 
screen positioned at a second or third level in 
the hierarchy. Access is only possible in a 
linear manner, by negotiating various menu 
screens. It is therefore even more important 
than it might be on a Website to minimise 
the number of levels on which the 
information is posited and think carefully 
and logically about screen order. As the 
results from this paper show, the deeper one 
has to mine a system to arrive at the required 
service or information, the less likely it is that 
you will arrive. 


Background 


The KIT service is available to 10,000 
broadband digital TV-on-demand subscribers 
in the Hull area. It claims to be the world’s 
first commercial company to offer a 
“completely interactive service” to 
subscribers, bringing together digital 
television, Internet (including e-mail), home 
shopping, video-on-demand and a local news, 
information and entertainment channel. It 
uses ADSL technology and is delivered to 
homes through ordinary telephone lines (but 
not affecting normal telephone usage, as it is 
the spare capacity that is exploited). The 
ability to provide these services without the 
need for a cable or satellite dish is, of course, 
heavily marketed. The full service is 
described below. 
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Digital TV: 60 different channels 

¢ Video-on-demand: 800 hours of films and 
television programming. Viewers can 
pause, fast forward or rewind footage as 
required, as they would with a physical 
tape or DVD. 

* BBC Hull interactive: “Exclusive” 
interactive material from various 
programmes (including Eastenders, The 
Blue Planet, etc.) is available, as well as 
local information and news from regional 
and national sources. 

« Internet and e-mail: un-metred access 
(although charged) to the Web and email 
facilities (Web links can be activated by 
the remote control). 

¢ KIT Channel: local news and information, 
plus interactive games. 

¢ Home shopping: facilitating information 
about and the purchasing of goods. 

. NHS Direct Digital: providing 20,000 
pages of consumer health information 
supported by dozens of videos available 
on demand. 


NHS Direct Digital is managed by a 
company called Communicopia. The 
Communicopia/NHS Direct service consists 
of the following content: 

* text, images, audio and “on-demand” 
short video programmes, the logs of 
which are analysed in this paper; and 

* an online immunisation diary, whereby 
subscribers can maintain personal 
immunisation records on their TV set. 


The NHS supplies most of the content. 

The main menu of the NHS Direct service 
takes up to four hierarchical menus before any 
“real” content is reached. Each of the main 
content pages lists, on the right hand of the 
screen, the other menu options at the same 
hierarchical level for that particular topic. 

Some viewers may, of course, read this text 
only and not proceed any further to content at 
the next level. Numbers on the remote are 
used to move forward and backwards through 
pages and menus, rather than the words “next 
page” or “previous menu”. The name of the 
previous menu, as well as a digit is, however, 
used to guide the viewer back to the previous 
menu and the menu heading is also displayed 
on screen. 

The NHS Direct service concentrates on 
conditions and treatment rather than on 
healthy lifestyles and practical advice, 
although there is one entry on Healthy Living. 
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The content is not targeted at specific groups 
(i.e. men, women and children). The main 
menu of the NHS Direct service offers the 
following options: 

*- not feeling well?; 

> A-Z of conditions; 

+ first aid; 

* medicine cabinet; 

e healthy living; 

* local information; 

* search and index; and 

e about this service. 


One of the principal features of the service is 
that it boasts 95 videos. These are wide 
ranging in subject, and include, for example, 
two on resuscitation techniques, one on 
exercise for the elderly and selections for 14 
medical conditions. 

During a four-month period the method of 
accessing NHS Direct on the KIT service 
changed a number of times. At each change 
the service became less visible. We can 
identify three stages in the declining visibility 
of the channel. 


Period one: 29 November 2001 to 17 February 
2002 

During this opening stage the KIT service had 
two relevant main menu levels — a Home Page 
(level 1 menu) and from the Home Page to a 
Local Link menu (level 2 menu) from which 
the NHS Direct service was accessible. 
During this period the NHS Direct link 
appeared as a menu item on the Home Page 
(bottom left on the menu list) and as a 
clickable billboard, also on the Home Page. 
The billboard replicated the NHS logo in big 
type. There was also a link on the bottom left 
of the local link menu page. This was one 
click away from the Home Page. 

Thus, in period one, users could access 
NHS Direct from the main menu, the 
significance of this being that they did not 
have to navigate or mine to find the service. 


Period two: 18 February to 10 March 2002 
Again there were two relevant main menu 
levels — a Home Page (level 1 menu) and the 
Local Link menu (level 2 menu). During this 
period NHS Direct only featured as a link on | 
the bottom left of the Local Link menu page. 
This menu, however, was one click away from 
the Home Page. The link to NHS Direct and 
the NHS Direct billboard, both of which 
featured on the Home Page (level 1) were 
removed on or around 18 February. 
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During period two then the service was only 
available to users who navigated to the second 
level. Further it was not directly obvious from 
the main menu that the NHS service would 
be available under the “Local Link” menu, 
hence a user would have had to try the link to 
see if it was available under that link — a time — 
consuming process. 


Period three: 11-31 March 2002 


From 11 March the relevant menu structure 


moved from a two-level menu structure to a 
three-level structure. This consisted of the 
Home Page (level 1 menu), a KIT Page (level 
2 menu) and a Community Centre Page 
(level 3). The NHS Direct link was only 
present on the Community Centre section 
(inside the KIT page). The NHS link was two 
clicks away from the Home Page. An example 
of the three screens is shown in Plate 1. 

Now users had to navigate three screens to 
view the service — a change that was to prove 
significant in terms of use of the service. 
There are now no clues that NHS Direct was 
available on the KIT service, nor, indeed, that 
the route was through the Community Centre 
screen. 

The general story of NHS Direct on KIT 
over these four months is that it became 
increasingly difficult to get at and more 
anonymous. 


Methodology 


All of this was monitored in real-time by the 
- service logs and these logs were analysed 

by city researchers. Log files are 
machine-generated records of user activity. 
DiTV logs are similar to those of other digital 
platforms and a detailed explanation of how 
the data is analysed can be found in a number 
of articles published by the authors 
(Huntington et al., 2002; Nicholas et al., 
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2001). Some essential details, however, do 
bear emphasising here. 

User identificatior. on digital television 
depends on the method of routing and access 
used by the provider. In the case of the digital 
TV channel we are currently investigating 
~ Communicopia — users were identified by 
linking back to the distributor’s subscriber 
list. Furthermore, television sets are treated as 
multiple-user machines, so, although use can 
be identified, the actual user may in fact be 
one or more of a family of users. This 
contrasts with other electronic systems such 
as a touch-screen kicsk or the Internet, where, 
although particular terminals may have 
shared access, use is generally by one 
individual. Indeed, in our work on 
touch-screens (Nicholas er al., 2000, 2001), 
we are helped in that each individual is 
required to log in with his/her age range and 
gender. 

DiTV pages may be made up by a number 
of graphic and text files that are delivered 
separately then “pasted up” on the client’s 
machine so that a page can be viewed. Log 
files are a record of requests and files 
delivered by the server to the client. Typically 
the information recorded is the identification 
of the client, the time and date of each file 
delivered to the client, the name of the file 
delivered. The exact amount of information 
collected will depend on the software used 
and how the server was configured. A typical 
DiTV log line (from Communicopia/NHS 
Direct Digital} is as follows: 


2001-12-17 11:42:27 
213.249.129.2 ~~ W3SVC4 COLIN 
217.154.98.250 80 GET /menu.asp 
instance_1id= 308626 20000 486 500 
HTTP/1.1www.nhs-itv.co.uk 
Mozilla/3.04+ (compatible; + 
NCBrowser/3.17; + ANTFresco/ 
2s207 tT RISCTOS=STB + 4.0.0 + 
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STB4001807) ASPSESSION 
IDGGQGQUEO = OCNKNICDFBAGOCEF 
JCOAATJFD http: //www.nhs- 
itv.co.uk/menu.asp? instance_id 
= 308586 


The lines in the script give the following data: 

e 2001-12-17 11:42:27 records the date 
and time of the request. 

- 213.249.129.2 — W3SVC4 COLIN 
217.154.98.250 80 are server details 
related to Communicopia. 

* GET /menu.asp instance_id=308626 is 
the page and directory details, the 
instance_id number relates to a page and 
is looked up via a database procedure. 

* ASPSESSIONIDGGQGQUEO= 
OCNKNICDFBAGOCFJCOAAIJFD 
the number following the equals sign is 
the user’s ID number. 

¢  http://www.nhs-itv.co.uk/ 
menu.asprinstance_id=308586 is a 
record of the previous page viewed by the 
user. 


Digital logs included in the study covered the 
period 1 January to 31 March 2002. The logs 
of the service were not available during 
December 2001 and, hence, were not 
included for this study. 


Results 


Use and user numbers 

Figures 1 and 2 give the number of text pages 
viewed per day and the number of videos 
viewed for the period January to March 2002. 
Use for the text service at the beginning of the 
survey period (1 January) stood at 
approximately 1,000 page views a day 
(Figure 1) and rose to a high of 2,000 daily 
views in the last week of January. Since about 
mid-February, use has declined significantly 
and, as of 31 March, stood at approximately 
500 page views a day. A similar pattern can be 
seen to have occurred with the take up of the 
videos (Figure 2). 

Plainly there has been a serious drop in use 
on all counts. Table I chronicles the decline in 
another way by providing a weekly break 
down of the key use metrics. As can be seen, 
use peaked in the first week of February 
reaching a peak daily average of about 50 
users a day viewing about 1,700 text pages 
and 140 videos. Since then use has fallen to a 
low of about 15 daily users viewing about 500 
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Figure 1 Daily use numbers text service: January to March 
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Figure 2 Daily use numbers video service: January to March 
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Table | Average number of daily users and daily views of text pages a 
videos — broken down by week of operation 


Week Users Text pages Videos viewer 

January 1 23.6 1,263 71 
2 30.4 1,481 108 

3 27.4 1,214 103 

4 46.6 1,627 152 

February 5 47.4 1,708 142 
6 41.3 1,462 104 

7 41.4 1,382 113 

8 27.2 1,053 77 

March 10 24.3 1,052 76 
l 11 16.9 704 47 

12 - 14.6 505 42 

13 14.7 547 41 


Note: Numbers were not available for week 9 
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text pages and 40 videos. Use at present is 
about one-third of peak use and about half the 
general average use. 

Two sharp and substantial drops in the 
average number of users can be seen in the 
figures — in weeks eight and 11. The number 
of users declined by about one-third in mid- 
February from week seven to week eight, and 
again declined by just under one-third in early 
March from week ten to week 11. The drops 
in use correspond exactly to the changes in 
presentation and positioning of NHS Direct 
on KIT. As mentioned previously, in mid- 
February NHS Direct was removed as a 
menu item on the Home Page and the 
clickable billboard on the Home Page was 
also removed. From this date NHS Direct 
could only be found by a link on the bottom 
left of the local link menu page — a second 
level menu one click away from the Home 
Page. Furthermore, early March saw a further 
change in the positioning of the service, when 
it was moved to a third level menu in a 
revamped menu structure. NHS Direct link 
was available on the Community Centre 


section — two clicks away from the Home 


Page. 

On DiTV page/screen views give a generally 
accurate picture of use — there are no 
problems of false readings from robot use or 
caching. We would expect, therefore, that the 
metric is sensitive to changes in menu 


structure and advertising. Figures 3 and 4 


portray the decline in a different way by 


Figure 3 Daily average (median) number of text screens viewed by 


menu period 
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Figure 4 Daily average (median) number of videos viewed by 


menu period 
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providing a break down of the average 
(median) daily number of page views and 
video views for the three periods of menu 
presentation. The differences are significant 
and the decline between periods is marked. 
There was a 33 per cent decline in use from 
period one to period two and a 45 per cent 
decline from period two to period three. 
Much the same percentage falls were 
recorded for the take-up of the video service. 

Figure 5 provides another view of decline 
by providing the average (median) daily 
number of users for the three periods. Again 
the difference is significant and marked. 


Figure 5 Daily average (median) number of users by menu period 
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There was a 29 per cent decline in the average 
daily number of users from period one to 
period two and a 36 per cent decline from 
period two to period three. 


Page view time 

Figure 6 charts decline using a different 
metric — time. The figure gives the average 
(mean) text page view time for the three 
periods. Interestingly, the differences are less 
marked on the first change. There was only an 
11 per cent decline in page view time from 
period one to period two and a 34 per cent 
decline from period two to period three 
(Figure 6). Page view time will be influenced 
by other factors; for example, the percentage 
of users who have returned from previous 
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Figure 7 New users and returnees between periods adjusted for period 
length differences (absolute figures) 
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periods — returnees, once they have found the 
service, have learned the menu structure and 
will have a shorter average page view time. In 
fact the proportion of returnees to the service 
increased over the period (see below) and this 
is likely to have had an impact on page view 
time. 


Return visitors 

An alternative way at looking at use — and 
perhaps a more powerful way — is to see how 
the service attracts new users and returnees 
over time. Coming back to a service 
constitutes conscious and directed use — as 
good an approximation of this as is possible 
from the logs. People might arrive at an 
Internet site or TV channel by accident ~ and, 
of course, that constitutes “use” according to 
the logs, but they are unlikely to arrive at the 
same service again by accident. Figures 7 


Figure 6 Average page view (text pages) time — seconds by menu period 
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and 8 provide this information over the three 
menu periods, the figures relate to new and 
returnee users between periods — return visits 
within period are not included. The data are 
adjusted for differences in length of period. In 
period one all users were new. In period two, 
when NHS Direct was removed from the 
Home Page, half of use was accounted for by 
returnees from the first period and half were 
new to that period (Figure 8). As can be seen 
from Figure 7, the number of new users 
substantially declined by about 60 per cent 
from period one. 

The decline in new users in period three is 
not so sharp. It is down 44 per cent compared 
to period two. Returnees from period one still 


Figure 8 New-users and returnees between periods adjusted for period 
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make up 50 per cent of use in period three 
though in absolute numbers there is a decline 
of 40 per cent. However, there is a marked 
decline in returnees in period three from users 
who were new users in period two. This may 
be because the service is no longer in the same 
place. New users in period two accessed the 
service via the second level “Local Link” 
menu. In period three this changed and the 
service was then available from a third level 
menu called “Community Centre”. At this 
point it seems that fewer and fewer new 
people are finding the service. 


Screens viewed during a visit 
(service penetration) 
Another way of comparing the menu periods is 
to look at the number of screens viewed during 
a visit. This metric is about measuring how 
deep users penetrate or burrow into a site or 
service. This is determined by counting the 
number of pages viewed by a particular user 
during a visit to a site/service. It tells us 
something about the depth (and length) of 
engagement and the extent of navigation — in 
sum, how serious, determined and interested 
people are. Figure 9 looks at the number of 
pages viewed (grouped) by period. Compared 
to period one, when the NHS service was 
available from the main menu, periods two and 
three had a greater number of users viewing 
over 21 pages, 51 to 52 per cent of users did so 
compared to 43 per cent in period one. This 
suggests that users making the additional effort 
to find the service by navigating the new menu 
levels were likely to be heavy users of the 


Figure 9 Number of pages viewed (grouped) by period 
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service. They are committed core users of the 
service who have “persevered” through two 
changes in the menu structure. 


Conclusion 


Whatever way you look at it, both access to 
and “use” (as measured by time and 
“penetration” statistics) of NHS Direct has 
declined significantly over the four-month 
survey period and these declines match 
almost exactly changes in the positioning of 
the service in the KIT menus. As the service 
becomes more difficult to access, as its sign 
posting becomes ever more removed from the 
television service’s opening menu, the 
proportion of new visitors as a percentage of 
all users declines. New users were not coming 
through because of the increasing difficulty of 
finding the service. However, those people 
who battled through to find the channel 
showed their tenacity by making more 
extensive use of the channel when they arrive. 

Of course, the fall in use may be attributed 
to a number of other factors: 

e People might not have liked what they saw 
so did not come back. This might of 
course be true. Nevertheless, our 
“returnee” data shows that it is new users 
who are not coming through to the service. 

* People either do not need the information 
offered, or do not see digital television as 
the medium for obtaining health 
information. If this were the case, 
however, usage would not be substantial 
even from the start. In fact, our research 
on a similar and related (NHS) data set 
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— the Living Health channel on Flextech 
(Nicholas et al., 2002) — shows this not to 
be the case. And while Living Health use 
did fall over the four-month survey 
period, it declined nowhere near as 
dramatically or obviously. 

e Changes in the content supplied — there 
were none. 


Considering the evidence presented in this 
paper, it appears inescapable that the 
positioning of services within an electronic 
environment, be they pages on the Web, digital 
TV channels or on stand-alone computer 
terminals, is a vital component of usage. 
Content may still be king — but if that content 
cannot be accessed its quality, relevance and 
presentation are as good as wasted. 
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Abstract 
Newsworthy stories have several common criteria that help 
news-gatherers define them. One of these is that the story 
should be interesting for or of interest to the audience. This 
means that there are elements of a newsworthy story that 
are common to gossip, rumours, urban legends and hoaxes 
that explain why all of these are so attractive to readers 
and make those stories likely to be published in a profit- 
led, entertainment-driven market. Rumour, hoax and urban 
legend often offer information where the only criteria that 
sets them apart from news is whether they can be sourced 
as being true. But is the most important concern of the 
news-gatherer that the story should be true? Many of the 
stories we are told are “urban legends”. These purport to 
be true stories but are usually fiction, or are at least only 
very lightly rooted in the truth, yet people often believe 
them. Tracking whether people have heard a well-known 
urban legend and determining whether they believed it and 
why, should offer some insight into how discerning people 
are about the credibility of their information sources. The 
data collected suggests that people are not particularly 
sceptical about what they are told and often believe stories 
that sound fantastic to others. It seems that a “least harm” 
test is applied when judging whether something is true 
which means we might pass the story on if this causes the 
least harm. This leads to an unequal balance of truth- 
testing between those telling stories and those receiving 
them, with both having some expectation that the other 
will test for truth. 
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Introduction 


People have always enjoyed telling each other 
stories and the role of story-teller and 
journalist go back into antiquity. There 
always seem to be two ‘parts to this role, which 
are often carried out separately. First is the 
passing on of information. This involves 
current affairs, history and even prediction; 
what happened today, how we interpret that 
based on yesterday and what will therefore 
happen tomorrow. The more serious minded 
see this as the main, if not only, role of 
journalism. 

However, the other side of story-telling 
involves entertainment, often combined with 
education. Many of the stories and legends 
handed down by word or by mouth are both 
entertaining and instructive. Often stories are 
morality plays that allow people to 
understand how others live and help with the 
decision-making processes of life. What is 
good behaviour and what bad is often played 
out in stories. Even today (especially today?) 
when our airwaves are awash with soaps 
(modern day morality plays), dramas and 
confessional programmes such as Oprah or 
Kilroy, much of our entertainment continues 
this social questioning. Modern newspapers 
and magazines follow television by offering a 
similar mix of issue-based news and 
entertainment-based gossip and stories. 

In order to discover how readers judge the 
truthfulness of information it was decided to 
track an urban legend. People would be asked 
if they had heard it and then, more 
importantly, if they had believed it. Urban 
legends often match the generally assumed 
criteria for news (Frost, 2000a, 2001; Hartley, 
1982; Venables, 1993). The only real 
difference is two-fold: 

(1) urban legends are not topical; and 
(2) urban legends are not true. 


The first is not a problem, for the media can 
easily make an urban legend topical if it 
wishes. Only the fact that it would not be true 
would prevent a journalist from taking an 


urban legend, tagging it to an alleged source 


with an alleged date to give it a topical edge. 
Since the journalist would have had to invent 
the sources, he or she would obviously be 

aware that the legend might not be true. That 
said, of course, there are plenty of magazines 
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and newspapers that are aware that these 
stories are very attractive to readers and run 
them anyway, either making it clear that they 
are rumours only, openly describing them as 
urban legends, or linking them to some other 
story so that the urban legend can be used but 
without claiming it to be true. Despite this, 
there are some researchers who believe that 
the reader soon forgets the disclaimer and 
passes the rumour on as the truth (Brunvand, 
1981). 

By this logic, the most important aspect of a 
news story (as opposed to a general story) 
should be that it is true, and certainly no 
commentator or writer in the field seems to 
deny this. Yet many people passing on 
information seem to apply a “least harm” test, 
where if less harm will be served by passing on 
a story that may be true, then they will (Frost, 
2000b). So how does the reader deal with 
stories that may or may not be true? Does the 
reader require firm evidence that something is 
true or firm evidence that something is not, or 
is the process much looser than that? 


Theory 


Researchers have been considering how 
rumour works from the early 1940s. The USA 
set up a propaganda unit during the Second 
World War to combat rumours being spread 
at home that might damage the war effort. 
During periods of heightened tension, 
people’s demand for news increases 
substantially and this can, and usually does, 
lead to massively increased rumour 
circulation, including urban legends 
(Shibutani, 1966; Allport and Postman, 
1947). The terrorist attacks on the World 
Trade Center on 11 September 2001, is a 
good example that spawned a number of 
rumours and urban myths. So great were 
people’s concerns for their safety during this 
periad that news media continued to fill their 
pages and bulletins for weeks in an 
unprecedented flood of material. People 
need, even demand, information (presumably 
to aid their decision-making processes) at a 
time when those decisions might be crucial 
(Venables, 1993; Frost, 2000b). So desperate 
were some newspapers for material about the 
aftermath of the attacks that they published 
articles about the urban myths, in most cases 
making it clear they were urban myths 
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(O’Leary, 2001). Urban legends are 
described by Brunvand (1981, p. xi) as: 


... realistic stories concerning recent events (or 
alleged events) with an ironic or supernatural 
twist. They are an integral part of white 
Anglo-American culture and are told and 
believed by some of the most sophisticated 
“folk” of modern society — young people, 
urbanites, and the well educated. 


Of course, urban legends circulate outside ` 
America and certainly Europeans and 
Australians also enjoy these legends. It 
appears they are enjoyed by all classes 
including the well-educated and many such 
legends spread quickly around universities 
and colleges. The Internet has proved fertile 
ground for the spreading of such legends 
along with hoaxes such as virus alerts. 
Brunvand (1981) goes on to say that the lack 
of verification provided with such stories in no 
way diminishes our enjoyment of them, 
although it is important to point out that 
nearly all urban legends, as part of their genre 
structure, claim to be verified with a distant, 
but reasonably reliable source, as Brunvand 
(1981, p. x1) states: 


[T]he storytellers assume that the true facts of 
each case lie just one or two informants back ` 
down the line with a reliable witness, or in a 
news media report. ` 


Most urban legends are claimed to be true 
because a friend of the narrator’s mother, or 
brother, or best friend either saw it or had it 
happen to him or her: 


The story is true; it really occurred, and recently, 
and always to someone else who js quite close to 
the narrator, or at least a “friend of a friend” 
(Brunvand, 1981, p. 4). 


Again many of these stories are at base some 
kind of morality tale, warning people about 
some aspect of behaviour and advising them 
to take care in some way: 


In order to be retained in a culture, any form of 
folklore must fill some genuine need, whether 
this be the need for an entertaining escape from 
reality, or a desire to validate by anecdotal 
examples some of the culture’s ideals and 
institutions (Brunvand, 1981, p. 12). - 


Although the main transmission method for 
urban legends has always been word of 
mouth, with the media occasionally becoming 
involved, either in an attempt to refute an 
urban legend or (even more occasionally) to 
support one, the media is important in 
transmitting these legends. The Internet in 
particular is now playing a substantial role in 
the transmission of urban legends. Urban 
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legends are often placed on Websites, 
either denying they are true 
(www.urbanlegend.com, New Orleans 
police site, now removed), or presenting 
them as fact (Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police site circa 1999 (see Frost, 2000b); 
this has now been removed). 


Method 


It was decided that the most efficient method 
of tracking an urban legend and seeing if 
people believed it was to carry out a random 
survey asking people about a particularly 
popular urban legend. Probably one of the 
most insidious urban legends of the last ten 
years is about the unwilling kidney donor. 
Many people seem to have heard this legend 
and it has been-current in the UK since at 
least 1990. There are three main versions of 
this legend. The UK version seems to have 
started in about 1990 with several news 
editors reporting that they were approached 
with the story then. There is no evidence that 
any news editor published or broadcast the 
story except to portray it as an urban legend 
and then deny it. 

In the UK version, a man wakes up in a 
gutter behind a nightclub in Manchester (or 
other local city) after a riotous night out. He 
realises he has a terrible pain in his back. He 
goes to see a doctor who tells him he has a 
surgical incision in his back that has been 
neatly stitched up. He is sent for an X-ray and 
is later told that a kidney has been removed, 
presumably for transplant (first told to the 
author in 1991 by a student seeking to follow 
it up as a story). 

This story also has a US version (or it could 
be the other way around): a man wakes up in 
a hotel bedroom to find he 1s lying in a bath 
that is full of ice. He recalls that he was picked 
up the night before by an attractive woman 
who took him back to her room. On the man’s 
chest is a phone and a note saying “dial 911 or 
you will die” (the US emergency number). He 
has a terrible pain in. his back. He calls 911 
and is taken into hospital. There they find 
that both his kidneys have been removed. The 
implication is that a slick team of surgeons 
were working with the woman to set the 
man up and harvest his kidneys 
(www.urbandlegends.com). There is a further 
version that is more reminiscent of the UK 
version, although this time the victim is in the 
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Far East or Australia. He wakes on a beach, 
rather than behind a nightclub, but in. all 
other respects, the legend is the same. 

The US version has become so insidious 
that a number of magazines have reported the 
story, nearly always in the context of urban 
legends. The New Orleans police, the alleged 
setting of the US version, added a Web page 
to its police department site in the late 1990s 
denying the rumour, although this has now 
been removed. Some publications have 
transported the legend to South America in 
travel articles that warn about the dangers of 
being gullible, while remaining uncommitted 
about the truth of the story. 

Having chosen the urban legend, it was 
decided to carry out a quantitative survey of a 
sample of 1,000 people. The aim was to try to 
get some balance be-ween age, sex and class 
and so it was felt that by collecting a sample of 
200 each of five different age groups there 
would be about 100 people of similar age and 
the same sex, for comparison. This was not 
intended to be a true sample of the general 
population. The respondents were chosen at 
random from easily accessible groups. This 
“convenience sampling” (Cohen and 
Manion, 1989, p. 103), allowed quick access 
to the number of people required. It was 
decided to start with the younger age group as 
new first-year students entering university 
were easily accessible and came from all over 
the UK, eliminating the possibility of a local 
geographical bias. The older age groups were 
not so easy to access and although they were 
sampled alongside the younger age group, not 
nearly so many were done. After 230 survey 
forms had been completed the film Urban 
Legend was released to cinemas in the UK. 
This film contained details about this 
particular urban legend and three of the last 
ten samples mentioned this. This rendered 
any further data gathering pointless. As more 
than 240 samples.had been taken at this 
point, it was decided that the survey would 
still be of value, although any attempt to 
break down the figures by age or sex would be 
less meaningful than if the full survey had 
been completed. Early results had also shown 
that the older age groups were far less likely to 
have heard the rumour. Younger age groups 
showed that one-third or more had heard the 
rumour, but in the older age groups this fell to 
below 20 per cent. While this might be linked 
to the relatively low sample (58) there is some 
indication that urban legends are of particular 
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interest to the young. Brunvand (1981, p. 5) 
identifies adolescents as being particularly 
interested in such legends. When describing 
another legend (The Boyfriend’s Death) he says 
that: 


The usual tellers of the story are adolescents, and 
the normal setting for the narration is a college 
dormitory room with fellow students sprawled 
on the furniture and floors. 


The questions posed in the survey were 

intended to discover: 

* how many people had heard the rumour; 

* which version they had heard; 

« where it was based; 

e who had told them; 

* whether they had initially believed it and 
why; and 

* whether they had since changed their 
mind about belief and why. 


The answers to the questions were entered 
into a database so that they could be 
presented statistically in any form. 


Discussion 


The story used fits many of the criteria given 

for news by many authors and journalists: 

e itis dramatic and involves people 
(Hetherington, cited in Frost, 2000a); 

* itis a matter of public concern (Royal 
Commission on the Press, cited in Frost, 
2000a); 

*  itinvolves security concerns (public safety 
concerns) as it could happen to anyone 
who went out clubbing (Venables, 1993); 

* it involves change (Venables, 1993); and 

e itis of interest to the target audience 
(Frost, 2000a). 


The only criteria of newsworthiness 
mentioned in the standard literature it could 
not match was truth. It is therefore not 
surprising that newsdesks should use copy 
that is in all other respects the perfect news 
story. Many publications use such copy by 
either writing a feature about urban legends in 
which they can include the story, or, in some 
unscrupulous cases, running the story any- 
way. This seems to be fairly rare. 

The survey (see Table I) collected the views 
of 241 individuals: 107 of them male and 134 
female. Only 58 of these were older than 35. 
Of these only six had heard the rumour, none 
of them over 65. A total of 76 people 1.5 
per cent) said they had heard the rumour. Of 
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these, 44 (57.9 per cent) had initially believed 
it. Because of these small numbers, it is not 
worth discussing the break down of belief by 
age or Sex. 

The “it was possible” category includes 
reasons such as “stranger things have 
happened” or “I was young”. This suggests 
that those hearing the story do not expect to 
be presented with cast-iron evidence, but are 
prepared to suspend disbelief in the absence 
of sound evidence for or against. Credible 
sources are usually a friend or a relative, but 
occasionally TV or a newspaper or magazine 
was cited. The last two reasons for believing 
suggest a high level of cynicism in which the 
subject believes, or claims to believe, that 
people are inherently bad and will do 
anything to further their own ends. 

Of those who did not believe, too far- 
fetched and not possible seem to be very 
similar. The respondents simply are not 
offered enough evidence to overcome their 
scepticism. The urban legend response 
suggests a more sophisticated respondent 
aware of urban legends and their nature. Of 
course it is possible that the 19 people who 
considered the story too far-fetched or not 
possible did not think that when they first 
heard the story. It is possible that they came to 
this decision only after being asked to write 
down their decision for this survey. If forced to 
admit to either being credible or sceptical, a 
number of people would opt for sceptical even 
though their initial reaction was to believe. 

It seems that the subjects who believed are 
offered a story that they cannot deny on 
grounds of logic or experience. Nor can they 
necessarily call into question the source, 
which is usually a close friend or relative. 

It seems likely that people consider a story 
like this (containing a threat and warning) to 
be true unless there is a good reason for it not 
to be true. The logical thing to do is for the 
listener to believe it so that he or she can 
guard against being tricked into such a 
situation. If the story is not true then this will 
not lead the listener to any harm (Frost, 
2000b). Even if the story is passed on to: 
others it is unlikely to do more than entertain 
them. If the listener does not believé and so 
does not pass on the story and then it turns 
out to be true, the listener (often someone of 
importance to the narrator) could be at risk. 
Only if the story produces a level of anxiety in 
the recipient that leads to them taking such 
extreme precautions that it damages their 
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Table | Kidney urban legend — survey results (total number of respondents: 241) 


Age details 
Response from 16-24 year olds 
Response from 24-35 year olds 
Response from 36-49 year olds 
Response from 50-65 year olds 
Response from 65+ year olds 

Sex details 
Number of males: 107 (45 per cent) 
Number of females: 134 (55 per cent) 


Belief details 
Total numbers who heard/believed rumour 
Breakdown by age | 
16-24 year olds who heard/believed rumour 
24-35 year olds who heard/believed rumour 
36-49 year olds who heard/believed rumour 
50-65 year olds who heard/believed rumour 
65+ year olds who heard/believed rumour 
Male belief patterns 
Males who had heard/believed rumour 
16-24 year men who heard/believed rumour 
‘24-35 year men who heard/believed rumour 
36+ males who heard/believed rumour 
Female belief patterns 
Females who had heard/believed rumour 
16-24 year women who heard/believed rumour 
24-35 year women who heard/believed rumour 
36+ females who heard/believed rumour 


No % M F 
145 60.16 59 86 
35 14.52 19 16 
26 10.78 9 17 
24 9.96 14 10 
8 3.30 5 3 
Heard % Believed % 
76 31.5 44 57.9 
55 37.9 31 56.4 
12 34.3 8 66.7 
2 7.7 1 50.0 
16.7 2 50.0 
0 0 0 0 
35 32.7 21 60.0 
24 37.9 14 58.3 
36.8 5 71.4 
3 10.7 1 33.3 
39 29.1 22 62.9 
30 35.7 17 56.7 
31.3 3 60.0 
3 10.3 2 66.7 


The reasons given for believing or not believing the rumour break down into several categories: 


Those who believed (44): 
It was possible 
Credible source 
Because there is money to be made 
Belief in the evilness of mankind 
Those who did not believe (32): . 
Too farfetched 
Believed it to be an urban legend 
Not possible 
Do not know 


24 > 





quality of life; does passing on the story 
become more of a risk than not passing it on. 
This can happen. Mullen (1972, p. 105) gives 
an example of an urban legend predicting a 
mass murder of college co-eds at the State 
University College, Buffalo, New York, on a 
specific date. Mullen states that all the girls 
who lived in dormitories at the university had 
heard the rumour and that it was believed by 
virtually all the girls: 

He was supposed to kill these 20 girls between 9 


and 12 o'clock. Nine o’clock came and I locked 
the door, the bathroom door too. ... all the girls 


thought it was going .to be them. Some of the 
girls weren’t even going to classes. 


Although many of the girls were terrified by 
the rumour, it seems that it may have been the 
boys (who were not going to be killed 
according to the prediction) who were doing 
the most to spread the rumour. The girls 
believed it, because the balance of risk 
suggested they should, but it was the boys 
who were spreading the rumour: 


All people were not equally anxious about the 
rumors; girls displayed more anxiety than boys 
and freshman girls were the most anxious of all. 
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Several girls testified that the rumor has been 
started by two boys from Syracuse as a joke ... 
The boys viewed it as a joke because they were 
not directly affected by any anxiety feelings 
(Mullen, 1972, p. 106). 


It seems likely that a rumour that causes 
extreme anxiety 1s more likely to be passed on, 
and that the level of credibility testing will be 
lower (see also Anthony, 1973). It seems 
likely that the higher the threat, the lower the 
threshold of belief and so the greater the 
likelihood that that the rumour will be passed 
on. 

It seems likely that our belief in a rumour is 
affected by three main criteria: 
(1) the credibility of the source; 
(2) the level of threat; and 
(3) the likelihood in our experience of the 

event happening. 


The rumour that terrorists were going to 
spray UK cities with bacterial agents, which 
circulated after the 11 September 2001 attack 
on the World Trade Center, spread much 
more quickly and was much more likely to be 
believed than it would have been before the 
attack. 

The level of threat was high and in many 
cases the source would have been credible. 
But the main element that had changed was 
our experience of whether such an event 
could happen. A listener is less likely to 
believe in stories about aliens (because he or 
she probably has not met any) than about 
people who will do anything for money 
(because he or she probably has met some). 
This suggests that those with specific 
knowledge and experience of narrated events 
might well be more sceptical than those 
without expert knowledge. Anecdotally this 
is true, but could be tested by carrying out 
the same survey using only transplant 
surgeons as respondents. The level of threat 
to our security is also an important element 
in this equation and security concerns have 
been identified as newsworthy by Venables 
(1993). 

Source credibility is also significant. It 
seems likely that if we are told something by 
someone we trust, we are more likely to give 
that credibility than if we are told by . 
someone we do not trust. The trustworthy 
person could be a friend or relative or it 
could be an institutional body — a news 
provider such as the BBC or a government 
body, the police or the armed forces. But, 
particularly in the case of a friend or relative, 
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they may only be passing on the information 
on the basis that the balance of logic suggests 
that the level of threat is high, the story is 
possible and it would be foolish not to warn 
someone for whom you have feelings or a 
duty of care. | 

The teller of the warning is applying a 
completely different test of its credibility to 
the listener. While in rumour this is not 
necessarily too important, in formal news 
terms it is. It suggests that there may well be 
pressures.on news gatherers to reproduce 
information without fully testing its veracity 
that were not previously considered. Only a 
professional determination to tell the truth 
might prevent a news-gatherer from passing 
on stories that they would normally feel 
should be told because of the level of public 
interest and concern in the story. 


Conclusion 


Rumour and news share much in terms of 
their reason for being transmitted. Only their 
truth seems to separate them from each 
other. If the level of threat is seen as being 
great enough, and the possibility of the story 
being true is high enough, it may be the 
natural inclination of story tellers (even 
professional news-gatherers) to pass on 
rumours, particularly if this seems likely to 
cause the least harm (Frost, 2000b). They 
would then be relying on the receiver to test 
the story’s veracity. News receivers would 
then be at risk of being told false information 
(which they might believe because of their 
regard for the source), because news- 
gatherers were relying solely on their 
experience of the likelihood of an event and 
their judgment of its level of threat rather 
than being able to provide evidence (which 
might in any case be unavailable, particularly 
in the immediate aftermath of a major 
disaster). 

Journalists need to be even more scrupulous 
about sourcing stories in news situations 
concerning major threats that may be pushing 
the limits of their experience than would 
normally be the case. 
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| Abstract | 


The growth of the Internet and other digital media has 
opened up exciting opportunities for the provision of public 
services, for business and for personal transactions. 
Comparisons between the earliest forms of “online” 
research, in the form of telephone interviewing, and offline 
data collection via face-to-face interviews or self-completion 
questionnaires, revealed that the modality within which 
research was conducted could affect research findings. In 
examining the evidence, this paper indicates that the use of 
online methodologies has important implications for 
sampling, response rates, quality of data produced, and 
operational practices in research projects. Online research is 
restricted to individuals with access to relevant technologies 
(e.g. the Internet) and where online technology penetration 
is limited, survey samples are unlikely to represent the 
general population. Online surveys, however, can produce 
quicker response rates than offline surveys and also richer 
open-ended responses. The important point is to recognise 
the strengths and weaknesses are associated with different 
methodologies and what differences can exist between 
online and offline data collection procedures. 
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Introduction 


The rapid expansion of the Internet and other 
interactive communications technologies has 
opened up significant new opportunities for 
the provision of public services, conducting of 
business and conveyance of personal 
transactions among ordinary people (Brown 
et al., 2001; Dutton, 1999). These 
communications technologies have 
widespread potential to change the way 
institutions, corporations and individuals 
conduct their day-to-day business (Dutton, 
1996; Woolgar, 2000). The public sector has 
exhibited a significant drive towards applying 
information and communications 
technologies to a growing range of services 
(Dutton, 1999; Taylor et al., 1996). 

Central government in Britain has 
conceived of these new media as a conduit 
through which citizens can gain close and 
more direct contact with the political elite, 
bringing in a new kind of democracy 
(Coleman, 2000). This kind of development 
has been illustrated by recent experiments 
within the National Health Service in the 
provision of health information and advisory 
services online via the Web, touch-screen 
kiosks and digital interactive television. 
Information is provided via these systems on a 
variety of health topics in text and picture 
form. Users can also gain access to back-up 
health advisory, diagnostic and treatment 
services through these online channels 
(Gunter et al., 2001; Nicholas et al., 2001a). 

One particular development in the NHS isa 
drive to ensure that patients are given better 
opportunities to provide feedback on their 
satisfaction with health services. There are 
twin objectives to standardise patient 
satisfaction measurement across Britain and 
to move as much of this assessment as 
possible online. In addition, online systems 
are to be developed to enhance the integration 
of such patient feedback with management 
policies and decision-making processes. The 
reality 1s that while some NHS Trusts 
conduct patient satisfaction feedback, others 
do not. Further, while some may conduct this 
research online, others will continue to rely 
principally on traditional offline survey 
methodologies. With the promise of a roll-out 
of other central and local government services 
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online, it is important to consider the 
implications this mixed research format 
scenario might have for standardising online 
user satisfaction measurement across different 
suppliers. On the evidence of market research 
experiments, in which the nature and quality 
of data yielded by asking the same questions 
in online versus offline environments were 
tested, the implications could be significant. 


Early online research 


‘This paper reviews evidence based on 
comparisons between online and offline 
research. To begin with though, it is 
important to be clear what is meant by 
“online” research here. In market research, 
what we now term “online” research began 
with telephone surveying in the 1970s. By the 
middle of that decade computer-aided 
telephone interviewing (CATT) systems were 
introduced in which computers interact with 
the telephone interview (Tyebjee, 1979). 
Data were collected electronically by the 
interviewer keying in the numerical codes for 
the respondent’s answers directly into a 
computer database. This software 

` pre-determined question order, routing paths, 
and response options, such that potential 
interviewer error was reduced. It also speeded 
up data processing because it circumvented 
the need for a separate data entry stage. Next, 
the 1980s saw the introduction of 
computer-assisted techniques to accompany 
face-to-face interviewing (computer-aided 
personal interviewing or CAPI), whereby the 
questions were placed in a computerised 
format on a portable PC. Further 
developments in telephone surveying saw the 
use of totally automated telephone systems 
with the initial call and subsequent interview 
being conducted by a computer using a 
digitised human voice. Respondents answer 
by pressing touch-tone buttons (Havice and 
Banks, 1992). 

During the 1990s, the growth of Internet 
technology opened up new data collection 
possibilities whereby self-administered 
questionnaires could also be 
computer-mediated and hence placed in an 
online environment. Under the computer- 
assisted self-completion inventories (CASI) 
system, respondents completed 
questionnaires by themselves within ‘a 
computer-mediated framework. These 
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electronic forms of questionnaire 
administration represent what is 
predominantly thought of as “online” 
surveying these days. With the growing 
popularity of the Internet, online surveys are 
expected to become more popular than ever. 
Indeed, according to some observers, online 
research is the fastest growing development in 
social research since the introduction of 
scientific opinion polls in 1936 (Taylor, 
2000). 

Notwithstanding the significance of this 
development, it is important to recognise that 
online and offline research are not the same 
(Dillman, 1999). This observation is 
consistent with findings from earlier 
mixed-mode surveys that compared data 
yielded by self-completion paper 
questionnaires, telephone and face-to-face 
interviews (de Leeuw, 1992). In particular, 
differences have been found in the results 
produced by online and offline surveys. From 
early on, electronic surveys were regarded as 
being closest in type to a self-administered 
paper questionnaire in that respondents work 
through the questionnaire by themselves. 
However, the interactive element of the 
electronic survey, taking the form of 
automated routing of respondents through a 
self-completion questionnaire on the basis of 
response options chosen, meant that it also 
had something in common with telephone 
and face-to-face interviews in which 
respondents interacted with the source of 
questions (Kiesler and Sproull, 1986). This 
combination of features therefore gave the 
electronic survey quite a different character 
from other forms of offline data collection. 

As with self-completion questionnaires, the 
limited “social presence” of the online survey 
might facilitate answers less influenced by 
social desirability effects as compared with 
telephone or face-to-face interviews. At the 
same time, the interactive feature might lead 
respondents to be more engaged than they 
would be with standard self-completion 


_ questionnaires. This might, in turn, lead 


respondents to complete more items, make 
fewer mistakes, give longer answers to 
open-ended questions, and disclose more 
about themselves. 

The notion of “social presence” has been 
used on previous occasions to analyse the 
effectiveness of computer-mediated 
communication (CMC). Within this 
framework, CMC is compared with 
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- face-to-face meetings between individuals 


(Walther, 1992; Reeves and Nass, 1996). 
Within a CMC context, users draw equivalent 
perceptions about the communication 
interaction, though in the case of 
videc-conferencing, telephone, or e-mail 
links. the availability of verbal and non-verbal 
cues may diminish compared with the 
face-to-face situations, thus rendering the 
quality or richness of the communication 
poorer as a result (Rice, 1993). 

Even in the context of telephone 
interviewing, the automated calling 
technology has been found to create an 
interview largely free of social context effects 
as compared with a standard human 
telephone interview. In an automated 
interview, respondents were more open and 
honest and willing to answer negatively 
(Havice and Banks, 1992). 


Types of online survey 


Before examining some direct comparisons 
between online and offline surveys, it is worth 
noting that online research can take different 
forms. In comparisons of online and offline 
research, it has been rare for more than one 
type of online method to be examined within 
a single study. 

The simplest online research method 
requires that the researcher embed the 
questions in an e-mail that is sent to a 
potential respondent. The recipient of the 
e-mail 1s typically told that he/she may 
respond to the survey by hitting the “reply 
command” and by “including the original 
message in the response”. Then the recipient 
can scroll down to the survey questions and 
answer them in the space provided. The 
major advantage of this method is its 
simplicity: 1t is easy for the researcher to form 
and send the survey, and it is a simple task for 
the respondent to answer and return it. This 
method, however, limits the researcher’s 
ability to formulate sophisticated 
questionnaires. That is, the researcher must 
use a flat text that cannot be in bold, in 
colcur, or altered in size, and graphics cannot 
be used. The researcher must be especially 
careful when positioning the response spaces 
for iixed-alternative questions since the 
respondent’s answers can affect the alignment 
of other items on the survey. Pre-testing of the 
embedded e-mail instrument is necessary to 
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ensure that the questions remain properly 
aligned after transmission and to make sure 
that the respondent’s answers do not 
negatively affect the structure of the 
questionnaire. 

Another way of conducting an online survey 
is to send the questionnaire as an attachment 
in an e-mail. With this approach, the 
respondent is asked to download the attached 
questionnaire to a word processor on his/her 
personal computer for attention. Once the 
questions have been answered, the 
respondent can save the file and close the 
application. The respondent can return the 
questionnaire by attaching the document to 
an e-mail reply. The main advantage of this 
method is that the questionnaire — through 
the use of font changes, bold text, check boxes 
and possibly graphics — can be given a format 
and appearance that will be inviting and 
pleasing to the respondent. This approach, 
however, has several drawbacks. 

First, it involves multiple steps for the 
respondent to retrieve, complete, and return 
the survey. Some potential respondents may 
find these steps too demanding. Second, it 
assumes that the respondent has the ability 
— both in terms of software and knowledge — to 
retrieve and send e-mail attachments. Third, 
if the potential respondent fears getting a 
virus from downloaded files, he/she may be 
reluctant to participate in the survey. Fourth, 
the method assumes that the respondent has a 
word processor that can “read” the file that 
has been attached to the e-mail. Fortunately, 
most word processors can “read” files created 
by a different word processor, but if the 
potential respondent has an outdated or 
unsophisticated word processor, it may be 
impossible for his/her software to “read” a 
foreign file. 

A third way to conduct an online survey is 
to send an e-mail with an attachment that 
contains a survey program. That is, when the 
potential respondent downloads this file and 
executes it, a survey program can be activated 
that has as much creativity in it as desired by 
the researcher. The program can allow for 
complex skip patterns and can incorporate 
“live” graphics and audio features. This 
approach to online surveying requires 
sophisticated programming expertise and is 
more costly than the other methods. 
Moreover, it assumes that the respondent has 
the equipment and ability to download and 
run the program. This method, therefore, 
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appears to be more problematic than the 
e-mail attachment option. 

A fourth method is to use a Web-based 
survey. With this method, e-mails are 
typically sent to potential respondents inviting 
them to go to a Web address and to complete 
the questionnaire there. This method allows 
for elaborately designed questionnaires with 
colour, graphics, audio features and 
sophisticated skip patterns. Moreover, the 
software is usually programmed automatically 
to collect and provide ongoing summaries of 
the data. Again, this type of survey places a 
demand on respondents to access the site 
where questions can be found and requires a 
degree of competence in engaging with the 
Internet. Further, potential respondents who 
have access only to e-mail, and not to the 
World Wide Web, will not be able to respond 
to this form of survey. This would not matter, 
of course, if it were only Web users who were 
being canvassed. 


Differences between online and offline 
surveys : 


Online surveys are more than the simple 
transference of a standard self-completion 
questionnaire or interview schedule into an 
electronic environment. Online research has 
distinctive qualities and these alone may be 
sufficient to yield quite different results from 
essentially the same research conducted in an 
offline environment. The key differences 
between online and offline research has been 
found to relate to sampling of respondents, 
project design and operational procedures, 
response rates, and the quality of data 
obtained. These issues will be examined 
below. 


Sampling issues 
One concern with online data collection has 
focused on respondent sampling. Online 
interviews or self-administered questionnaire 
distribution are restricted to individuals who 
have access to the Internet. Hence, data 
collected online are not representative of the 
general population — most of whom still do 
not have Internet access. One reason why 
telephone surveying did not take off until the 
early 1970s was the problem of missing those 
who were not yet connected. 

Even in the USA, which has the most 
advanced Internet market in the world, the 
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Internet population does not have the same 
demographic profile as the general 
population. The online population comprises 
individuals with higher educational levels, 
higher incomes, who are younger, live 
predominantly in urban areas, and mostly in 
dual-parent families and are of white or 
Asian-Pacific descent (US Department of 
Commerce, 1999). Thus, those who have a 
lower education, lower income, are older, live 
in predominantly rural areas, in one-parent 
families and are of biack or Hispanic descent 
tend to be under-represented (Palmquist and 
Stueve, 1996; Dommeyer and Moriarty, 
2000; US Department of Commerce, 1999; 
White, 2000). 

‘The value and acceptance of online data 
therefore varies with the market information 
needs of client organisations and the types of 
markets within which they operate. Thus, 
businesses whose products or services are 
aimed at target markets known to have 
widespread Internet access can consider using 
online research in the knowledge that such 
markets are well represented among the 
Internet-connected population. The use of 
online research on company intranets can also 
provide a convenient and effective way to 
conduct internal corporate surveys among 
employees. However, for research questions 
that seek the responses of people in general, 
online surveys run the risk of failing to reach 
representative samples. 

Representative samples are less important 
in the context of interpretative research where 
purposive sampling of special groups is the 
objective. In this instance, generalisation of 
findings to the greater population may not be 
as important as gaining an understanding of 
how certain types of people respond to 
particular questions and the ways they 
articulate their answers. Indeed, as later 
evidence will show, online questioning can 
sometimes yield richer responses than offline 
methods. 

In one cross-modality study, Cobanoglu 
et al. (2001) compared a standard postal 
survey approach with fax and Web-based 
self-completion surveys. They found that 
ordinary postal surveys gave better coverage 
because the general public and even members 
of organisations and company employees did 
not always have a fax machine or e-mail 
address. According to these authors, another 
complicating factor was that people change 
their addresses from time to time. While they 
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may be in the habit of leaving a forwarding 
address for standard postal delivery, that 
might be valid for up to 12 months, this 
behaviour is not so often followed in relation 
to e-mail. Nonetheless, the technology exists 
to facilitate the forwarding of electronic post. 
With time, as e-mail becomes a standard that 
replaces so-called “snail-mail”, users will no 
doubt arrange for the automatic forwarding of 
electronic messages just as they would 
ordinary post. 


Operational and design differences 

The starting point for the launch of any new 
research, regardless of the platform on which 
it is administered, requires researchers to give 
full consideration to such basic issues as the 
key questions that are being addressed, the 
required sample, and the kinds of data that 
need to be generated. In addition then, there 
are other considerations that need to be borne 
in mind when conducting research online. 
Online surveys carry different design and 
operational implications from offline surveys. 

Postal surveys are easy to construct, but it 
can take many hours to prepare them for 
distribution. Copying, labelling, folding, 
stuffing the envelopes and preparing the 
return envelopes (with stamps or business 
reply) takes considerable labour and financial 
resources. Fax surveys, if conducted with a 
modem-capable computer and mail-merge 
program such as Microsoft Word, can be 
prepared in minutes and the transmission of 
faxes can even be done automatically. With 
Web-based surveys, the initial set-up takes 
some time, although the transmission of 
thousands of survey questionnaires can be 
done in minutes. Respondents usually 
complete and transmit the answers 
immediately while they have the e-mail open 
on their computer and can easily retrieve it. In 
addition, Web-based surveys are coded 
automatically as respondents enter their 
answers, while mail and fax surveys have to be 
coded manually. 

A further feature of online surveying, using 
electronic distribution systems, is the ability 
to present questionnaires in multi-media 
formats. Text can be accompanied by images 
that can serve as prompts or stimulus 
materials. Of course, it is possible to use 
high-quality images and complex graphs with 
postal as well as Web-based surveys. With the 
latter, however, audio, video and animated 
graphics can also be included to clarify 
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questions or illustrate response options 
(Bachman et al., 1999). 


Response rates 

Response rates in e-mail surveys are often 
poorer than for offline surveys (Dommeyer 
and Moriarty, 2000; Cobanoglu et al., 2001), 
though this is not invariably the case 
(Opperman, 1995; Parker, 1992). Repeated 
contacts with respondents and use of 
reminders can push up response rates for 
e-mail surveys (Mehta and Sivadas, 1995). 
Overall though, the evidence on response 
rates is far from consistent. 

Kiesler and Sproull (1986) compared 
response patterns to a paper questionnaire 
and an electronic questionnaire. They found 
that returns were lower for the electronic 
questionnaire (67 per cent) than for the paper 
questionnaire (75 per cent). However, the 
e-survey was returned more quickly on 
average than the paper survey (9.6 days versus 
10.8 days). Respondents who answered the 
e-survey made fewer mistakes and answered 
more items. They also gave richer answers to 
open-ended questions. There was no 
difference between the two types of survey in 
the distribution of responses to attitude 
scales. There was evidence, though, of weaker 
social desirability effects in answers given in 
the e-survey. In other words, the answers were 
likely to have been less influenced by the 
desire to please or to be seen in a good light. 

Further research confirmed that electronic 
surveys often fail to attain the response rates 
of paper questionnaire surveys (e.g. Couper 
et al., 1997). One exception to this finding 
was a study by Parker (1992) that obtained a 
higher response rate for an e-survey (63 per 
cent versus 38 per cent) by a significant 
margin for reasons to be described later. Tse 
et al. (1995) surveyed a university population 
and obtained a higher response rate to mail 
(27 per cent) than e-mail (6 per cent). 
Bachman et al. (1996) surveyed business 
school deans and obtained a higher response 
rate to mail (65.6 per cent) than e-mail (52.5 
per cent). The e-mail response, however, was 
a lot quicker than the mail response (4.68 
days versus 11.18 days). When Bachman ezt al. 
(1999) re-surveyed business school deans, 
e-mail (46 per cent) produced the better 
response than standard mail (19.1-per cent). 
Schaefer and Dillmann (1998) found little 
difference between standard mail (57.5 per 
cent) and e-mail (58 per cent) surveys in their 
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overall response rate, but the e-mail survey 
yielded fewer unanswered questions on 
average. Respondents replied more quickly to 
the e-survey than the standard mail survey. 

Dommeyer and Moriarty (2000) reviewed 
12 studies, over half of which indicated a 
response rate to an e-mail survey that trailed 
behind that of another survey by at least eight 
percentage points and as much as 48 
percentage points. Three studies showed no 
significant differences in response rates 
(Mehta and Sivadas, 1995; Schaefer and 
Dillman, 1998; Weible and Wallace, 1998). 
Weible and Wallace (1998) compared mail, 
fax, e-mail and Website questionnaire 
formats. Although there were no overall 
differences between these four conditions in 
response rates, electronic surveys yielded 
quicker responses (fax — 8.8 days, e-mail — 6.1 
days, Web form — 7.4 days) than did mail 
(12.9 days). Two studies indicated superior 
results with an e-mail survey (Parker, 1992; 
Opperman, 1995). Both of these studies, 
however, had methodological flaws. 

Parker (1992), for example, sent e-mail 
surveys to those in a company who had an 
e-mail account. Those who did not have an 
e-mail account were sent a survey by 
“company pouch”. The “company pouch” 
group yielded a lower response rate (38 per 
cent versus 68 per cent), and Parker 
attributed this result to the low image that 
employees have of documents sent through 
the company mail system. However, since the 
respondents were not randomly assigned to 
the treatments, the differences in response 
could also have been due to group differences. 

The other study that found superior results 
with an e-mail survey was conducted by 
Opperman (1995). It is not surprising he got 
superior results with his e-mail survey since he 
used a follow-up mailing with it while 
apparently not using the same procedure with 
his standard postal survey. Moreover, his 
postal survey was conducted in an earlier time 
period and it is not clear whether it covered 
the same topic as his e-mail survey. 

A number of factors could explain relatively 
low response rates of e-mail surveys. First, 
most of these are conducted so that the 
respondent’s identity must be revealed. The 
lack of anonymity may deter some people 
from responding. Second, an e-mail survey is 
very easy to ignore and discard. All the 
respondent.must do is hit the “delete” button. 
Third, since e-mail is a relatively new survey 
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medium, some potential respondents may be 
confused about how to return the survey. 
Bachmann et al. (1996) found in a pre-test of 
their e~mail survey that many survey 
respondents did not understand how to return 
their answers. Fourth, since e-mail surveys 
cannot use pre-paid incentives or cause the 
impression that a lot of expense and effort has 
gone into the survey. it is less able than other 
survey methods to create respondent 
dissonance or to make the respondent feel 
obligated to respond. Fifth, the flat text and 
constrained format of an embedded e-mail 
survey may make some e-mail recipients 
negatively disposed towards responding (see 
Carroll, 1994). 

Experience with mail, telephone and 
face-to-face interview surveying has shown 
that the most powerful determinant of 
response rates is the number of attempts 
made to contact a respondent (Dillman et al., 
1974; Goyder, 1985, 1987; Heberlein and 
Baumgartner, 1978). Evidence from e-survey 
research has indicated that multiple contacts 
can push up response rates here, too (Mehta 
and Sivadas, 1995; Smith, 1997). Smith 
(1997) achieved a 5 per cent higher response 
rate with e-mail using multiple contacts, while 
Mehta and Sivadas (1995) pushed their 
response rate in this way by 20 per cent. 

Personalising questionnaires is another 
feature that can increase response rates in 
mail surveys (Dillman, 1978, 1991, 1999). 
A personalised letter addressed to a specific 
individual shows the respondent that he or 
she 1s important. This technique can be 
applied to e-mail as well. 


Quality of responding 

Differences have been found in the results 
produced by online and offline surveys. While 
electronic surveys require respondents to 
work through the questionnaire by themselves 
as with a standard self-completion paper 
instrument, the interactive element of the 
electronic survey meant that it also had 
something in common with telephone and 
face-to-face interviews in which respondents 
interact with the source of questions (Kiesler 
and Sproull, 1986). These features therefore 
gave the electronic survey quite a different 
character from offline data collection. The 
social context of online responding might 
mean that answers are less influenced by 
social desirability effects than those given-in 
telephone and face-to-face interviews. At the 
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same time, the interactive feature might lead 
respondents to be more engaged than they 
would be with standard self-completion 
questionnaires. This might, in turn, lead 
respondents to complete more items, make 
fewer mistakes, give longer answers to 
open-ended questions, and disclose more 
about themselves (Brown et al., 2001). 

There is a growing body of evidence that 
online surveys produce higher response 
quality than some offline methodologies 
(e.g. self-completion postal surveys). Online 
questioning results in fewer items being 
omitted by respondents (Kiesler and Sproull, 
1986; Schaefer and Dillman, 1998; Sproull, 
1986). Fewer mistakes tend to be found in 
online surveys compared with offline 
self-completion methods, because 
respondents are guided more closely through 
the questionnaire (Kiesler and Sproull, 1986). 
The biggest difference between online and 
offline methods, however, is that electronic 
surveys produce richer responses to 
open-ended questions (Mehta and Sivadas, 
1995; Bachmann et al., 1996; Comley, 1997; 
Schaefer and Dillman, 1998). Responses to 
open-ended questions in online surveys tend 
to be longer and more revealing than those 
generated in standard postal, self-completion 
surveys (Taylor, 2000). 

Online research may be more effective in 
addressing sensitive issues. Respondents seem 
to be more willing to reveal information about 
their experiences with sensitive conditions 
(i.e. anxiety disorders, ovarian cancer, 
incontinence, erectile dysfunction) in online 
surveys. Moon (1998) found that consumers 
revealed a great deal of personal information 
when completing a computer-mediated 
survey. 

In general, computer-assisted 
self-administered questionnaires have been 
found to reduce the tendency to engage in 
socially desirable responding compared to 
interviewer administered surveys, though they 
are no better at avoiding this than 
self-completed paper questionnaires in this 
respect (Finnegan and Allen, 1994; Martin 
and Nagao, 1989; Rosenfeld et al., 1993). 


Online qualitative research 


Online technology has provided new 
opportunities for qualitative researchers, too. 
Some initial efforts have centred on 
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replicating traditional focus group interviews 
with real-time online focus groups. Others 
have involved special Internet “chat rooms” 
to hold what are, in effect, continuing 
conversations with individuals and groups 
who could not easily be brought together at 
one time or in one place. Yet another 
approach has been to conduct focus group- 
style interviews via group support systems 
(GSS), whereby a small group of respondents 
answer questions using sophisticated software 
on workstations that are connected by a local 
area network (Lewis, 1987). 

While there are concerns about the 
representativeness of online survey samples, 
this is less problematic in relation to 
qualitative research where purposive sampling 
tends more often to be applied. The aim of 
qualitative approaches is to understand how 
individuals make sense of the world around 
them, but not necessarily to establish whether 
such perceptions are normative. Nonetheless, 
proponents have argued that it is possible 
more readily to convene geographically- 
dispersed participants through online 
qualitative research than with standard focus 
group methodology (Savage, 2001). 

Initially contacting informants for online 
data collection is substantially different from 
what consumer researchers have been able to 
achieve with more conventional data 
collection techniques. Traditionally, market 
research companies have made unsolicited 
contacts with prospective research . 
participants. In cyber-space this is called 
“spamming” and sometimes results in 
“backlash” or “flaming”, a profusion of 
caustic replies to the sender (Frost, 1998; 
James, 2000). Different methods must be 
used to invite consumers to participate in 
research. 

As already noted, sampling frames are also 
problematic in online research because people 
change their e-mail providers or e-mail 
addresses much more frequently than typical 
respondents change their mailing addresses. 
Some researchers have found high 
undeliverable rates when using e-mail 
addresses (Opperman, 1995; Frost, 1998; 
Dommeyer and Moriarty, 2000). However, 
this may be due to potential respondents 
employing anti “spam” or junk filters on their 
mail applications. During recent work on the 
new NHS interactive Website, the present 
authors discovered that at least one 
respondent who had submitted a health 
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information query to the new service failed to 
receive her response for this reason. Her 
e-mail software did not recognise the NHS 
response e-mail address and deleted the 
message on her behalf (Nicholas et al., 
2001b). 

Once the initial contact barriers have been 
overcome, online research provides a number 
of distinct advantages to researchers. As 
noted, answers to open-ended questions may 
be much richer in an online context than in an 
offline context (Mehta and Sivadas, 1995; 
Comley, 1997; Schaefer and Dillman, 1998; 
Dommeyer and Moriarty, 2000; Taylor, 
2000). Computer-mediation creates an 
environment in which respondents appear to 
be more willing to disclose personal 
information about themselves (Moon, 1998). 
This observation in quantitative surveys 
clearly has important implications for the 
potential of online platforms in conducting 
qualitative research where all responding is 
open-ended. 

So far. online focus groups have received 
mixed reviews (Curasi, 2001; Savage, 2001). 
‘The commercial market research community, 
for instance, is divided over the use of online 
focus groups. Some practitioners feel that 
important non-verbal cues are missed online 
but would be observed during face-to-face 
interviews. Online focus groups are also 
criticised because the online group dynamics, 
one of the greatest advantages of focus 
groups, occurs very differently in a 
computer-mediated environment. Some 
online focus groups have had disappointing 
results, with participants typing in one- or 
two-word responses to the questions asked or 
to other informant comments (White, 2000). 

Other researchers argue that online focus 
groups have their advantages, including the 
fact that people with online access are a good 
population to query for companies selling 
products and services over the Internet. 
Costing about one-fifth to half the cost of 
traditional focus groups, online focus groups 
are sometimes recommended to pre-test more 
traditional focus groups. 

Within a GSS framework, direct 
comparisons with traditional focus groups 
have shown that the online methodology can 
serve as a useful alternative to its offline 
counterpart (Soutar et al., 1996; Sweeney 
et al., 1996). With the GSS approach, a group 
interview is run by a facilitator assisted by a 
technical “chauffeur”. Participants receive 
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open-ended questions on their workstations 
and input their answers in open text form. 
These responses are collated centrally by the 
chauffeur, whose screen is also visible to 
participants through an overhead projection 
system. The facilitator also has sight of all this 
material and prompts participants with a 
series of questions, ensuring as far as possible 
that all members of the group contribute. As 
with an offline focus group, part of the 
facilitator’s job is to ensure that the group 
discussion stays on track and does not go off 
on irrelevant tangents. This procedure has 
been found to produce successful focus group 
research in which all respondents participate 
and where the emergence of a dominant 
respondent is unlikely to occur. This online 
qualitative methodology can generate a 
wealth of information from respondents and 
because the “discussion” is conducted in a 
written text format, the “results” in their raw 
form can be produced immediately at the end 
of the session (Sweeney et al., 1997). 

Curasi (2001) compared depth interviews 
collected online with depth interviews 
conducted face-to-face. The online interview 
dataset included some of the strongest and 
some of the weakest interviews in the 


investigation. Under some conditions, online 


depth interviews can provide a useful 
complement to the traditional face-to-face 
interview. With online focused interviews, 
there is no need for transcription of 
interviews, because respondents provide their 
contributions in written form (Tse, 1998). 
Follow-up probes can take place throughout 
the entire research process and not just at the 
time of the interview itself. Additional 
questions that come to mind after the 
interview can be e-mailed to respondents. 

Respondents who participate online may 
allow for easier member checks, a technique 
of testing hypotheses, data, preliminary 
categories and interpretations with 
informants. This method is believed to be one 
of the single most crucial techniques for 
establishing credibility (Guba and Lincoln, 
1989; Wallendorf and Belk, 1989). Online 
research designs allow for greater 
triangulation of methods or approaches 
— which can yield more robust data. 

In conducting online research, researchers 
need to distinguish between committed and 
less committed informants. Those who are 
motivated may yield rich data, while those 
who are not will yield very little. The latter 
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may not be worth chasing up later. Personal 
contact — face-to-face or on the telephone 

— with potential respondents is better than 
e-mail for initial approaches. ‘Then, when the 
initial questions are sent, interviewees should 
be informed that the more detailed their 
answers the better. Follow-up questions 
require additional time to complete the 
interview, therefore additional time should be 
allotted for computer-mediated interviews. 


Accuracy of online research 


One test of the credibility of any new data 
collection method hinges on its ability not just 
to describe phenomena, but more especially 
to predict behaviour reliably and accurately. 
Taylor (2000) reported on a test study with 
online surveying in the context of the 1998 
US gubernatorial and senatorial elections. 
The winner was correctly projected in 21 out 
of 22 races (95 per cent). In comparison, 49 
out of 52 (94 per cent) telephone polls that 
were published in Hotline or posted on the 
CNN Website for these same races made 
correct projections, statistically an 
insignificant difference in success rate. Of 
course, “per cent correct” is a crude, 
potentially misleading indicator of the 
accuracy of election forecasts. It is also 
important to look at the accuracy of the 
election forecasts in terms of votes cast for 
candidates. 

In computing the degree of error in 
predicting the election results, online surveys 
performed comparably with telephone polls. 
Taylor (2000) reported further comparisons 
between online (Internet) surveys and 
telephone surveys in the measurement of 
political attitudes and behaviour. With 
weighting of data, online surveys and 
telephone polls were found to perform equally 
well for much of the time. The use of 
demographic weighting alone was sufficient to 
bring most online variables very.close to the 
replies in the parallel telephone survey. 
Further weighting for voting propensity 
added little to the accuracy of these surveys. 


Conclusion 


Online research has been a growth 
phenomenon in academic and commercial 
contexts. It appears as a natural progression 
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given the widespread penetration of 
computer-mediated communications 
technologies and increasing use of the 
Internet and other interactive 
communications systems by government, 
business and private citizens. There is no 
doubt that online research is a convenient way 
to collect data from populations that have 
adopted these technologies and utilise them 
on a regular basis. Electronic surveys can 
facilitate the speedy distribution of - 
questionnaires to large numbers of potential 
respondents and the rapid processing of data. 
In the online environment, automatic 
question routing and pre-determination of 
question and response option presentation 
formats reduce the demand on interviewers or 
respondents and, in turn, preclude many 
sources of response error. All this represents a 
positive development. 

Online research is not the same as offline 
research, however. The decision to use online 
research must take into account the 
availability of respondent samples and the 
type of data required. Any attempts to make 
direct comparisons between online and offline 
surveys in multi-mode research studies should 
be aware of and take into account the 
differences in nature of responding and 
quality of data each type of research can 
produce - even when essentially the same 
questions are being asked. 
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Abstract 


This article reports on a study undertaken to explore the 
feasibility of using a participatory research approach as a 
method for determining information needs. 
Dissatisfaction with the use of quantitative methods and 
techniques in information needs research resulted in a 
gradual move towards the use of qualitative methods 
focusing on the users themselves in determining their 
information needs. Participatory research is a qualitative 
research methodology that challenges the principles and 
practices of objective, detached, quantitative research 
approaches. The use of participatory research methods in 
this project resulted in the identification of reliable and 
relevant information needs. These results can serve as an 
example for the increasing use of qualitative techniques in 
information needs research and affirm that participatory 
research methods can be a valuable alternative in the 
area of information needs research. 
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Introduction 


Participatory research operates from the basic 
premise that every human being has worth 
and should be treated with respect regardless 
of that person’s status in society (Servaes, 
1999). It is a qualitative research 
methodology whereby people themselves have 
a voice in studying themselves and their 
situation (White, 1994), facilitating 
communication and understanding across 
cultural divides. Research is not abstracted 
from the society in which it operates (Servaes, 
1999). After the democratic elections of 1994, 
South Africa is still in the process of social 
change and transformation and the need for 
reciprocal understanding of all components of 
this society is very real. A decision to conduct 
a participatory research project with coloured 
women, with the aim of identifying their 
information needs, proved to be both 
fortuitous and far-sighted as an in-depth 
literature study showed that not only was 
there no research done specifically on the 
information needs of coloureds in South 
Africa, but also pointed out an enormous gap 
in studies on information needs of previously 
disadvantaged women in South Africa. It was 
furthermore apparent that, although some 
exceptions venturing into the use of 
qualitative methods such as the critical 
incident technique and observation do occur, 
the use of traditional quantitative techniques 
are still the norm in information needs studies 
conducted with the formerly disadvantaged 
sectors of South African society. 

The aim of this research project was to 
investigate the practical applicability of 
participatory research methods in the field of 
information science. A unique element of 
information science is the notion of. desired 
information — the wish for information by 
persons in a variety of environments 
(Ingwersen, 1995). ‘Taking into consideration 
general developments towards the use of 
more qualitative research methods and the 
move towards a person-centred approach in 
information needs research, it was felt that 
participatory research, as an exemplary 
qualitative research methodology, would offer 
a viable alternative for information needs 
research in this South African study. 
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Historical development of participatory 
research 


Participatory research has emerged from and 

has been influenced by movements that 

share a vision of society without dominance 

— movements questioning the processes and 

purposes of their respective fields. The 

emergence of participatory research can be 

linked mainly to three trends: 

(1) trends in development; 

(2) re-formulating adult education; and 

(3) the social science debate (Maguire, 1987; 
Hall, 1984). 


Trends in development 

The roots of participatory approaches in 
development can be traced to the early 1970s, 
when people in the development community 
started questioning the top-down approaches 
predominantly used in the 1950s and 1960s, 
which targeted economic growth as the main 
goal (Yoon, 1999). With the help of foreign 
aid the rural backwater areas were 
“developed” by transferring technology and 
the socio-political culture of the developed 
societies to the “traditional” societies. 

This modernisation did not necessarily fit 
into the non-Western, traditional life of 
people in Third World countries. As a result 
of concrete experiences of failed projects, 
fingers were pointed at the exploitation taking 


_place, at the increased poverty resulting from 


development programmes, and the overall 
lack of attention given to human potential 
(White, 1994). 

The search for a new perspective can in 
many ways also be tied to the ideas of 
dependency theorists. Where the 
modernisation perspective regards the causes 
of underdevelopment as lying within the 
developing nation itself, the dependency 
theory postulates that the reasons for 
underdevelopment are primarily external to 
the dependent society — that they are the 
result of international structures which 
undermine the capacities of ordinary people 
to engage in serious inquiry about problems 
and issues of daily concern to them. The idea 
of the people taking part in their own 
development and the possible benefits thereof 
thus gradually gained ground. 


Re-formulating adult education . 
The term participatory research originated 
with adult educators in Latin America. Adult 
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education is built on the philosophy and 
techniques that treat adult learners as whole 
people, placing learners in the centre with 
control over their own learning processes (De 
Koning and Martin, 1996a). Educators were, 
however, confronted with the contradiction 
between this philosophy and their research 
practice, where learners were being treated as 
passive objects in the research process. 

In their re-evaluation of customary 
educational practices, adult educators in 
many parts of the world were inspired by the 
writings of Paolo Freire. In these writings 
participation is the key concept (Freire, 
1995). Freire’s philosophy of education and 
his ideas on participation are based on the 
principle that people are meant to be free 
from material and psychological oppression, 
free from patterns of life imposed by others 
that do not provide for the involvement of the 
people in the process of change (Thomas, 
1994). 


The social science debate 

Social science research methodology has 
traditionally been biased strongly in favour of” 
quantitative approaches. Much of the 
motivation for this came from a strongly held 
view that the social sciences should emulate 
the most advanced of the natural sciences 
(Hughes and Sharrock, 1997). These 
quantitative approaches start from the 
assumption that all knowledge is based on 
observable reality, and that social phenomena 
can be studied on the basis of methodologies 
and techniques adopted from the natural 
sciences. 

By “mimicking the methodologies of hard 
science” (Arnst, 1996, p. 115), the social 
sciences were, however, distanced from the 
social context which they professed to try and 
understand. Social scientists became 
increasingly frustrated and disenchanted with 
research that alleged to produce knowledge 
about people and social conditions while 
using methods which distorted the very reality 
(Hall, 1984). This dissatisfaction resulted in a 
gradual move towards the increasing use of 
more qualitative research methods. 

Qualitative research accepts subjectivity as 
a given, relying on the interpreted, 
inter-subjective and human nature of reality. 
Qualitative research follows the premise that 
human beings are not objects, and therefore 
strives for subjective understanding rather 
than manipulation of human behaviour. 
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Although qualitative research approaches 
are more organic and human, the question of 
why research should not also have a directly 
articulated social purpose was increasingly 
being asked (Arnst, 1996). Participatory 
research arose from a thorough questioning in 
the field of social research, succeeding in 
breaking with the practice of conventional 
accepted methods (Anyanwu, 1988). 

For the participatory researcher the guiding 
principle is the interest and priority of the 
participants, who traditionally were subjects 
of research (Kronenburg, 1986). 
Participatory research strives to see the 
environment of those being studied from their 
perspective — a human approach to the 
understanding of the human world (Servaes, 
1999). 


Applications of participatory research 


It has been argued that participatory research 
is relevant only in developing countries, and 
the question of the relevance of these methods 
therefore presents a challenge (Tandon, 
1988). From the literature studied, however, 
it becomes clear that, although many of the 
initial applications involved participation of 
developing communities in agricultural and 
health settings, participatory methods and 
ideas are by no means limited to developing 
areas. 


General applications of participatory 

research 

Participatory research methods have been 

used in a variety of disciplines in 

“Western/developed countries” over the last 

two decades. A glimpse at some of the various 

projects reported in the literature presents an 
idea of the diversity of areas of application: 

e Gaventa (1988) reports on participatory 
projects in the USA: in rural areas where 
the interest of groups such as minorities, 
women, and the poor may not be 
well-represented within the knowledge 
elite; projects that evolved out of concern 
with participation by the people in 
decisions affecting their civil rights, 
environmental movements and 
community organising. 

e MacDonald (1986) discusses the role of 
participatory evaluation and planning in 
community development in the UK. 
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* Hall (1984) speaks about the close links 
between people in different countries 
conducting participatory research 
— people active in women’s movements, 
the peace and human rights movements 
and similar areas of interest. 

* A book edited by De Koning and Martin 
(1986b) presents experiences and 
reflections of both Third and First World 
academics and practitioners in health. It 
offers a variety of perspectives from 
countries in Africa, Asia, Latin America, 
the USA and Europe. Issues of equity as 
reflected in gender, race, class and 
sexuality are major concerns of the 
contributors. 

e An article by Robinson (1999) discusses 
participatory research with people with 
severe medical conditions, emphasising 
the role people can play in research on 
their own conditions and situations, and 
with an approach which emphasises the 
importance of understanding their 
experiences in order that research be 
relevant. 

« Small (1988) reflects on participatory 
research from the point of view of a 
feminist political scientist in New 
Zealand. 

+ Other authors such as Braimoh (1995), 
Maguire (1987), Martin (1994) and 
Weiler (1991), discuss participatory 
research specifically from a feminist 
perspective. 


Participatory research applications in 

South Africa 

A literature survey clearly shows that, 

although most of the studies reflect the use of 

the methodology in areas related to 
development, participatory research is not 
unknown in South Africa: 

«+  Preston-Whvte and Dalrymple (1996) 
give an overview of a drama-based AIDS 
education programme run in black 
secondary schools in Kwa-Zulu, Natal, 
using a participatory research approach. 

+ The compatibility of the participatory 
research approach to social work in South 
Africa is researched by Van Rooyen and 
Gray (1995). 

* Botha (1994) reports on a summer school 
in participatory research held at the 
University of Transkei in December 
1994, under the auspices of the Research 
Capacity Building Directorate of the 
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Human Sciences Research Council and 
the Social Science Research and 
Development Forum. 

e Ayee (1993) completed a D.Phil. 
dissertation on rural community 
development following a participatory 
communication approach. 

¢ Van Vlaanderen and Nkwinti (1993) 
provide information on a community 
development project in the Ciskei based 
on participatory methods. 

« Ramphele (1990) uses a participatory 
research approach to document 
conditions of life in the migrant labour 
hostels of the Western Cape. 

e Participatory development thought in the 
field of health and agriculture in Venda is 
a topic of a study by Kellerman (1988). 


information needs research 


Quantitative research methods, as mentioned, 
have been challenged in the social sciences 
over the past decades, and the way in which 
the social scientist views and studies man in 
his environment has been questioned. 

A similar dissatisfaction with the results of 
traditional studies of information needs and 
information-seeking behaviour led researchers 
to begin questioning the assumptions 
underlying past research (Rhode, 1986). 
Quantitative methods that were adopted for 
measuring or counting things, such as the 
number of visits to a library or the use of 
certain resources, came to be regarded as 
inappropriate to the study of human 
behaviour (Wilson, 1981). This 
dissatisfaction with a quest for generalisation 
and depersonalisation of information 
provision and use stimulated the emergence 
of new qualitative methods of information 
needs research: 

e  QOne of the major breakthroughs was the 
development of a methodology 
concerned with the needs of individuals — 
in a variety of situations using situational 
theory. The basis of this theory is the 
assumption that the factor common to all 
situations is that people move through 
time and space making their own sense of 
the world in order to move through it 
(Rhode, 1986). The primary researchers 
in this area are Dervin and her colleagues 
(Dervin, 1977; Dervin et al., 1982; 
Dervin and Nilan, 1986). 
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- The critical-incident method was another 
“first” in innovative methods for data 
collection and is regarded as a very 
effective way of assessing information 
needs (Hewins, 1990). It is tied to the 
decision-making process in a specific 
situation and defines the criteria used in 
source selection and system performance. 

- The view of the individual as sense-maker 
(see Dervin et al., 1982) also underlies the 
work of Swift and colleagues in their 
outline of a system for social science and 
educational literature based on providing 
a series of multiple representations of any 
collection of material (Swift et al., 1979). 

- Another qualitative approach is seen ir 
the area of studying information needs as 
they arise in work settings or as the result 
of work tasks (Streatfield, 1983; Wilson, 
1981). 

- Hall (1981), in studying patterns in th> 
use of information, regards the prioritizs 
in value which users apply in the 
evaluation of information as a dynamic 
function of intended use. Hall disagrees 
completely with the idea that value 
consists only of things that can be 
measured. | 

¢ The INISS project (Wilson and 
Streatfield, 1977; Wilson et al., 1979; 
Streatfield and Wilson, 1982) envisaged 
adopting an action research approach zo 
the problems of information provision in 
social services departments at the 
University of Sheffield. The underlying 
principle of the study was that users 
themselves present problems to be solved 
and are involved in the discovery of 
potential solutions to these problems 
(Streatfield and Wilson, 1982). 


Information needs studies in 
South Africa 
In South Africa, with a foot in both the First 
and Third Worlds, information needs studies 
should ideally reflect the needs of people 
representing both these worlds. A variety of 
information needs studies in South Africa can 
be found in the literature covering traditional 
library and information provision areas, but 
marginalisation of non-white people was 
present under the former political 
dispensation, also with regard to information 
needs research (Maepa, 1999). 

In a general overview of information needs 
studies Maepa (1999) comments that most of 
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the studies conducted in Africa are, 
furthermore, largely descriptive of the 
information needs of citizens, without 
applying any of the theories and techniques 
that have been developed by other researchers 
over the years. From examples in the 
literature one sees that, with the exception of 
a few studies such as those of Legoabe and 
Boon (1992), of Kaniki (1995) and of Maepa 
(2000), variations on quantitative 
methodologies such as questionnaires and 
surveys dominate. 


The use of participatory research 
methods to establish information needs 
Methods and methodology should not be 
seen as simple techniques and rationales for 
the conduct of research — they must rather be 
understood in relation to specific cultural, 
ideological and other contexts (Reinharz, 
1983). Information work in developing 
countries differs markedly from that in 
developed countries. Karelse (1994) proposes 
that information provision and services in 
these situations should move away from the 
conception of information and information 
servicing as something neutral, towards an 
understanding of information work as a 
dynamic, interactive process involving the 
people themselves. 

Qualitative research methods are most 
suitable for the study of information needs as 
they are concerned with discovering the facts 
of the everyday lives.of people, and thereby 
providing an understanding of the meaning of 
information in the lives of the people 
(Wilson, 1981). The use of participatory 
research as an alternative method of 
knowledge production with the group of 
coloured women chosen as the target group 
for this research project, presented a unique 
opportunity to realise the aims of qualitative 
user-centred information needs studies. It is a 
tool through which the experiences and the 
opinions of the women, as a group and as 
individuals, are acknowledged and valued in 
the process of identifying their information 
needs. 


Conducting the participatory research 
project 


Qualitative research design differs inherently 
from quantitative design in that it usually does 
not provide the researcher with a step-by-step 
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plan to follow (Schurink, 1998). It is 
noticeable, however, that even though no 
prescriptive methodologies exist, most of the 
researchers studied in the participatory 
research literature follow distinctive stages in 
their investigation. 

As this was not an actual developmental 
project, it soon became clear that it would not 
be simple to categorise and follow the series 
of steps and activities of the participatory 
research process strictly according to the 
examples of phases as found in the literature. 
Acting on an approach as suggested by 
Reason (1994) and Schurink (1998), the 
researcher thus studied what others had 
done, explored the range of methods 
available and then created her own steps that 
were suitable for the project undertaken. The 
phases according to which the project was 
conducted corresponded broadly with, but 
differed in detail from, the phases found in 
the literature. 


Phase one: planning the project 

The project was undertaken with a group of 
ten women belonging to a prayer group in the 
coloured community of Eersterust, near 
Pretoria. In the process of searching for 
possible subjects with whom to undertake a 
participatory research project, a colleague of 
the researcher suggested that women in this 


‘community be approached as she was already 


involved in some development projects in the 
community. 


Phase two: entering the community 
Credibility is a factor of utmost importance 
when planning to conduct a participatory 
research project, and the co-operative and 
trusting relationship of the colleague with the 
people of Eersterust greatly facilitated 
entrance into the community. At the initial 
meeting at a nursery school that formed part 
of the development project, the involvement 
of a group of women belonging to a prayer 
group was offered. After a subsequent 
meeting with all the members of the group 
they indicated their willingness to be part of 
the research project. The prayer group is an 
interdenominational group consisting of 
about ten women from all walks of life who 
meet for prayers regularly every Tuesday in 
alternating homes. The ages of the women 
vary, the youngest being in her mid-thirties, 
the oldest in her late sixties. 
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Phase three: practical execution of the 

research plan 

Negotiation of the aims of the research is an 

integral component of participatory 

methodology. Once this had been decided by 
the group, the women took an active and 
informed part in establishing the directions of 
the research. The following are some of the 
decisions made by the participants in 
collaboration with the researcher: 

e deciding on the time, place and frequency 
of meetings; 

¢ the selection of the topics for discussion; 

e the decisions concerning methods of data 
collection and recording; 

- the categorisation of the information 
needs identified; 

e critically exploring explanations for the 
needs that were identified in the course of 
the discussions; and 

e deciding what they were going to do with 
this information. 


Phase four: reflection and analysis of the 
process 

The familiar informal format of the meetings, 
and the fact that the information needs 
identified were recorded by the women 
themselves, contributed to a continuous 
process of evaluation and deliberation. 
Discussions on the progress and outcomes of 
the research in the light of the experiences of 
the participants thus formed an essential part 
of the meetings. This resulted in 
modifications in the direction and execution 
of the project, initiated by the women, as the 
need arose. 


Phase five: withdrawing from the 
community 

The time allocated for the planned research 
was conveyed to the participants at the start of 
the project, and withdrawal took place 
gradually taking into consideration the 
emotional attachments that had been formed 
between the researcher and the women in the 
research group. 


Assessment of the research project 


When studying the literature of participatory 
research one is struck by the wide variety of 
interpretations on how participatory research 
projects can be conducted under various 
circumstances and diverse situations. In spite 
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of many complexities and often differences in 
approach, there are, however, basic 
underlying principles that should serve as 
guidelines when attempting this type of 
research. 

The main focus of this project was to 
investigate the application of participatory 
research techniques in a non-developmental 
subject area. The aim when analysing the 
process is therefore to see to what extent the 
implementation of the project conformed to 
the requirements and theoretical concepts 
that are referred to in participatory research 
literature. 


Assessing the pre-requisites set for 

participatory research 

° The assumption that adults are capable. 
Capable of learning, of changing and of 
acting. This assumption was implicit 
from the start of the project planning 
stage. The women in the group were 
involved as equal, capable partners from 
the beginning and many decisions were 
made and new ideas initiated by them 
throughout the course of the process. 

- Knowledge creation and empowerment. 
Information needs was a concept that the 
women in this study had not consciously 
encountered before. Their active 
involvement in the entire research process 
challenged and enabled.them to reflect on 
ways to discover and create methods in 
which information needs could be 
identified and discussed. Empowerment 
through the creation of knowledge is an 
important outcome of participatory 
research projects. Being able to articulate 
and systemise their newly-identified 
information needs means that these 
women have been empowered to be able 
to use this deepened and enriched 
knowledge within their community in a 
meaningful way. 

+» Participatory research as an educational 
process. The unique nature of this project, 
combining participatory research with 
information needs research, provided a 
learning environment in which the 
women could identify needs that they had 
never consciously thought of or 
verbalised, and then to understand these 
needs and look at them in a critical 
manner. 

* One of the fundamental issues in 
participatory research is the departure from 
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the traditional objective researcher- 
researched relationship. The setting of this 
project in the homes of the women, 
being part of a prayer group, would 
under any circumstances be contra- 
indicative of objectivity. Even though 
they were always aware of the fact that 
research was in progress, the lack of any 
formal data collection methods such as 
questionnaires also served as a 
contributing factor to the absence of 
traditional scientific neutrality. 
Participatory research is based on a process of 
dialogue — co-operative inquiry by both 
researcher and researched. The issue of who 
controls the direction the research is 
taking is one that requires careful ongoing 
reflection throughout the research. The 
researcher made a point of not interfering 
in the course of events even though the 
discussions were sometimes not focused 
on the research topic. The absence of the 
need for a traditional hierarchical 
research situation was manifested when it 
appeared that these concerns were 
unfounded, as there was always someone 
in the group who steered the conversation 
back to its original track. 

Participatory research is a problem-solving 
approach. Reciprocal initiative and control 
formed part of the whole process of this 
project. The women were directly 
involved in the selection of the topics for 
discussion, in the decision concerning 
methods of data collection and recording, 
as well as critically exploring explanations 
for the needs that were identified in the 
course of the discussions. 

Participatory research is a process of ongoing 
action. This flexible methodology 
facilitates a flow from study to reflection 
to action generally resulting in 
transformation of, and direct benefits 
for, the people involved. At the 
conclusion of this project, there was no 
formal plan envisaged as to how the 
research results could be applied to 
benefit the group of women or the 
community of Eersterust. However, 
some suggestions such as involving more 
women of the community in information 
needs assessment, and the possible 
publication of a booklet containing 
needed information identified during the 
research project, were offered. 
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Assessing other issues pertaining to 
participatory research 
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Power relationships are one of the first 
issues that need to be explored in a 
participatory research project. Even 
though it was made very clear from the 
beginning that this was to be an explicitly 
participatory research project conducted 
on an equal footing, a natural hesitancy 
was apparent at the first couple of 
meetings. The women in this prayer 
group have, however, many natural 
leadership qualities. Once they realised 
that the concepts of “power sharing” and 
decision making on all levels were meant 
to be taken seriously, they accepted the 
situation very easily. 

Ethical considerations need to be critically 

examined in a project of this kind. Some 

aspects that had to be taken into 
consideration were the following: 

— Confidentiality. This never arose as a 
problem. When asked for personal 
information from the individuals in the 
group, it was stressed that they could 
choose whether to provide the 
information or not, and, second, that it 
would be kept strictly confidential. 
However, they made it very clear that 
this was not at all necessary as they 
were proud of their work, and that they 
wanted to be mentioned by name in any 
report on the project. 

— Closely related to the above is the 
possibility of putting people at risk, as 
social repercussions could arise from 
publishing results of research done in 
community development. This was 
never an area of concern in this 
research project, as the participants 
were keen to be part of the publication 
process as mentioned above. 

Suitability of research methods: 

— Working with the group in an informal 
manner was ideally suited for this 
project. The prayer group was already 
an established entity and the idea of 
sharing and talking about problems a 
natural part of their group culture 
— group discussions were therefore 
neither strange nor threatening. 

— All the women in the group are literate 
and the written collection, analysis and 
summaries of findings, therefore, also 
posed no problem. 
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— Flexibility of work plans and activities 
was a major characteristic of this 
project as the structure and “agendas” 
of meetings were controlled by the 
women in the group as was seen in their 
deciding when and where meetings 
would be held, and what the subject of 
discussion would be. 

« Role of the facilitator/researcher. A possible 
danger reported in participatory research 
literature is the inadvertent enhancing of 
dependency by the researcher, very often 
in response to initial apathy from the 
community in which developmental 
research is being done. With this project 
it was very interesting to see how this 
researcher came to play a dual role in the 
prayer group. On the one hand she was 
“looked up to” as a university lecturer 
and researcher, but when it came to 
religious matters they were secure in their 
faith and naturally assumed that all could 
learn from each other. This attitude of 
self-assurance was soon carried over to 
the information needs discussions as the 
women claimed ownership of the project 
and dependency for leadership and 
guidance became a non-issue. 

e Time. In most of the literature studied, 
time is identified as a major factor in 
participatory research — time for 
developing rapport and trust, time 
required from the people with whom 
research is being done, as well as time 
spent by the researcher, as these are 
usually medium to long-term projects. 
This project was conducted over a period 
of about nine to ten months. It was 
fortunate in that Tuesdays were already 
set apart by the prayer group as their 
special day with no other activities 
planned. This meant that the research did 
not demand any extra time from their 
personal lives. Time commitment for the 
researcher turned out to be considerable 
as visits to the prayer group had to be 
fitted in between teaching and other 
regular work schedules. 


Assessing information needs results 


The aim of the study was to determine 
whether participatory research could be 
applied to the field of information science for 
the identification of information needs. It is 
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therefore necessary to see what needs were 
identified in the course of the project and to 
compare them with needs identified in some 
previous studies. 


Categorisation of needs identified in this 

study l 

The information needs areas that were 

identified in the informal discussions with the 

women of the prayer group were grouped by 
them as follows: 

+ Education of children. This was a subject 
that was raised regularly by all the women 
in the group and many sessions were 
spent, after documenting this as an area 
of concern, in discussing ways of getting 
the information and/or solving the 
problems surrounding the issue. 

¢ Other issues relating to children. Much time 
was spent on child-related issues, some of 
which may not fall strictly into an 
information-needs category. It can, 
however, be argued that if the parents had 
the necessary access to literature 
concerning the issues, to professional 
support groups, or to any such channels 
of communication and information, they 
would be able to handle the problems 
more efficiently. 

¢ Relationships. Many of the issues 
concerning children could be categorised 
under this heading, but the women felt 
that relationships between husband and 
wife should be discussed separately as 
information concerning marital issues 
was often urgently needed. 

* Employment. The lack of jobs is a major 
problem among this group of women 
— jobs for children, for themselves and for 
their husbands. 

e Health matters. Complications that may 
arise from illnesses, counselling teenagers 
on contraceptives, and the dangers of 
drug abuse are all areas where 
information is badly needed. 

¢ Welfare. Some of the women in the group 
were at times dependent on social welfare 
for money and food distribution. They 
felt that they did not know where to get 
information on how much help they were 
entitled to. 

* Housing. Many of the families do not own 
their own homes, but they felt that 
information concerning the rental of 
cheap housing in good areas was not easy 
to find. 
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° Legal issues, Due to a lack of money and South African studies are selected for 
thus access to proper legal counsel, mention: 


information is needed on: how to drafta ° 
will, who to get as witness, where to get 
an attorney if you have no money, how to 
go about divorcing your husband, whom 
to contact if child maintenance payments 
are in arrears, what to do if someone 
breaks a contract with you. 

- Finance. The women were very keen to 
get information on how to start your own 
business, how and where to invest your 
money, and how the stock market 
operated. 

-+ Politics The women were generally 
politically well-informed, but said that 
they needed to know where to find out 
whether they were still on the voting list 
and also when the next general election 
would take place. 

e The elderly. An issue that was raised 
consistently was the plight of the elderly 
in Eersterust. The women all felt that 
they did not know where to go to for help 
and advice when old people were abused. 
They felt very strongly that the social 
workers were not interested, that their 
church ministers did not know what to 
do, and that they themselves had no 
information as to how to handle such 
situations. 

* Consumer information. Information on a 
wide variety of subjects such as where to 
buy cheap cars, where to rent formal 
clothing for weddings, where to buy good 
fabrics for making clothes, where to buy 
certain foodstuffs, and so forth, is needed 
on a continuous basis. 


Boon (1992) in his study listed 
information needs according to 
development areas. Corresponding 
domains are found in his areas of 
economic development, political 
development, educational and intellectual 
development, social development, and 
human development. 

Manaka’s (1986) classification of the 
needs of blacks in South Africa as 
personal needs, societal needs, 
educational needs, and needs for decision 
making compare well with needs areas 
identified in this study. 

Tsebe (1985) found cardinal information 
needs as being educational, health, legal, 
and socio-economic; while Van Zijl 
(1987) concentrated on non-physical 
information needs, identifying 
educational, economic, cultural, social, 
and national needs. All these categories 
are represented in this study. 

The study of Fairer-Wessels (1989) on 
black women in a disadvantaged 
community was the only study found to 
concentrate on the needs of women 
specifically. She found information was 
needed in matters relating to health, 
employment and jobs, clothing and 
shelter, childcare and family, and 
consumer buying and financial matters. It 
is very significant to note how closely 
these areas resemble those identified in 
this study with coloured women. 


+ Other issues. Some issues raised during the Conclusion 

meetings were not documented by the When looking at the research design and the 

- women as information needs, but were practical implementation of the participatory 
mentioned as problems encountered in process as it was described and assessed in the 
their daily lives. These discussions previous section, it can be concluded that the 
touched on crime and safety, race objectives of the study were athieved: 
relations in the “new” South Africa, ¢ Within the demarcated limitations, the 
transport problems, and problems with basic pre-requisites for a participatory 
neighbours. research project were met. 


Comparison with information needs 
identified in other studies 

It is interesting to note how many of the needs 
identified in this study correspond with those » 
identified in other surveys, affirming the 
universality of identifiable information needs 

of members of society. Just a few significant 
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Other related issues to be taken into 
consideration in the participatory 
research process were also addressed with 
positive conclusions. 

The practical implementation of the 
participatory research process resulted in 
a comprehensive list of identified 
information needs. Although one has to 
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be cautious in generalising from the 
results obtained, it can be concluded that 
the information needs that were identified 
by the women are of considerable 
significance in terms of comparison to 
similar studies done on information 
needs. 


Researchers in South Africa should address 
the challenge of using participatory research 
techniques and collective investigation. 
Although this study cannot be regarded as 
“developmental” in the true sense, the 
project, being conducted within a coloured 
community, cannot be divorced from 
contemporary political and socio-economic 
circumstances in South Africa. Conventional 
models of research place the researcher in a 
dominant role, whereas participatory research 
brings the researcher and participant together 
in a different way. This people-centred 
approach could therefore, in a small way, 
bridge gaps and serve as an example and as a 
challenge to transform existing structures, 
relationships, practices and inequalities. 

Research influences the direction in which 
an academic field moves and every aspect of 
our work is influenced by the particular 
paradigms out of which we choose to operate 
(Maguire, 1987). This study aimed not only 
to identify and “list” the information needs of 
the women participating in the project, but 
attempted to facilitate the process of learning 
and knowledge creation. Reflections on the 
experiences, problems, failures and successes 
encountered in the course of this project can 
serve as encouragement and guidelines for 
other researchers planning to enter this arena. 
Obtaining reliable and relevant results from 
such an approach confirms the practical 
applicability of participatory techniques in 
this field of study and could serve as an 
example for the increasing use of qualitative 
participatory research methods as viable 
alternatives to quantitative techniques in 
information needs research. 
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Abstract é| l 

The intemet has been called the technology of the century 
because it is expected to reduce the development gap 
between developing countries and developed ones. This 
article examines the validity of that assertion. The researcher 
examines Internet use at two levels. The first level is the 
macrolevel of issues of Internet connectivity in developing 
countries and the second level is the microlevel of the 
usability of the World Wide Web (WWW) for information 
management in a developing country, Botswana. The two 
research methodologies of content analysis and case study 
were used for this study. The findings of this study are that 
entrepreneurs found a Website easy to use, but while there 
is a need for macropolicy to create national and global 
environments for using the Internet sustainable connection 
should not be universal, but should rather be based on the 
information management needs of a target population. 
Inherent infrastructural and socio-technical challenges 
should then be tackled as part of the effort to create a 
sustainable Internet usage. 
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Introduction 


The literature describes the Internet as an 
essential part of the development process 
(Hoffman, 2000; Kole, 2000; Mansell and 
When, 1998; Ngwainmbi, 2000). It further 
appeals to development organisations to 
speed up the development process by ` 
adopting the Internet and modern 
information communication technologies 
(ICT) (Thapisa, 2000; UNDP, 2001; World 
Bank, 1998). This paper is a summary of 
research that examined the validity of those 
assertions in relation to technical and 
socio-economic conditions prevailing in 
developing countries. 

The main point of departure of the research 
was that information is a development 
resource that a community uses to fulfil its 
human needs as a result of the benefits that 
they receive as beneficiaries of 
socio-economic and technological progress. 
Some of these resources are finance, 
education, health, skilled personnel, 
infrastructure, appropriate environments in 
which to perform tasks, and raw materials. It 
is not the mere availability of these resources 
that facilitates development, but rather their 
use in a specific context. 

Schram (1996) and Mchombu (1998) 
argue that information is an essential resource 
in the development process. Menou (1993, 
p. 4), however, contends “contrary to the 
views of 1950 and 1960, information is no 
magic recipe for development”. The 
relationship between information and 
development is both complex and intricate. 
The type of media used to transmit the 
information further complicates the 
relationship. In the developing literature on 
information an impression is given that the 
Internet will enable developing countries to 
“leapfrog” and catch up with developed ones. 
This implies that the Internet will hasten 
information provision in the development 
process. 


Objectives of the research 


This research had two main objectives: 
(1) Ascertain what existing technical and 
socio-economic environments affect the 
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usability of the Internet as an information 
resource in developing countries. 

(2) Establish the degree of usability of the 
WWW as an information conduit in 
Botswana and other developing 
countries. 


The specific questions driving the objectives 
can be found in Table I. 


Methodology 


Two research methods were used; namely, 

content analysis and a case study. Over 300 

messages were analysed from three discussion 

lists dedicated to the Internet and 

development: 

(1) the Global Knowledge (GE) list; 

(2) the Department of International 
Development (DFID) list; and 

(3) the Africa Technology Information and 
Development (AFTI-DEV) list. 


The purpose of the analysis was to establish 
trends and issues relating to Internet use in 
developing countries. The case study was 
used to test the usability of the WWW as an 
information delivery tool in a developing 
country. The population of the study was a 
group of textile entrepreneurs in Botswana. 
The two methods were used sequentially, 
with data from the content analysis informing 
the process of the case study. 
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Population of study 


There are two target populations in this study. 
The first target population was the virtual 
community of participants in the three e-mail 
discussion lists. The second was the 
Gaborone Chapter of the Botswana Textile 
and Small Business Association 
(BOTSBOA). These entrepreneurs are part 
of the small, medium and micro-enterprises 
that the government of Botswana sees as an 
engine for growth. The same sector has also 
been encouraged to adopt information 
technology (IT) in pursuing its development 
goals. During the research process, these 
entrepreneurs from the textile sector were 
exposed to the Internet. A Website was 
constructed for them, based on their 
expressed information needs. The group was 
then asked to evaluate the usability of the site 
to meet their business requirements. 


Literature review 


Although only 6 per cent of the world’s 
Internet users live in developing countries, 84 
per cent of the world’s population lives in 
such countries (Futurist, 2000). The 
exponential growth of business transactions 
on the Internet threatens to exclude the bulk 
of the world’s population who live in the 
developing world and who do not have access 


Mable | Research themes and questions 
Research theme 


‘information needs 


wAccess 
1. Socio-cultural barriers 


2. Physical barriers 
olutions 
1. Identify an Information technology 
(IT) solution 


2. Design and install a Website 


3. Relevance of the Web as an 
information delivery tool in 
Botswana 


Research questions 


Ww N = UE BR W N eme W BD om 


. What type of information do SMME (small, medium and micro enterprise) entrepreneurs need? 
. What sources are currently used to provide information? 
. Are the available information sources adequate? 


. To what extent are gender, education dnd literacy levels limiting factors in accessing information? 
. What are other socio-cultural hindrances to information access? 
. To what extent do potential users have access to a computer with Internet connectivity? 


. What computerised databases exist to provide current information? 

. How much do users know about IT? 

. What are their opinions about IT? 

. Describe the specifications for an information Website? 

.. How should these specifications be adapted to meet the needs of our target population? 
. Does our database meet these specifications? 

. To what extent does my database fulfil the needs of the target population? 

. How should it be improved? 

. What is the degree of Web connectivity? 

. What are the policy issues around Internet connectivity and Web availability? 

. To what extent can the WWW be a tool for information delivery in Botswana? 
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to the Internet. Business on the Internet is 
concentrated among the 12 per cent of the 
world’s population who account for 94 per 
cent of Internet use, and who control much of 
the world’s wealth and information (Hegener, 
1995). 

The United Nations Economic and Social 
Council recognizes the need to harness the 
growth of the Internet and to use it as a tool 
for information exchange in developing 
countries (United Nations Public 
Information, 1999). Another United Nations 
organ, UNDP, notes that: 


... information communication technology is 
perhaps the central development issue at the 
dawn of the new millennium. Not only are the 
technologies the key to economic growth, they 
can impact on most pressing global issues 


(UNDP, 2001). 


This assertion emphasizes the link between 
development (which often includes business 
growth) and indispensable information 
communication technology such as the 
Internet. 

Ticoll (2000, p. 87) presents a contrary 
point of view. He reports that 
anti-globalization demonstrators at a G8 
summit in Japan denounced Internet 
connectivity by asserting “the Internet 
connection will not cure malaria”. There is 
obviously a degree of truth in the statement: 
connection alone is not a panacea for 
development problems (Ochieng, 2000). The 
value of the Internet in the development 
process is directly proportional to the degree 
to which those who use it can apply the 
information they obtain from it in the 


management of their day-to-day activities in - 


business or industry (Reinecke, 2000). The 
Internet has to be used to store, manage and 
disseminate information that is relevant to 
development if it is to be useful to developing 
countries. ‘The World Bank is concerned that 
unequal access to the Internet within 
developing countries may create a “digital 
divide” between those who have access to the 
Internet and those who do not. 

The literature further indicates that the 
growth of the Internet in developing countries 
is hindered by the fact that equipment is 
expensive, telephone lines are poor, electricity 
is unreliable, illiteracy is widespread and 
definitive guiding government policies are 
absent (Mbambo, 1996; Kole, 1999; UNDP, 
2001; Haddad and MacLeod, 1999). The 
situation is not uniform in all developing 
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countries (World Bank, 1998). The World 
Development Report (World Bank, 1998) 
states that countries such as Singapore, India, 
Thailand, Brazil and South Africa, that need 
to produce all of their own electronic 
equipment, have advanced further in Internet 
usage than those countries that import all 
computer components. Those countries that 
import fewer components are increasingly 
using the Internet to conduct business 
(Kirkman and Sachs, 2001). On the other 
hand, African countries that are emerging 
from wars or that are still engaged in wars, 
such as Somalia, Mozambique and the 
Democratic Republic of Congo, demonstrate 
the lowest levels of Internet usage and 
expansion (Jensen, 2001). For these countries 
being linked to the Internet is not a 
development priority. 

Kirkman and Sachs (2001, p. 61) contend 
that the IT “revolution offers powerful 
weapons to foster economic growth. It is time 
developing countries benefited from them”. 
They note that e-mail has proved effective in 
transmitting vital information about diseases 
in Africa. 


Research findings 


Content analysis of three discussion lists 
All three lists focused on the role of the 
Internet in the development process. The 
contributors to the lists concurred that the 
usage of the Internet in developing countries 
was embryonic. 

They identified the following issues as 
hindrances to the spread and usage of the 
Internet (our classification): 

(1) financial constraints; 
(2) education; 

(3) infrastructure; 

(4) content; 

(5) policy implications; 

(6) unequal access; and 
(7) human resources. 


While the three lists all concurred on the 
seven broad categories they obviously differ in 
the formulation of their responses in each 
category. While AFTI-DEV indicated that 
there was limited African content on the Web 
under the heading “Content”, GK indicated 
that there is limited human resources capacity 
to develop Websites that would increase the 
volume of developing content on the Web. 
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This suggests that many problems remain 
to be solved before the Internet can be 
developed and made widely available for 
business, education and leisure in developing 
countries. It is not enough to develop and put 
up a Website. Other vital factors such as 
illiteracy, training, equipment, rural-urban 
differences and government control all need 
to be taken into account. The issue of local 
content also needs further examination. 

The case study on which we report in the 
next section examines these overlapping 
- Issues in the context of the practical 
application of Web use in developing 
countries. 


Case study 


The case study revolved around the practical 
application of Internet use in a developing 
country. 


Target population analysis 

There are 858 registered manufacturing 
companies in Botswana. Dress making as well 
as weaving concerns are in the category of 
manufacturing companies. Of the 858,106 
(12 per cent) are textile companies. 

The group that constituted the research 
population for the case study were textile 
entrepreneurs who had formed themselves 
into an association, the Botswana Textile and 
Small Business Association (BOTSBOA). 
Table H illustrates the composition of the 
Gaborone chapter. 

Ten members of the chapter acted as 
respondents to the site evaluation 
questionnaire. Respondent entrepreneurs 
were asked to select those statements that best 
described their knowledge of computing. 
Table III indicates their responses. 

The low level of computer ownership and 
access to the Internet make digital 
information not easily accessible to this 
population. However, the existence of 
support organizations such as libraries and the 
Fedrieck Ebert Foundation, that support the 
sector and have digital resources, provide 


Table lf Composition of target population 


Gender Education 
Males 3 Primary certificate 
Females 24 Junior certificate 


First degree 
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Table Ill Knowledge of computers 


Use of computers Yes No 
aa a a 


| have never used a computer 60% (6) 40% (4) d4 
| have basic knowledge of computers 40% (4) 60% (6) 

| use computers often in my work 100% (10) 

| have never used an ATM machine 80% (6) 

| use it for e-mail 100% (10) 

I use it for WWW 100% (10) 

| use it for word processing 60% (4) 
This is the first time | am using WWW 


40% (4) 


20% (2) 
100% (10) 


opportunities for information providers in 
those organizations to be conduits for digital 
information. 


Information needs analysis 

The first step in producing the site was to 
establish the information needs of the target 
population and find ways of meeting them. A 
literature survey was conducted to find out 
how information is currently being provided. 
The research identified that the current 
information needs relate to information about 
markets, sources of fabrics, government 
schemes, information on how to write 
proposals and on short courses. Although 
some institutions providing such information 
were identified (such as libraries, extension 
offices and development agencies}, their 
information holdings (comprising books, 
pamphlets, etc.) were deemed inadequate in 
terms of currency, accessibility and 
responsiveness to the needs of the information 
society (Mchombu, 1998). Most were printed 
sources housed in buildings and locations that 
were not easily accessible. 

Mchombu (1998) lists areas in which small 
scale entrepreneurs needed information. At a 
meeting BOTSBOA entrepreneurs were 
asked to enumerate their information needs. 
Suggestions from the entrepreneurs, as well as 
suggestions found in the literature 
(Mchombu, 1998), were incorporated into 
this site. As can be seen in Table IV, the needs 
expressed by the entrepreneurs matched those 
stated by Mchombu. The content of the 
Website was based on these two 
complementary lists. 


Computer ownership A 


10 Owns one computer 1 
12 Do not own a computer | 26 
5 Has access to the internet 0 
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Table IV Information needs 


Stated needs Mchombu list | Items on site 
Markets Marketing information Markets 
Sources of fabrics Sources of raw materials Sources of fabrics 
Information on government schemes Financial information Information on government schemes 
Information on writing proposals Legal information Information on proposal writing 
Information on short courses Technical skills Training information 

Business management Banking 
Design and development literature review. The analysis of the 
The design of this site was influenced by the discussion lists also provided useful data for 
consideration that the users were neither testing the prototype — in addition to 
highly word literate nor computer literate. influencing the process of the case study. 


The design therefore had to be simple. In 
spite of the fact that it can easily be updated 


and made widely available to users, the Evaluation results 
WWW is not a tool that is accessible to most Mor oot . 
people in Botswana (Mbambo, 1996). We First impressions : 
When they were asked what their first 
therefore constructed the final product as a 
CD-ROM that could be modified for impressions of the Website were, all of the 


respondents (100 per cent) felt that it took too 
long to load. The time of day at which the 
exercise was done (14:00) may have 
influenced this response as the Internet 


touch-screen use and audio technology for 
use in areas without Web access. 

The actual development of the site in 
Microsoft Front Page® was outsourced in l 
January 2000 to INTOWEB, from Pretoria, usualy operates more slowly around this 
South Africa. The site was ready for initial time. All of the respondents (100 per cent) 


aa felt the site was attractive and that it caught 
running in February 2000. Between March = 
; . ; their attention. When questioned about how 
and June various corrections (following 


: : th A ; i 
several formative evaluations) were made and “SY responded to the index page (which also 


; i gives users directions as to where they might 
it was eventually ready for the summative ), 100 warin ene ledar 
evaluation in July 2000. 50/3 Be rn rere ae ae 


The final Website can be viewed at http:// the index page gave sufficient information. 


. i The observations showed that the 
www.intoweb.co.za/botswana (see Figure 1). , , l 
respondents also intently watched the site as it 
Data was collected at several stages during 


the case study. Several data collection loaded. They liked the brightly coloured 


: . ; drapery that decorated the site and the 
instruments were used in this research. These pery 


, ; i l pictures of their colleagues at a trade fair. 
included a questionnaire, observation, and a i ; 
Respondents pointed at the photographs in 


Figure 1 The opening screen amusement as they recognised their 
colleagues. This connection helped them to 
feel at ease in the context of an otherwise new 
experience. It is important to note that none 
of the entrepreneurs felt frightened or scared 
of the technology. Their attitude could better 
be described as curious and expectant. 





EE eg CORN EATS us 
Or FORMATE om eat RE 





Weldome to the home page of the Small Scale Textile Industry Ease of use 


‘Banking Services = am T ; H k) sector of the Small and medium Sized Enterprises (SMMEs) g ` 
Textila Mark aia > The purpose of this site is to provide current information for textile When they were questioned about how easy 1t 
ae ET EA sector entrepreneurs. The sita is based on the expressed needs : 
En ; of the textile sector entreprereurs was to use the site, 100 per cent of 
respondents indicated that it was easy to 
move around the site. Such an answer was 
\ more or less predictable since the site 
contained an ongoing “tutorial” that 

Designed oe hosted by ; . : . 

pussies, explained each of the items in the index page 
and why it was there. In addition to this, every 
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page had a drop-down menu with buttons 
representing each page. 


Suggested improvements 

On the question of what information they 

would have liked to see added to the site to 

make it more adequate for their needs 

respondents made the following remarks: 

* it 1s adequate; 

* [we need] more information on how to 
buy fabrics; and 

* [we need] more information on how to 
sell. 


When questioned about what other 
information could be added to the site in 
order to improve its quality, respondents 
indicated that the current contents were 
adequate both in terms of quaiity and 
quantity. The respondents all answered 
together by saying “e siame”, a Setswana 
expression meaning “it is fine”. 


Control of the media 

As they responded to the queszions and 
examined the site, the respondents talked 
among themselves and asked one another 
questions about the site and what they were 
finding. It was gratifying to see the excitement 
as they clicked on the blue buttons that 
opened other pages and provided them with 
more information. Although they were all 
first-time users, the media did not intimidate 
them. They seemed to be in control of it. 


Language 

The fact that the site was presented in English 
did not seem to inconvenience the 
entrepreneurs to any noticeable extent. The 
entrepreneurs informally translated the 
English into Setswana for each other and 
proceeded to explore the site and the WWW 
through the links provided. The language 
factor (the use of English) was not a major 
deterrent. 


Learning abilities 

The users proved to be quick learners. They 
were motivated to see how the Internet could 
solve their problems of access to information 
and how such information might improve 
their businesses processes and prospects. 


Sharing resources 
The sharing of computers in a group 
obviously helped these users to obtain 
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maximum benefit from the technology. They 
became one another’s lab technicians and 
instructors. The sharing did not deter them 
but enhanced the comradeship that made the 
exploration easier and more fruitful. 
Communal sharing is a highly regarded 
community value among African people. 


Sustainability 

The last question concerned the 

circumstances under which they would return 

to use this site. The following responses were 

received: 

* whenever I need information on markets 
(60 per cent); 

. when I want to advertise my goods (20 
per cent); and 

¢« when I need to know more about 
BOTSBOA activities (20 per cent). 


Synthesis of results 


The practical experience of using the Internet 
showed that entrepreneurs were willing to use 
it in order to solve their business-related 
problems. Users were not deterred by the 
language used (English) or by a new and 
essentially unfamiliar technology. Working in 
groups created a friendly environment in 
which users could ask their peers for help and 
discuss their findings with one another. 
However, the immediacy that is created by 
the Internet led to a disappointment when the 
users found that they could not trade over the 
Internet without valid credit cards. 

Both the analysis of discussion lists and the 
case study showed that the Internet 
environment in developing countries is not 
only embryonic, it is also uncoordinated and 
loaded with problems, both technical and 
socio-political, requiring both the government 
and civil society to solve them. The relevance 
of these findings goes beyond design issues. 
They incorporate other issues that concern 
the Internet, whether these arise out of 
discussion groups, chat lists or any other 
forums. They raise the fundamental question 
about whether developing countries should be 
pursuing the mirage of the Internet with such 
zeal when fundamental problems remain 
unresolved. Perhaps the Internet should be 
applied in certain sectors and not in all sectors 
of development? These are questions that 
need well-considered answers (Table V). 
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Table V Answers to research questions 
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Research questions 


What type of information do SMMEs entrepreneurs need? 
What types of sources are currently used to provide information? 
Are the available information sources adequate? 


Are gender, education and literacy levels limiting factors in accessing information? 
What were the other socio-cultural hindrances to information access? 


Do potential users have access to a computer with Internet connectivity? 


_ What computerised databases exist to provide current information? 


Findings in the case study 


Entrepreneurs depended on informal and oral 
information from colleagues 

They felt that current sources were inadequate 
because they did not give them all the informatior 
they required 

The majority of the members were women. None 
them had ever used the Internet before 

Most had a limited knowledge of English 
Although none of the participants had graduated 
beyond Junior certificate education, this level of 
schooling was not a barrier to accessing informati 
since they depended on one another for informati 
None of them had access to the internet 

Business Linkages database of BOTSBOA 


they could solve more personal questions 
(such as language usage) and use the Internet 
to.expand their businesses and make them 
vastly more profitable. 


BG What levels of IT knowledge and perceptions exist? Respondents had little to no knowledge of 
computing 
What are the specifications for a good multimedia database? One that meets the anticipated needs of a target 
How should these specifications be adapted to meet the needs of a target population? population 
Does my database meet these specifications? One should address specified information needs 
Ta what extent does my database fulfil the needs of my target population? It does not; it should be improved because users 
How should it be improved? want it to be of commercial value 
Although it supplied useful and requested 
information, the users wanted more 
It must be expanded to be responsive to the 
commercial needs of respondents 
What is the degree of Web connectivity? While an infrastructure exists, Internet connection 
What are the policy issues around Internet connectivity and Web availability? controlled by the private sector. This will limit acce 
To what extent can the WWW be a tool for information delivery in Botswana? to those who can afford it 
Botswana needs a multi-sector Internet policy that 
facilitates and enables e-commerce 
Because of current poor connectivity, the country 
may have to settle for convergence and 
standardisation between more than one more 
vE accessible kind of technology (such as radio and tt 
a a 
The application of the WWW case study Conclusions 
affirmed the findings of the content analysis 
that there is indeed unequal access to the While the case study has shown that first-time 
Internet, as well as a lack of policy on Internet users find the Internet easy to use, the content 
provision. The case study, however, did show analysis of the discussion lists indicates that the 
that entrepreneurs are keen to use the Internet environmental contexts and conditions in most 
for online trade. The small business sector, developing nations are very different from 
which is sustained by its profits, could benefit those in developed countries — and that nearly 
enormously from access to the Internet asan all developing countries still suffer from 
information source and as a medium for trade. disabling deficiencies, scarcities and shortfalls 
The study showed that if the policy issues that in numerous areas of development. The socio- 
inhibit access to the Internet were removed, economic, educational and political needs of 
“he and if users were given access to the Internet, developing countries are as diverse and 


complex (and often as intractable) as are their 
information needs. When certain necessary 

conditions for development and stability do not 
prevail in a developing country, mere access to 
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the Internet by a large number of citizens 
cannot suddenly remedy all their deficiencies 
and solve their problems (Table VI). 

The study has shown that the Internet can 
be an extremely beneficial development tool 
in developing countries, provided that certain 
problems are resolved and provided that the 
governments of developing countries 
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demonstrate that they have the political will to 
remove the obstacles that currently stand in 
the way of widespread Internet connectivity. 
While it is all very well to call indiscriminately 
for adoption of the Internet as a tool for 
development, the reality is that there are a 
number of issues that have to be resolved 
before the Internet can be used successfully as 


Wable VI Policy implications 





-urrent situation 


Policy implications 





stratified access by educated, gender, literacy and geographical location 


-ack of provision of computers in schools 

-ack of appropriate local content 

‘Mechanisms for combining, radio, digital and print modes 
Mhe private funding of Internet access 

-ack of coordinated South-South Internet usage initiatives 


‘African leaders do not demonstrate commitment to Internet issues 


«here are only small numbers of individuals who place content on the WWW 
-ack of coordination of institutions that provide and finance Internet education 
‘\ need for more role players to develop African content 

“Africans not participating in large numbers on such Internet bodies as ICANN 
current usage of the Internet is largely driven by the needs of technology and 

the market place rather than by development needs 
-imited band-width capacity to handle audio transmission 
oor telecommunication infrastructure 

mele centres that are privately owned and not in any way subsidised by the 

government 
=xcessively high import duties on equipment and restrictions on the use of 
telephones 

“African languages are not used on the Internet 


«scattered and isolated virtual practitioners 


Whe limited use of the Internet in distance education 
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Develop Internet provision policies that will enable usage by 
every sector of the population (but especially by the 
disadvantaged, the uneducated and the underprivileged) 
Devise ICT policies that will empower computer education 
in all schools 

Train and educate people so that they themselves will ba 
able to place relevant local content on the Internet 

Develop appropriate information policies that encourage the 
convergence and complementary use of technologies 

Involve governments in funding access and in encouraging 
open competition 

Development of appropriate information exchanges between 
developing societies 

Encourage and establish appropriate government protocols 
that facilitate Internet access and commitment to 
appropriate universal Internet access and usage 

Develop capacity in this area and pricing policies that 
facilitate affordable hosting, developing and publishing 
Develop education policies that coordinate and facilitate 
computer literacy 

Development of local capacity to develop and disseminate 
local content 

Government should make specific efforts to lobby for 
African participation on Internet driving bodies such as 
ICANN 2 
Identify specific developmental areas in which the use of 
the Internet can benefit an enormous number of people 
with a minimal outlay of expense 

Remove government polices that prevent private 
broadcasting 

Design policies to create and upgrade telecommunication 
capacity and thus provide adequate telecommunication 
infrastructure in the shortest possible time 

Implement government subsidies and sponsorship of tele- 
centres as a matter of urgent policy 

Develop trade policies that encourage importation of the 
necessary kinds of technology and the abolition of import 
duties on equipment of this kind 

Education and empowerment of Africans so that they can 
use their own languages on the Internet 

Create virtual communities that enable isolated people to 
communicate with others in a virtual environment 
Increase the use of the Internet in distance education 
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a developmental tool. These issues have been 
described at some length by the researcher in 
the text and relate mainly to the kind of 
infrastructure that is essential in any country 
before the Internet can function with 
maximum efficiency. 

The site met the expressed information 
needs of users. It provided information that 
users had said they would like to have. 
Exposing users to the Internet also created 
new information needs, in particular a need 
for information about trading on the Internet. 
While they did not want more data on the site, 
they wanted a site of real commercial value to 
enable them to start trading. It is not 
sufficient to provide information that informs 
potential buyers about where material is 
located. When buyers receive such 
information, they should be able to act on it 
immediately. 

The Internet has a potential to provide 
current information and to facilitate 
communication among many sectors of the 
population other than the small-scale business 
sector. Any sustainable adoption and usage of 
the Internet would require a careful 
sector-by-sector needs analysis. Specific and 
situation-based Internet provision is 
recommended rather than indiscriminate and 
wholesale national provision. Needs analysis 
and market research should precede any kind 
of Internet provision. Providers, suppliers and 
designers should examine every aspect of each 
sector’s needs — as well as each sector’s 
readiness to use the Internet before 
facilitating access for that sector. If it is used 
in this way, the Internet will serve a specific 
function in a specific situation and therefore 
provide maximum benefit to a particular 
group of people (rather than random benefits 
to a diffuse and undefined population). The 
Internet should be used as a precise and 
effective tool in any process that facilitates 
development — not merely as an end in itself. 
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Introduction 


Excellent collections and costly subscriptions 
are rendered useless when users cannot 
effectively utilize them. The library setting, 
librarians’ lack of expertise, and static and 
inadequate organizational structure inhibit 
utilization. With papers readily available in 
electronic format even before their physical 
publishing date, powerful online database 
systems offering customized information 
services, and alert services sending arrival 
messages of requested papers via e-mail to 
save them a trip to the library, today’s library 
users are provided with information services 
like never before. Nonetheless, Korean 
academic libraries are not making progress as 
they should to optimize use of new 
technologies. 

The quality, effectiveness and efficiency of 
library services matters the most to the users. 
Yet, many Korean librarians have no other 
subject expertise except that of their own 
major field, i.e. library and information 
science. The normal sequence in becoming a 
librarian in Korea is to earn the librarian 
certificate following completion of an 
undergraduate program in library science. 
With such identical academic backgrounds, 
that give no opportunity to gain subject 
diversity, ineffectiveness in meeting user 
needs is the obvious result. What Korea has is 
a problem in the educational system that has 
resulted in the current situation. Yet, the issue 
at hand is not the system itself as much as the 
dissatisfying quality of user services. 

In the case of academic libraries, a feasible 
plan to enhance user services is to organize a 
library into subject divisions, with 
professional librarians located at each one of 
them. This plan is targeted to increase 
gradually the subject expertise of librarians 
working in each subject division through 
their experiences with users. To carry out 
this new modified organization, the 
conventional library setting needs to be 
changed from placing books according to 
their forms (e.g. monograph publications, 
periodicals and reference books), to 
organizing them according to their subjects 
(e.g. philosophy, economics, law, physics, 
computer science). There will be — what can 
be called — many separate “subject libraries” 
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within one library building and the users, 
who are usually searching for information on 
a specific subject, will no longer have to go 
around the whole library building, because 
their needs would be met on a single floor or 
section. The user service librarian’s job 
content will be changed accordingly, to 
concentrate on servicing users on specific 
subjects. The subject librarian will, at the 
same time, take care of reference services, 
SDI, DB instruction and book selection on 
the same subject. Previously existing discord 
between the book collection, user service 
librarians and users will, thus, be removed, 
as the new setting will permit 
interconnection of work within the same 
subject. For the users it would mean a one- 
stop service and also a realization of user- 
centered services. Taking the transformation 
a step further would be to allow technical 
services to be taken care of within each 
subject library as well. 

What has been presented above is called a 
subject division structure. It organizes 
libraries into subject libraries and the 
librarians’ job contents accordingly. There are 
two types of subject division structure. In a 
hybrid type, user services are taken care of 
within a subject library, as portrayed in the 
former part of the description. In a perfect 
type, technical services are taken care of 
within the subject library in addition to user 
services, as briefly described in the latter part. 
This article describes how Korean academic 
libraries came to embark on reorganization, 
several problems that face academic libraries 
in Korea and a case study on how Sejong 
University Library improved user services 
through implementing a hybrid type of 
subject division structure. 


Background to restructuring in Korean 
academic libraries 


In recent years there have been numerous 
writings with regard to total quality 
management, team-based organizations and 
staff empowerment. Improvement on the part 
of librarians provides a good reason and 
purpose for restructuring. However, the initial 
restructuring of Korean academic libraries 
resulted from changes associated with 

the following. 
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Library automation 

Its introduction had quite an impact. 

Time consumed in classification and 
cataloguing has been significantly 

reduced by, for example, a 

commercial MARC DB system. More time 
and effort have become available for user 
services. 


Information technology and user 
preference 

Rapid growth in this area changed the 

way in which information is delivered 

and how users want to receive information. 
Asking for librarians to search DB was 

no longer necessary as the search process 
became easy enough for users themselves 

to conduct. A trend for direct searches of 
all kinds of information featured in 
academic publications, graphs and data is 
growing. Academic libraries need to satisfy 
these kinds of users in a variety of ways, 
including such measures as wider utilization 
of Inter Library Loan and Document Delivery 
Services. 


Outmoded traditional hierarchical 
structure 

The Korean hierarchical library structure, 
with its emphasis on checks and controls, 
is too slow to react to user demands. 
There is a need for more co-operation 
between departments. Checks and 
controls should exist only when 

absolutely necessary. The present situation 
demands task forces to achieve goals in 
shorter time periods, flexible organizational 
structures and increased mobility (Shapiro 
and Long, 1994). 


Team-based work groups . 
Increasingly, more activities and processes 
are better achieved through team-based 
work groups. Many libraries have begun to 
move into team-based organizational 
structures (Bender, 1997; Shaughnessy, 
1996). Teams will coalesce to address 
specific problems and will disappear once 
the project has been completed or the 
problem solved. Not only will team-based 
work groups be able to more quickly address 
an issue, but organizational reification is less 
likely to occur in this type of environment 
(Shapiro and Long, 1994). 
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Several problems that face academic 
libraries in Korea 


The following salient and peculiar 
circumstances pertaining to Korean academic 
libraries should be included in the 
restructuring process. 


Groundless acquisition process 

Most often, the same librarian is given the 
task of both the selection and acquisition of 
books. These individuals have barely enough 
knowledge or the time to review each book 
selection carefully on the basis of user 
interests. Thus, to keep up with the workload, 
their selection is done from the vendor’s book 
list/order slip for immediate ordering without 
much effort at examining the contents of each 
item. Libraries with annual acquisition 
budgets of over $500,000 are no exception. 
One or two librarians who are given the 
responsibility of the acquisition process are 
almost involuntarily forced to succumb to 
such prevalent malpractices if they are to 
manage the workload. There are no policies 
regarding balanced development of 
collections, let alone any policy to develop 
special collections, due to a lack of librarians 
involved in the process. 


The local library does a large portion of 
original cataloging 

A total of 50 to 80 per cent of the books 
bought by libraries are published in Korea. 
None of these books contain Catalog in 
Publication (CIP) and no national library in 
Korea carries out central cataloging. 
Therefore, local libraries have to do it on their 
own. On average, it takes about two to six 
months to complete original cataloging and to 
place the books on the shelves for users. The 
lengthy delay is too serious a problem to leave 
unchanged. Some relief may come from the 
union catalog found on the host computer of 
Korea Education and Research Information 
Service (KERIS)[1]. Participating libraries 
upload their own cataloging data in MARC 
formats. Other libraries can benefit by 
downloading existing data. Yet, because of 
slow and infrequent updates, the hit rate is 
too low to be relied on. Also, recently, some 
vendors have started to include MARC data 
with the books they sell. The libraries buying 
books from these vendors can log on to the 
vendors’ Websites to download pre-made 
data. While this service seems to make the 
cataloging process easier, there are some 
dangers in relying on such services. 
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Cataloging data provided by experienced 
librarians can be trusted for their accuracy 
and quality but not that provided by vendors. 
Moreover, when such events as strikes and 
insolvency at these vendors occur, libraries 
that rely on them for technical services will be 
affected. Despite the dangers, a growing 
number of libraries seeking opportunities for 
downsizing are accepting services that have 
resulted from the market strategies of the | 
vendors. 


Lack of subject expertise 

It has been over 40 years since library science 
was first taught at universities in Korea, but 
the profession itself has not been receiving 
much national recognition. One striking 
reason is that not many librarians are 
acquainted with subjects outside library and 
information science. It is a natural result from 
a system that grants librarian certificates to 
the holders of a bachelor’s degree in library 
and information science. Thus, all the 
knowledge on acquisition, classification, and 
cataloging is there but hardly the kind that is 
needed for effective selection of books and 
reference services for users. Not much use can 
be made from even the most core collections 
when users are not introduced to them. The 
need for staff with technological expertise 
cannot be neglected, but no longer can 
libraries afford to have a small cadre of 
technological wizards to manage all the 
technology matters. Rather, technology must 
be integrated throughout the library and 
especially in user services. 


Poor service quality 

Previous systems of interlibrary loan can no 
longer satisfy users who can easily access 
other libraries’ collections. The development 
of the Internet has broken down traditional 
boundaries to gaining information. This kind 
of user expects their librarian to make loans 
for them from the other libraries. However, 
the librarians are not very keen on scoring 
high on user services in such areas. 
Improvement in this area is crucial if the 
library is to put into practice user-centered 
services. The main factor that has caused the 
present standard of poor service quality is the 
functional structure of libraries that focus on 
collection, organization and utilization of 
information as the basis for the structural 
layout instead of user services. An important 
function of an academic library is its role as a 
service organization that supports students 
and faculty in their research and study. The 
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functional structure of a library tends to 
develop a strong bureaucratic system and 
inefficient communication that does not 
support the service wanted, subject division 
structures or team-based structures. 

There needs to be reorganization from 
former functional structures to new structures 
that permits mutual co-operation to solve the 
problem of lagging user services quality. 
Already some academic libraries in Korea 
have reorganized by adopting the subject 
division structure or the team-based 
organizational structure, and still more are 
following suit. The operation of subject 
libraries provides opportunities for the 
librarians to be directly involved with the 
faculty and students of the subjects of which 
they are in charge. 


Advent of a new organizational 
structure 


How, then, should organizational structures 
be developed to solve these problems and to 
respond to the new and somewhat volatile 
information environment? A subject division 
bases its organization on individual subject 
rooms or subject libraries in which different 
forms of information are located according to 
their subjects. In a perfect subject division 
structure, all tasks relating to one subject are 
carried out within the subject library. Typical 
tasks may include selection of information to 
be acquired by the library, classification, 
cataloging and user services on the 
information pertaining to the subject. A more 
flexible type is the hybrid subject division 
structure. It allows certain variations to suit 
the situations faced by different libraries. A 
large number of libraries that have 
reorganized themselves into subject division 
structures also use team-based organizations 
instead of the former bureaucratic structures. 


A case study: reorganization at Sejong 
University Library 


While there is no single“right” way to address 
improved service quality, the reorganization 
experiences of Sejong University provide a 
useful case study. User service staff will 
require not only a library speciality, but also 
the ability to acquire basic subject speciality. 
Library users increasingly seek more effective 
methods of using a library, DBs and all the 
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other useful services available for them. They 
also have subject-specific needs that require 
collaboration with faculty if the needs are to 
be met successfully. Also a dramatic growth in 
the availability of electronic resources in a 
distributed environment has, and will 
continue, to occur. No longer are information 
resources needed by library users available 
through only a few librarians with electronic 
information search skills. Rather, users have 
access to a variety of print and electronic 
resources available both locally and from 
remote locations around the world by utilizing 
both local and complex international 
networks. This results in more demands on 
the subject-specific user services. Without 
subject librarians with expertise on DB, 
robust services could not be provided 
(Shapiro and Long, 1994). 

New flexible organizational structures are 
required that can rapidly respond to an 
environment that is itself changing at 
lightning speed. 


Subject libraries setting 

Before Sejong University Library undertook a 
restructuring process, information resources 
were located according to the physical forms 
of library materials. There were three 
different divisions in the library for 
monograph publications, periodicals and 
reference materials. The restructuring process 
began simultaneously with the re-organization 
of the staff and resources as the library was 
moved into a new building in November 
2000. The old setting caused considerable 
time loss and inconvenience in searching for 
information on a specific subject, because it 
was dispersed according to their forms. The 
new setting has eliminated that problem. The 
new organizational structure was approached 
by taking into account user behavior. The 
main users of academic libraries are faculty 
and students who study specific subjects. 
Naturally, in most cases, these users come to 
the library for information on the subjects that 
they study. Their needs are centered on their 
subjects, therefore, in a way that is 
subject-oriented. Recognizing that need, the 
decision was made to provide a one-stop 
service for users by placing resources on a 
specific subject in one location. The library’s 
setting divided into five subject divisions: 

(1) social science; 

(2) language and literature; 

(3) liberal arts; 

(4) natural science; and 

(5) the arts. 
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Subject librarians provide user services in 
these subject libraries. They also perform 
collection management, conduct mediated 
database searches for users and engage in 
library instruction. Figure 1 shows in graphic 
form the organizational structure at the 
library. Some of the noteworthy results from 
operating subject library structure and 
user-centered services will be discussed. 


Co-operation between subject librarians 
Given previous difficulties with collaborative 
projects that crossed divisional boundaries, a 
new approach was taken that removed some 
of the organizational barriers. Various 
publications of substantial academic value 
can be obtained free from international 
organizations, research institutes and other 
academic associations. Sejong University 
Library has been working on becoming 
recipients of these publications. As of June 
2001 the library has been able to compile 290 
Asia Development Bank (ADB) publications 
and 1,035 World Trade Organization (WTO) 
publications. During the process the library 
was Officially designated as a deposit library 
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by the ADB, becoming the fourth such one in 
Korea. When the project was started in 1999 
it was conducted by a junior librarian working 
full-time under the supervision of a senior 
librarian. However, after the restructuring of 
2000, it was changed to being done 
co-operatively by the five subject libraries on a 
part-time basis. The whole process of writing 
letters of request, sending them out, waiting 
for replies and sending requests again when 
no reply has been received is tedious and 
time-consuming. Not much efficiency was 
achieved when the junior librarian alone did 
it. Only after changing to the co-operative 
method were all requests for newly chosen 
domestic publications sent out in the proper 
manner, completing the first part of the 
project by June 2001. However, the rewriting 
of requests to non-replying institutions was to 
continue as needed. Further plans included 
expanding the operation to more international 
publications by December 2001. Working on 
this project has given a chance to see how well 
the librarians could work together 
co-operatively on a single project. The 
librarians were also satisfied with the result. 


Figure 1 Sejong University library organization chart after restructuring in 2000 
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Multiple user training 

Increasingly the library’s user services staff 
will be directly involved in assisting users with 
accessing electronic information resources 
and using these resources in teaching, 
research and learning. 

There are approximately 10,000 students 
and 260 academic staff using the library and, 
at present, library services for these users are 
provided by 20 professional library staff. 
Current numbers of periodicals are at 6,500, 
of which 6,000 are electronic journals. Sejong 
University is a research-based institution, 
strongly supporting research carried out in the 
university. The library, therefore, almost 
invariably makes purchases of resources 
requested for this research. The quantity of 
resources has been rapidly growing for that 
reason. There has been especially large 
growth in the number of electronic journals 
during the past three years, but slower growth 
in the use of these new resources. 
Consequently, much effort has had to be 
made to increase publicity and improve user 
instruction. Since the faculty and graduate 
students are the most frequent users of 
electronic journals and online DB systems, 
methods of provision of user education varied 
according to their needs. It worked best when 
the faculty were given individual instruction, 
while group classes were provided for the 
graduate students. 


One-on-one user training 
Announcements and brief introductions were 
given first during faculty meetings. Sign-ups 
for the private lessons were made after the 
announcements. Actual lessons were given 
during May 2000 by four librarians in the user 
services division and during February 2001 by 
each subject librarian to their own users. 

The faculty who signed up were trained by 
their own subject librarians. For example, a 
librarian representing natural science would 
train the faculty of physics. At the time, as 
requested by the faculty, the librarians visited 
their personal research offices. It took about 
one to two hours for each lesson. More faculty 
(127 faculty or 48.8 per cent of the total 
number) participated in the second round of 
lessons. 

The content of the lessons consisted of 
instructions on overcoming technical 
difficulties — such as installation of Adobe 
Acrobat Reader ~ and others that are not easy 
for the users to deal with alone. The input 
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process of profile data for using such 
convenient services as the alert service and 
thorough instruction on using a seamless 
integrated interface for electronic journals 
were the kind of instructions given. 
Introductions were also given on related 
electronic journals and online DB systems of 
each user. Responses from the faculty were 
mostly positive with some saying that they 
were greatly helped by it. 

For all their popularity these private lessons 
also had the disadvantage of taking too much 
time for librarians giving the lessons. 
Nevertheless it was very effective in increasing 
understanding and usage of new electronic 
resources. The statistics show that right after 
the user training was provided, in May 2000 
and February 2001, over five-fold increases 
were shown in the frequencies of electronic 
journals usage. User training has definitely 
worked in raising publicity and usage of 
electronic resources. 


Group user training 

No instruction is given in how to use libraries, 
how to search for information and how to 
utilize resources during the first 12 years of 
formal schooling in Korea. The education 
system has neglected to nurture 
problem-solving abilities in its pursuit of high 
scores In entrance examinations. At the 
beginning of undergraduate programs, these 
skills are addressed during freshmen 
orientations and the students will learn as they 
take on their courses and are required to do 
various reports. Yet, not many students are 
able to acquire sufficient knowledge to benefit 
fully and enjoy what the new information 
technologies are providing for them. What the 
library could do for those enrolled in graduate 
programs was to instruct them thoroughly 
before they despaired of how incapable they 
are in finding decent amounts of information 
on which to build their work. 

Training in groups was done for the 
graduate and post-graduate students 
throughout March 2001. Subject librarians 
gave instructions and hands-on 
demonstrations to the students of the 
subjects. Each different subject group was 
given introductions to electronic journals and 
resources pertaining to their fields of study, 
for an economics student could never be 
interested in how to search the IEEE. The 
classes were also acquainted with their subject 
librarians and how and why the new library 
setting came to be. Other useful services that 
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they might never have known about were 
explained to them. These training sessions 
were perceived to be very helpful by most of 
the trainees. 


Conclusion 


Reorganizing any library is not easy and there 
is no one method of re-engineering. Each 
university has its own particular situation that 
must be accommodated. Successful 
innovation within an existing organization 
cannot occur without systematic 
abandonment of obsolete practices and 
products. Reorganizing is iterative and 
mistakes can occur, but we must be flexible 
enough to keep what works and to abandon or 
adapt the rest. 

Sejong University Library reached a 
breakthrough decision point when it realized 
that all the pieces of its system division had 
user service at its core. The library’s users 
judge the quality of all of its organizations by 
their interactions with user service staff. So it 
was here that it was decided to place an 
emphasis on re-engineering. The creation of a 
“one-stop” information booth located in the 
part of the library where it would be easily 
accessible has been explored for future 
implementation. While in theory this seems to 
be an efficient mechanism for providing a full 
range of user services, numerous problems 
have surfaced inhibiting early 
implementation. 

Sejong University is an institution that has 
changed very little in the last 20 years with 
many long-term employees who have felt 
comfortable with the stability that little or no 
change had presented. However, fortunately 
many new librarians have been recruited 
during the last three years and they make up 
about half the number of working librarians. 
These librarians are young and active, and 
more open to new ways and changes. They do 
not hesitate to provide users with whatever 
service and information they may have the 
ability to provide. They are actively involved 
in publicizing subject libraries through the 
university library’s Websites, meeting user 
needs by introducing useful DB and 
collecting original data for users when 
requested. They are in the forefront of 
practicing user-centered services. Some of the 
subject librarians have an MA degree in 
Library and Information Science and have 
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also developed strong track records as 
managers of user services in the past three 
years. 

The recent series of user training sessions 
was a good example of implementation of 
user-centered services. Private lessons were 
given to the faculty because statistics showed 
that their use of the electronic journals was 
extremely low. More senior faculty were 
especially having greater difficulties with even 
the basic steps in using these electronic 
resources. The training made it possible for 
them to feel comfortable in using the new 
resources. 

A residual benefit of the increased 
collaboration was that a new appreciation of 
the skills and abilities of librarians has 
developed. The librarians have brought to the 
table subject expertise and strong ties with 
portions of the campus that have little or no 
experience with technology. These “new age 
librarians” are as comfortable with using 
hardware and scftware as they are with the 
information itself. If the library of the 
twenty-first century is to be more than a 
warehouse of old books staffed by a cadre of 
reference librarians, user service librarians 
must take the lead in forging new directions 
and new relationships with colleagues on 
campus. An old Korean proverb says: “Lots 
of beads there may be, but no jewels if not 
strung”. Perhaps now is the time for 
user-centered professional librarians in 
Korean academic libraries to create a jewel of 
a service by stringing together the beads of 
their skill and knowledge. 


Note 


1 KERIS is a government-funded organization and its 
mission is to establish a comprehensive education 
and research information service network. 
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Football fan power and the Internet: net gains? 
Caroline Auty 


Keywords Football, Interaction, Internet 


This pper examines the importance of the 
Interne: for supporters of football clubs. It looks at 
Web sites that allow fans to become involved in the 
running of their clubs or the decision-making 
process at a lower level. Supporters’ Trusts, 
independent supporters associations (ISAs), 
fanzines and various government initiatives all 
receive attention. The use of the Internet by fans 
opposed to Wimbledon Football Club’s intended 
move to Milton Keynes is highlighted. It is argued 
that the Web is an ideal forum for fan power, 
providing a cheap and effective means of 
mobilising support for campaigns in conjunction 
with treditional lobbying techniques. This is one 
area where the Internet is sure to have a sustained 
impact. 


The costs and benefits of the Internet as a 
marketing and communications tool: the 
attitudas, perceptions and experiences within 
the non-profit environmental sector in Scotland 


Lorraine Illingworth, Dorothy Williams and 
Simon Burnett 


Keywords Internet, Consumer attitudes, 
Marketing, Communications, 
Non-profit organizations, Scotland 


Discusses the findings of a study investigating the 
attitudes, perceptions and experiences of Scottish 
non-profit environmental organisations and the 
costs and benefits of the Internet as a marketing 
and communications tool. Aims te ascertain 
whethez the size of the organisation and the level of 
Internet use determines the perceptions and beliefs 
of non-profit organisations within the 
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environmental sector in Scotland and whether 
these factors also determines the costs and benefits 
experienced by Internet users. Finds that 
regardless of size or the level of use, organisations 
believe the Internet is a cost-effective way to 
market their organisations and promote awareness. 
However, attitudinal factors affect the level of use 
by small organisations. Overall the organisations 
within the sample have indicated that the Internet 
is a low cost, high benefit marketing solution. 


Accessibility and usability of a digital TV health 
information database 


Deborah Thompson, Peter Wiliams, David Nicholas 
and Paul Huntington 


Keywords Questionnaires, Older people, 
Disabled people, Health care, Information, 
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City University and the University of Sheffield 
have been commissioned by the Department of 
Health to evaluate the use of digital interactive 
television as a source of health information. The 
aim of this study was to evaluate access issues 
related to one of these pilot projects, the Living 
Health database. Nine older people and four deaf 
people tested the accessibility and usability of the 
database by attempting to find answers to their 
health questions. Their opinions were obtained 
using a combination of questionnaires, interviews 
and observations. Readability tests were also 
carried out to assess the reading level of the 
information content. The results gave an insight 
into the issues of accessibility and usability, and 
attempted to describe the individual experiences, 
difficulties, opinions and perceptions of the study 
participants. Recommendations were subsequently 
made for improving the accessibility and usability 
of the Living Health database to deaf and older 
people. 


The influence of English on Slovenian library 
terminology 


Polona Vilar 


Keywords Librarians, Terminology, Influence, 
Slovenia, United Kingdom 


The article describes the experiment that 
attempted to find out the extent to which English 
language influences the terminology of Slovenian 
library and information science. The results of a 
stemming procedure of Slovenian texts from this 
area, published in 1998 and 1999, were inspected. 
‘Three corpora were inspected, of 15,000 words 
each. Instead of words appearing in articles, stems, 
which were a result of the stemming procedure, 
were inspected. The goal was to find the amount of 
stems of English origin and thus to estimate the 
influence of English. A limit of 3 per cent was set as 
a boundary between significant and non-significant 
influence. The experiment found that English 
stems were strongly prevailing among all foreign 
origin stems. However, the amount of stems of 
English origin was 1.3 per cent, which was below 
the limit set as a significant influence. 
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Internet use in schools: an investigation into the 
experiences, abilities and attitudes of teachers 
and pupils in junior schools 


Helen Irvine and Peter Williams 


Keywords Education, Internet, Schools, 
Teachers, Children 


The Government’s pledge to connect every school in 
Britain to the Internet by 2002 raises many 
questions. The impact of the Internet in schools is 
studied from the perspective of teachers, who are 
responsible for equipping children with Internet 
skills. It focuses on the experiences of junior 
schoolteachers, responsible for the children’s 
development in all subjects. Teachers’ views were 
sought through questionnaires and interviews. The 
results suggest that most are very positive towards 
the Internet. Almost all felt that it would be a useful 
tool in education, with over two-thirds hailing its use 
as an essential skill. However, a number of problems 
were highlighted, such as inadequate training, 
limited facilities and lack of government support. 
Concern was also expressed over the dominance of 
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the Internet when other information resources, such 
as books and CD ROMs, may be more appropriate. 


Social change, industrialisation and public 
libraries: a theoretical approach 


Bülent Yilmaz 


Keywords Public libraries, Social sciences, 
Industry, Education 


In this study, industrialisation has been evaluated 
in the context of social change theory. 
Industrialisation as a period of social change is the 
source of public library development. The public 
library has emerged as a result of the changes in 
educational and cultural structure caused by 
industrialisation. Public libraries emerged as 
supporting elements of basic and adult diffused 
education effort. The change in thoughts, attitudes 
and values by the effect of urbanisation made 
public libraries a part of the new culture that is 
social life. The public library is a product of 
social change. 
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This paper examines the importance of the Internet for 
supporters of football clubs. It looks at Web sites that 
allow fans to become involved in the running of their 
clubs or the decision-making process at a lower level. 
Supporters’ Trusts, independent supporters associations 
(ISAs), fanzines and various government initiatives all 
receive attention. The use of the Internet by fans opposed 
to Wimbledon Football Club's intended move to Milton 
Keynes ts highlighted. It is argued that the Web is an ideal 
forum for fan power, providing a cheap and effective 
means cf mobilising support for campaigns in conjunction 
with traditional lobbying techniques. This is one area 
where tre Internet is sure to have a sustained impact. 
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Introduction 


In recent years, much has been written about 
the corporate take-over of the nation’s best- 
loved game. The unholy alliance of football 
and television money has seen games kick-off 
at times to suit television schedules, clubs 
wantonly changing their strip with little 
regard for fans’ finances and rocketing ticket 
prices. So concerned was the Labour Party in 
opposition that it launched a Charter for 
Football (Labour Party, 1996) that included 
the following aim: “Fans’ views should be 
accorded greater weight within the running of 
the game.” The pamphlet also stated that 
“Fans themselves should understand that 
there needs to be some movement on their 
part” (Labour Party, 1996, p. 5). 

Although the impact of the Internet has 
been thoroughly examined in almost every 
other sphere, especially with regard to 
decentralisation and bottom-up democracy, it 
appears that no-one has fully analysed the 
impact of the Web on football (except in 
terms of clubs using the Net for marketing 
purposes). As stated in his paper, Green 
(1999, p. 20) notes that football information 
services in general “have obtained virtually no 
attention from researchers” and this very 
specific area of fan power on the Web has also 
been neglected. The esteemed team at the Sir 
Norman Chester Centre for Football 
Research (SNCCER) has hinted at the issue 
in the following way: 


There are probably two other contemporary 
developments which are likely to be important 
with regard to fan power in the future. Firstly, 
there is the continued expansion of the Internet. 
This would seem to be an ideal forum to exploit 
in the search for a new supporter “democracy”. 
It has certainly been much used in recent 
campaigns, including those involving 
Manchester United and Brighton fans. It is 
accessible to large numbers of people, and, 
arguably, has a far less hierarchical power 
structure than other communications media 
(though many people still lack access to the 
Internet, of course). Anyone who has access to 
the relevant equipment can use the Internet to 
express themselves. Already it is serving as a 
means by which football fans can exchange ideas 
and information, and as more and more people 
become familiar with it, this facility is likely to 
expand (Barber, 2002). 


This paper is concerned not with Web sites 
run by the clubs themselves that seek to 
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generate revenue and bombard fans with 
marketing images. Instead it looks at sites that 
allow fans to express themselves in the way 
Labour’s Football Charter wanted or are 
independent from football’s big business 
machine. 


Supporters Direct 


So, what has the impact been and might the 
Internet be the fans’ saviour? The Supporters 
Direct initiative is one area of fan power that 
receives great attention and praise from the 
gurus at the SNCCER. Supporters Direct was 
one of the bi-products of the Football Task 
Force’s (1999a) third report Investing in the 
Community. At the launch, the then Culture 
Secretary, Chris Smith MP said: 


There is an increasing danger in these days of 
high finance in football, that clubs can become 
separated from their fans. They may lose sight of 
the value of their supporters and could be 
tempted to ignore the desires and passion of their 
following. I don’t want fans of any club to be 
taken for granted (Department of Culture, 
Media and Sport, 2000). 


The introductory press release from the 
Department of Culture Media and Sport 
(DCMS) sets the scheme out as follows: 


Culture Secretary Chris Smith today launched a 
Co-operative Bank backed scheme to help fans 
play a part in running the clubs they love. 


Under the “Supporters Direct” scheme, a team 
of experts established by the Football Trust will 
advise fans who want to play a responsible role in 
the future of their team. With some help towards 
start-up costs, supporters will be able to create 
Supporters’ Trusts to acquire shares in their 
clubs. The project is backed by the Co-op Bank, 
which has started a preferential banking service 
to help make the Trusts a success (Department 
of Culture, Media and Sport, 2000). 


Supporters Direct is based at Birkbeck 
College and has an admirable Web site 
(http://www.supporters-direct.org/). The 
Web site contains advice on how to set up a 
Supporters’ Trust, formulate a constitution, 
buy and manage shares in a club and even 
gain a seat on the board. There is a quarterly 
newsletter e-mailed out to members of 
Supporters Direct and the site even hosts an 
e-mail group for like-minded individuals. 
Based at Yahoo! but accessed via the 
Supporters Direct Web site, this e-group 
allows members of trusts to share their ideas 
and experiences in a co-operative spirit. 
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Trusts are run as industrial and provident 
societies (IPSs) and are excellent examples of 
fans becoming involved in the running of their 
clubs. To date, around 47 clubs have set up 
Supporters’ Trusts, all of these have 
established a presence on the Net (Supporters 
Direct, 2002) under the watchful eye of the 
Supporters Direct team. The Supporters 
Direct Web site is clearly a focus for fans 
wanting to take an active role in the running 
of clubs. 

The Northampton Town Football Club 
Trust was the original and a Trust member 
now has a seat on the board. An analysis of 
the Northampton Town Trust by academics 
at Birkbeck College advocated the use of the 
Web in canvassing fans’ views: 


If a Trust is to represent the fans’ views then it 
needs to maintain a consistent dialogue with the 
fans. The Trust can only maintain a meaningful 
dialogue by pointing to where it stands on club 
issues and the needs of the fans. This may 
involve using space in the match programme, 
fanzines, websites or simple leaflets (Frampton et 
al., 2001). 


The Northampton Town Trust has both an 
extensive Web site (http://www.ntfctrust. 
co.uk/} and an e-mail update service. 


Wimbledon Football Club 


A related phenomenon is the growth of 
independent supporters associations (ISAs) 
over recent years. In many respects these are 
similar to Supporters’ Trusts but tend to be 
forums for like minded fans and shy away 
from the financial and political responsibilities 
a trust might undertake. A good example of 
how supporters might use trusts and ISAs on 
the Web to make their views heard (and 
more) concerns Charles Koppel’s desire to 
move Wimbledon Football Club away from 
their spiritual home to Milton Keynes. 

The Wimbledon Independent Supporters 
Association (WISA) has been around for 
many years and its Web site (http:// 
www.wisa.org.uk/) shows how the Net can be 
used to keep fans informed, canvass opinions 
and muster and mobilise support. At the 
moment, WISA is organising a vigil at the 
Football Association (FA) headquarters 
where a tribunal is hearing evidence about the 
implications of moving the club to Milton 
Keynes. People interested in helping out are 
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asked to e-mail vigil@wisa.org.uk. The WISA 

Web site also contains instructions on: 

¢ how to contact the FA with your views; 

. how to e-mail, how to address the letter to 
Adam Crozier; 

. the deadline for written submissions; 

¢ 25 facts about Wimbledon FC and 
M:lton Keynes; 

* an online comments form for supporters 
of other clubs sympathetic to 
Wimbledon’s plight to contact the FA by 
e-mail. 


In terras of mobilising support, the WISA 
Web site asks for volunteers to help with 
specific tasks and asks for fans’ views using 
the WISA chat facility and mailtos. The 
WISA Web site also includes pages common 
to other ISAs, namely news, social dates and 
even a WISA e-mail service. 

In addition to the long-established 
independent supporters’ association at 
Wimbiedon, fans have recently set up a 
Wimb-edon supporters’ trust, the Dons 
Trust, under the Supporters Direct scheme. 
The irutial aim of the Trust is: 


... ta raise as much money as possible. This will 
open up several possibilities. The Trust may be 
able to purchase significant shareholdings in 
Wimbledon Football Club, or may want to part 
purchase a plot of land, or help finance the 
cons-ruction of a new stadium in the local 
community (The Dons Trust, 2002). 


The Dons Trust has also used the Web 

as a means of campaigning and mobilising. 
It can be found on the Web at http://www. 
thedonstrust.org/ and includes an online 
membership form (sadly, this has to be posted 
with remittance snail mail), the Trust’s 
constitution, how to get elected to the board 
and a news page. Volunteers to help with the 
campaign are recruited online using a 
comments form. 

Wimbledon supporters, via WISA and the 
Dons Trust, have made productive use of the 
Web in other ways. When Koppel first 
suggested moving the club to far away Milton 
Keynes, WISA registered the domain name 
http://www.mknoway.co.uk/ as a focal point 
for discontented fans. Someone has also 
registered the domain name 
charleskoppel.com and this page links to a 
picture of Milton Keynes, Charles Koppel 
and some money bags and carries the slogan 
“Why euthanasia must be legalised 
immediately.” Less professional than the 
WISA approach but it certainly gets the 
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message across. If WISA really had their wits 
about them they could do worse than register 
all potential domain names the club might 
want to use if it relocated and fill them with 
campaigning material (e.g. mkdons.com/ or 
miltonkeynesdons.com). A case of poaching a 
goal if ever there was one. 

WISA also benefits from an alternative 
match day programme/fanzine Yellow and 
Blue produced so fans opposed to the move 
do not have to give money to Charles Koppel 
when they buy a programme. The editor, 
Niall Couper, gave an interview on The 
Guardian’s football portal 
footballunlimited.co.uk in which he talked 
about the background of Yellow and Blue: 


Yellow and Blue is a 48-page full colour glossy 
magazine. With a boycott on club merchandise 
in the wake of Charles Koppel’s plan to take 
Wimbledon to Milton Keynes, we are the 
alternative matchday programme for both home 
and away fans. 

The idea was first mooted on a website. 
Twelve days later, we went to print with a 32- 
page colour programme with ads from Kiss FM 
and Cherry Red records and regular columnists 
signed up (Couper, 2001). 


Yellow and Blue is available on the Web at: 
http://www. yellowandblue.org/ 


IMUSA 


Another example of an ISA flexing its muscles 
online concerns Rupert Murdoch’s threat to 
take over Manchester United Football Club 
and thus unite football with television rights 
once and for all. The Independent 
Manchester United Supporters Association 
(IMUSA) mobilised to stop the move and this 
was a multi-faceted campaign that attracted a 
lot of media attention. An article in the Red 
Pepper looks at the approach taken by IMUSA 
and notes the following: 


The Internet proved vital in pulling together 
distant resources and researching material on 
Murdoch’s activities. Fans all over the world 
could become involved and a website was 
quickly established as a central repository for 
materials and a source of information on the 
campaign’s progress (Walsh and Brown, 2000). 


Today, the IMUSA site library (http:// 
www.imusa.org/library.htm) details the 
supporters’ fight against Murdoch along with 
copies of the documents mounted at the time: 
Keep United for United, the submission to 
the Office of Fair Trading and an extract from 
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a debate in the House of Lords. Overall, a 
well-run and professionally organised 
campaign. 

At the moment, IMUSA is using the Web 
to muster support for standing areas at Old 
Trafford. Sadly, the minutes of the Fans’ 
Forum reveals the limitations of using the 
Web as a lobby and also that supporters’ 
groups that do not follow the model of 
becoming an industrial society can be nothing 
but talking or e-mailing shops: 

At present the Forum is run like a glorified focus 

group with many fans unaware that it exists let 

alone know what it does. The minutes and 
reports of the meeting are publicised on the club 
website and in the programme but as less than 
twenty per cent of the match going support looks 


at these it is little wonder MUSA Fans’ Forum, 
2002). 


Online voting and discussion 


Trusts and ISAs aside, there are examples of 
clubs trying to involve fans in the decision 
making process over the Web. Some clubs 
have asked fans to vote online and select their 
club’s next kit. Leyton Orient did this (Leyton 
Orient Football Club, 2002), but perhaps the 
best example of kit power is Southampton 
Football Club. The Saintsfc Web site ran an 
online vote to choose its new kit but this was 
bombarded by Portsmouth fans who tried to 
swing the vote to the most outrageous attire 
for their local rivals. 
The Saintsfc Web site commented thus: 
Despite the best efforts of mischievous rival fans, 
Saints will be playing in their traditional red and 
white stripes next season. Half time at The Dell 
saw Pete Devereux of Southampton garage duo 
Artful Dodger proudly parade the new design 
after more than 30,000 votes were cast. And 
although rival fans were reported to be voting in 
their droves for the unpopular Monaco design, 
the favourite choice eventually won out by a 


comfortable margin (Southampton Football 
Club, 2001). 


Most clubs now have a club charter that sets 
out how the club will conduct its business. 
The Leeds United Customer Charter is a 
good example of this and even mentions how 
consultations take place online: 
The club consults supporters on a regular basis 
through questionnaires, FAPL annual Fans’ 
survey, supporters’ panels, focus groups and via 
the official website. The club recognises the 
voice of our junior members and will be holding 


annual feedback sessions to build upon our 
existing relationship (Leeds United FC, 2002). 
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The national game .. 


At a national level, there have also been 
efforts to increase fan participation by using 
the Net. The Home Office Working Group 
on Football Disorder was set up following the 
violence by England fans at Euro 2000. The 
group has a Web site (http://www.ask-the- 
football-fans.gov.uk/) where Lord Bassam of 
Brighton (Junior Minister at the Home 
Office) asked fans to e-mail their thoughts on 
the following questions: 

¢ Do you travel to watch England? If not, 
what would encourage you to go? 

¢ Why do the followers of other national 
sides seem to be having a great time 
visiting new places and meeting new 
people while England fans are getting into 
trouble? 

+ Should our clubs be doing more to 
encourage women, families and minority 
communities to go to matches? 

e Should they be doing more to help the 
local community? If so, what? 

«+ What can be done to encourage more 
young people to take part in local 
football, and to make the experience 
positive and welcoming for all sections of 
the community? 

¢ What do you think? Don’t wait for the 
“experts” to decide then complain. 
(Working Group on Football Disorder, 
2000) 


The recommendations. produced by the group 
suggested that the Web site be “maintained 
and expanded” (Working Group on Football 
Disorder, 2001, p. 9). 

The Independent Football Commission 
(IFC) is another national body that seeks to 
redress grievances within the game and 
allows fans to e-mail their complaints. It was 
set up as a direct recommendation of the 
fourth report of the Football Task Force’s 
Commercial Issues: 


A football “Ombudsjan” 

The Task Force recommends the establishment 
of an “Ombudsfan” who investigates individual 
complaints and reports to the Football Audit 
Commission (Football Task Force, 1999b). 


The IFC has established a Web site (http:// 
www.theifc.co.uk) with a “raisé an issue” 
form and promised to take on board fans’ 
concerns. Unfortunately, this may be a case of 
the Government scoring an own goal as 
reports in the press suggest that the IFC’s 
powers are limited and people like 
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Rogan Taylor were excluded from the IFC for 
being too closely allied with supporters’ 
groups (Chaudhary, 2002; Mellor, 2001). 


Fanzines 


Fanzines are often regarded as the true voice 

of the fans. Cheaply and locally produced 

they are superb mouthpieces for fan power, 

and as such have transferred effortlessly to 

cyberspace. A simple Google search on 

fanzines reveals just how many exist in 

cybers>ace and what imaginative names some 

of them have: 

* Red All Over the Land (Liverpool) http:// 
www.raotl.co.uk/ 

«+ For Fox Sake (Leicester City) http:// 
www.forfoxsake.com/ 

¢  There’s Only One F in Fulham (Fulham) 
ht-p://www.toofif.com 

* One Flew Over Seaman’s Head (Spurs) 
ht-p://www.ofosh.com/ 


In his paper on football information services, 
Green (1999, pp. 21-22) lauds the existence 
of fanzines: 


Firstly, they set the tone for a new style of 
football writing in which the fans’ point of view is 
paramount. Secondly, fanzines have been a 
major force behind the recent trend towards 
greater democracy and participation in 
footballing discourse, as part of a concerted 
effort to reclaim the game for the ordinary 
supporter ... Above all else, fanzines are 
documents providing an alternative viewpoint. 


Green’s comments were made before 
fanzines made their appearance on the Web 
but all his praise can easily be directed to 
webzines. 


Hooliganism and the net 


On the down side, the spectre of hooliganism 
in the English game reared its ugly head 
during the Euro 2000 tournament and has 
been én uneasy presence at some nation-wide 
games since. The BBC Web site ran a special 
report that looked at one football site that 
gave a running commentary on violence 
between Cardiff and Millwall fans back in 
August 1999 (BBC, 1999) and net- 
orchestrated violence was also mentioned 
within the context of Euro 2000 (De Vreese, 
2000). 
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The Evening Standard reported on the 
subject as follows: 


English football hooligans are organising a. 
campaign of violence on the Internet in 
preparation for Euro 2000. With only a week to 
go until England’s opening match against 
Portugal, a website names the bars where 
troublemakers can meet in Eindhoven, Holland. 
Black market tickets for England games are 
being sold through the site by touts offering to 
meet cash buyers in Holland. There is also 
advice on where to find the best drugs and red- 
light areas and how to beat security (Das-Gupta, 
2000). 


The National Criminal Intelligence Service 
(NCIS) is the branch of the police concerned 
with hooliganism and has commented: 


Football hooliganism is more sophisticated than 
it was ... Many of the football hooligan’s 
activities are planned and communicated, using 
mobile phones, pagers and the Internet. The 
Internet has spawned a large number of mostly 
crude and xenophobic websites that allow many 
to share in the information about hooligan plans 
but they also [allow] many to become absorbed 
in the “culture of hate”. 

However, no serious organiser of football 
hooliganism — the type that might be the target of 
NCIS’s activities — would openly organise on the 
Net. They delight in keeping one step ahead of 
the law, keeping their plans secret or changing 
them at the last moment in order to avoid 
detection (Drew, 2000). 


If hooligans are using the Net to organise 
themselves, this is certainly something the 
Government should be aware of and 
something that runs counter to the spirit of 
football on the Net we have encountered so 
far. On the plus side, the Government seems 
to be aware of the problem and have, in fact, 
played the issue down: 


The National Criminal Intelligence Service 
(NCIS) monitors websites associated with 
football hooliganism and shares information with 
local police forces. There is no evidence that the 
sites are used to orchestrate football disorder, or 
that individuals who set up or visit the sites are 
directly involved in the phenomenon. Some sites 
do have information technology (IT) links with 
paramilitary websites and some hooligans do 
have links with racist and other extremist groups. 
However, football hooligans come from all social 
and cultural backgrounds and there seems to be 
no necessary connection between football 
disorder generally and political extremism 
(HMSO, 2002). 


A search on Google brings up a disturbing 
catalogue of Europe-wide hooligans’ sites 
(http://www.geocities.com/Colosseum/ 
Stadium/3763/hoolie.htm) including the 
Hooligans Forum, footballhooligans.net and 
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terrace trouble. On closer inspection the 
domain names are empty or have lapsed or 
simply cannot be found, so perhaps the NCIS 
view is correct. 

Staying with the theme of hooligans, 
following the recent violence at first division 
play-offs, Millwall Football Club mounted ~ 
images of suspected hooligans on the club 
Web site (Millwall Football Club, 2002) — 
claiming that such an element threatened the 
very existence of the club and appealing to 
true supporters to identify the culprits. Club 
and Metropolitan Police working together 
and using the Net to rid the game of its worst 
elements. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, the Internet has clearly 
established itself as a means of mobilisation 
for football fans in a variety ways. Fanzines 
have made an effortless move to cyberspace 
and a number of supporters’ groups have 
utilised the Web to help with their individual 
campaigns. Supporters’ Trusts and ISAs 
keep members informed of developments via 
the Web and many use the Net to canvass 
opinions on a range of issues. Even the 
Government has turned to the Web to ask 
the real football consumers what they think 
and also to provide them with a mouthpiece 
for their complaints. Obviously such issues 
are not raised on the Internet alone but if the 
Web is a means of supplementing other 
lobbying methods, it is evidently worth 
pursuing. A website is a cheap, simple 
means of broadening the exposure of an 
issue, perhaps turning it from a local matter 
to a national one. In fact, the report 
published by the Independent Commission 
of the FA that examined Wimbledon’s move 
to Milton Keynes hinted at the power of the 
Web: 


The Commission received approximately 650 
letters, e-mails and faxes ... Many of these were 
from fans of the Club (including members of 
WISA, the Dons Trust and the Official 
Wimbledon Fans’ Forum) (Independent 
Commission, 2002, p. 52). 


However, bearing in mind that the 
Commission appointed by the FA has 
approved Wimbledon’s move to Milton 
Keynes (Football Association, 2002) despite 
the work of WISA and their extensive Web 
site, one can question whether even the Net 
can combat football’s current obsession with 
everything that is financial. 
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Introduction 


Changes within the non-profit and 
charitable sector 

Over the past two decades, the charitable and 
non-profit sector within the UK has 
experienced many new pressures such as the 
growth of contracting for services, changes in 
the way organisations are funded and 
increased competition (Hannagan, 1992, 

p. 18). With more organisations competing 
for statutory funding, competition for other 
sources of funding has increased the need for 
charities to improve their efficiency. However, 
charities and non-profit organisations are now 
not only competing with other voluntary and 
non-profit organisations but also with private 
companies. 

The UK Government’s reduced role in 
providing direct services and the “blurring of 
boundaries” {Clutterbuck and Dearlove, 
1996) between public and private 
organisations has increased the number of 
non-profit and private organisations bidding 
to provide services for the same clients. As a 
result, the environment in which the non- 
profit organisation operates has become more 
driven by finances and can be seen to be more 
competitive than in the past. In order to 
operate within this ever-changing 
environment, many voluntary organisations 
have adopted “for profit” techniques such as 
marketing in an attempt to compete with “for 
profit” organisations as well as other 
voluntary organisations. 

In this challenging environment both 
Bresnaham (1996) and McLeish (1995, p. 3) 
feel the Internet is a tool to assist with 
competitive advantage and is necessary for 
survival for non-profit and charitable 
organisations. The Internet as a competitive 
advantage and survival tool is becoming 
increasingly viable due to the increase of 
Internet use in homes throughout the UK. 
Recent surveys suggest that the use of the 
Internet has become more widespread in the 
UK with the number of users estimated at 14 
million people at the beginning of 2000 
(Continental Research, 2000) increasing to 
15.9 million by May 2002 (Netvalue, 2002). 
The 2002 figure indicates a 5 per cent rise 
since the end of 1999 and a 22 per cent 
increase since 1997. Reports also suggest the 
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Internet will continue to thrive in Britain with 
forecasts predicting these figures will increase 
dramatically (Ovum Global Internet Growth, 
1998). 


Growing gap within the non-profit and 
charitable sector 

Due to the reduction of the Government’s 
role in providing direct services between 
public and private organisations, money and 
responsibility has been transferred to other 
charitable and non-profit organisations. This 
has resulted in the larger charities and non- 
profit organisations continuing to grow and 
prosper. A total of 65 per cent of the top 
1,000 charities in Scotland experienced an 
increase in income during the period 1997/ 
1998. Out of the 65 per cent that experienced 
an increase, 36 per cent were larger charities 
in comparison with only 6 per cent of smaller 
charitizs (Caritas Data, 1999). 

A further gap has grown between large and 
small charities in relation to technology and 
the current information age. Although the use 
of the Internet has great potential for non- 
profit and charitable organisations, this sector 
has been slow to adopt the new technology 
and is seen to be up to five years behind the 
business sector (Durlarcher Research, 2000) 
with usage of online technologies being low 
and unsophisticated (Cope, quoted in Millner 
(1998°). Large organisations are investing in 
the Internet, however the majority of smaller 
organisations have yet to discover the huge 
potential of this new technology (NCVO and 
BT, 1997). 

A gep is therefore appearing between the 
infortr.ation rich, large non-profit and 
charitable organisations and the information 
poor, smaller organisations. Research has 
indicated that the number of low-income 
organisations connected to the Internet is 
growing smaller as more of the well-resourced 
organisations go online (Dublin City 
University, School of Communications, 1996 
and 1997). If this persists, a vast divide may 
emerg=2 within the sector between 
organisations with access and those without. 


Factors affecting uptake of the Internet 
as a marketing and communications tool 
Due to challenges and changes within the 
non-profit and charitable sector there is 
pressure on organisations to market 
themselves while, at the same time, keeping 
the cost down. The work carried out by 
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charities and non-profit organisations is 
becoming increasingly information intensive 
and volunteers, supporters and clients expect 
a high quality of presentation and 
communication (Luck and Golder, 1996). 
Traditionally the sector has adopted a variety 
of methods to communicate information both 
externally and internally such as newsletters, 
mailings and press releases. The cost of 
maintaining this existing range of traditional 
formats creates both an interest in and a 
worry about adopting new non-traditional 
Internet formats. 

Many non-profit and charitable 
organisations would like to benefit from new 
technologies such as the Internet, however, 
those with few resources cannot afford to 
make expensive mistakes (Cordingley, 1998) 
and as a result there is a “wariness of 
incurring costs without direct benefits” 
(Watson, 1998). 

A number of studies conducted by 
Cordingley (1998), Dublin City University 
(1996 and 1997), Cravens (1999) and 
Williams (1999) have found that the cost of 
hardware and software, combined with a lack 
of know-how and appropriate technical 
support prohibits the use of the Internet for 
small organisations with limited resources. 
Deacon and Golding (1992, p. 3), Penninton 
(1998, pp. 65-70) and Pharoah and 
Welchman (1997, pp. 21-30) also provide 
evidence to suggest that attitudinal issues, 
such as negativity and perception of failure 
relating to the Internet, do exist between non- 
users and users and small and large 
organisations. 

Cordingley (1998) also states that small 
non-user organisations may hold 
misconceptions with regard to the need for 
investment in expensive equipment. However, 
Cravens (1999) and Walker (2000) argue that 
non-profit organisations only require the 
minimum equipment of a computer, a modem 
and a telephone line costing a minimum of 
£200 for start-up with ongoing costs of 
approximately £300 per year. 

With minimal costs Johnson (1998) and the 
NCVO and BT (1997) found that both large 
and small organisations can improve 
communications, keep staff up-to-date, allow 
costs savings in relation to staff time and 
transportation and provide innovative 
fundraising and campaigning, which as a 
consequence will save time and money. Over 
and above these benefits, Landesman (1996) 
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believes non-profit and charitable 
organisations can take advantage of the 
Internet for research, publicity and public 
education as well as recruiting volunteers, 
supporters and staff. Childs, as quoted in the 
article “Weblife: green surfing: there’s more 
to the Internet than e-commerce” written by 
Birch (2000), and Stephens and Eden (1995) 
also believe the Internet can unify the 
environmental movement as this new 
technology will result in a reduction in the 
consumption of energy and materials. They 
believe this will increase productivity as well 
as producing many environmental! benefits. 

In general, previous studies have suggested 
that there is a possible lack of understanding 
of the actual costs and benefits associated 
with establishing and accessing the Internet. 
This may in turn increase the risk of 
differentiation between users and non-users 
of the Internet in this sector. This study 
therefore sets out to provide a viewpoint of 
the current situation in terms of the use of the 
Internet within the environmental sector in 
Scotland. In addition, since the 1980s there 
has been a growing awareness of 
environmental issues, which has resulted in 
the growth in the size and numbers of Scottish 
environmental non-profit organisations 
(Princen and Finger, 1994, p. 1). This study 
is timely because of the sector’s need to 
communicate proactively with little cost due 
to the diverse range in terms of size and 
wealth of organisations. 


Aims and objectives 


This study sought to discover whether the size 
of the organisation and the level of Internet 
use determines attitudes, perceptions and 
beliefs towards the costs and benefits 
associated with the Internet as these issues are 
likely to influence attitudes within the non- 
profit sector. By comparing perceptions of 
costs and benefits with users and non-users, 
the study sets out to reveal whether 
perceptions of non-users are a realistic 
reflection. Second the study sought to clearly 
demonstrate the actual cost and benefit 
factors environmental organisations have 
experienced when using the Internet as a 
marketing and communications tool. The 
objectives of the study were: 
e To identify the level of use within the 
Scottish non-profit environmental sector. 
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e To determine whether there is a 
correlation between attitude, perception 
and beliefs towards the costs and benefits 
of the use of the Internet and size of the 
organisation. 

e To determine whether there is a 
correlation between attitude, perception 
and beliefs towards the costs and benefits 
of the use of the Internet and the level of 
use. 

e To determine whether attitudes, 
perceptions and beliefs towards the costs 
and benefits of the use of the Internet are 
barriers or catalysts to use. 

e To identify actual cost factors 
experienced by Internet users within the 
Scottish non-profit environmental sector 
and whether these differ according to the 
size of the organisation. 

* To identify previous and current research 
relative to the subject area. 


Methodology 


In order to provide an understanding of 

organisations’ attitudes and perceptions 

towards the Internet, questionnaires were sent 

out to 86 non-profit environmental 

organisations in Scotland during the summer 

of 2000. At the time of the study, this figure 

was the total number of environmental non- 

profit organisations registered and based in 

Scotland. The organisations were identified 

by consulting the following directories and 

lists: 

¢ The Scottish Environment Link (2000) 
Web site. 

e The Charities Direct (2000) online 
database. 

¢ The Green Directory (2000) Web site. 

« Charity Choice Scotland (1999 and 
2000). 

e The Top 1000 Charities in Scotland 
(Caritas Data, 1999). 


Due to non-response and non-completion of 
sections, which were deemed necessary to 
classify the organisations, the total response 
was 48, a response rate of 56 per cent. 

As well as ascertaining the attitudes and 
perceptions, the questionnaires assisted in 
providing a broad picture of the current 
situation and determining the size of the 
organisations (classified by annual income), 
the level of Internet and computer use within 
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the sector and current organisational activities 
and priorities. 
For the purposes of this study, it was 
recognised that semi-structured, individual 
interviews would be the most appropriate 
method of obtaining detailed information on 
the actual cost and benefit factors experienced 
by non-profit organisations with access to the 
Internet and a Web site. This would illustrate 
the costs and benefit factors from both a small 
and large perspective and determine whether 
experience of the Internet differed according 
to the size of the organisation. The data from 
the interviews would also be used to either 
reinforce or show contrast to attitudes and 
perceptions taken from the questionnaire 
data. The interviews sought to expand on 
issues emerging from the questionnaire 
surveys in relation to the following areas: 
¢ The reasons given in the questionnaires 
for using the Internet. 

e The start-up, ongoing and indirect cost 
factors of Internet use. 

e The cost savings and benefit factors. 

¢ Return on investment. 


An indication to participate further was given 
by the organisations in the questionnaires. A 
list was then gathered of willing participants. 
Two small organisations with a yearly income 
of less than £500,000 and two large 
organisations with an annual income of over 
£1 million, situated in the central belt, were 
chosen as the interview sample. ‘Those 
interviewed were either development officers 
or those with IT responsibilities within the 
organisations. 


Results 


Respondents were initially asked to describe 
the size of the organisation and the level of 
access to the Internet and/or Web site. As 
suggested by NCVO’s publication Voluntary 
Organisations — Their Size and Advice Needs 
(Burridge, 1993), organisations with an 
income of £500,000 or less were classed as 
small and those with an income of £500,000 
were classed as large. The majority of 
organisations (36) within this study survive on 
an annual income of £500,000 and under 
with the remaining 12 generating an income 
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organisations. Nine of the large organisations 
had an income of over £1 million per year in 
comparison with 14 organisations working 
with a yearly income of under £50,000. 

When compared to evidence from previous 
studies, access to computers was much 
greater. A total of 47 out of the 48 
participants had access to computers with 
only three small organisations having no 
access to the Internet. Out of the remaining 
44 with access to the Internet, nine small 
organisations did not have their own Web site 
but did expect to have one within 18 months. 
The research therefore found that there were 
four small organisations without access to the 
Internet or a Web site (referred to hereafter as 
SNU), 23 small organisations having access 
to the Internet and a Web site (defined as SU) 
and nine small organisations with Internet 
access and no Web site (referred to as 
SUNW). Ali 12 large organisations had a 
Web site and access to the Internet (hereafter 
referred to as LU). 

Respondents were asked to identify the uses 
they made of the Internet and/or their own 
organisation’s Web site. A wide range of 
functions were cited for the Internet (see 
Figure 1). Although ten organisations from 
the LU group, 20 SUs and eight SUNWs 
used the Internet for communications, only 
half of the LU group and even fewer SUs 
cited marketing the organisation and its cause 
as a major function of the Internet. 

In contrast, when examined as a function of 
the Web site specifically, marketing was of 
much greater significance (see Figure 2). The 
majority of the 35 users who had established a 
Web site indicated the purpose was to raise 
awareness of the organisation. Among the 
activities provided in accordance with the 
literature, communication, sharing 
information and marketing of the 
organisation were seen as popular uses of 
Web sites by large organisations; with small 
organisations viewing communications, 
generating new membership and sharing 
information as important Web site functions. 
It is therefore evident that within this context 
the size of the organisation does not k 
determine the functions of their Web site. 
This is supported by the feedback from the 
interviews. All four organisations interviewed 
saw the Internet and ownership of a Web site 
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Figure 1 Functions of the Internet 
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Figure 2 Functions of the Web site 
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Respondents were asked to provide their 
opinions on a variety of areas in relation to the 
Internet as a communication and marketing 
tool. They were asked to express agreement or 
disagreement on a five-point scale in relation 
to a series of 30 statements: 
(1) To gain access to the Internet there is a 
need to invest in expensive equipment. 
(2) The Internet does not yield good return 
on investment. 
(3) The Internet encourages staff to waste 
time. l 
(4) The Internet will not solve all 
organisations’ problems. 
(5) The Internet is highly overrated. 
(6) The sector does not call for 
Internet technology. 


(7) The Internet is above the organisation’s 
technical ability. 
(8) E-mail might erode camaraderie by 
eliminating personal contact among staff. 
(9) The Internet is not a serious business 
tool. 
(10) There is not a sufficient business need or 
demand. 
(11) Time is required to keep up with the 
flood of information. 
(12) The Internet offers unique marketing 
opportunities. ` 
(13) The Internet succeeds in providing what 
traditional services cannot offer. 
(14) The Internet improves the general 
public’s awareness of the organisations. 
(15) The Internet can generate income. 
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(16) Information technology is vital for 
maximising staff and financial resources. 

(17) The Internet helps to establish a dialogue 
with people interested in the organisation. 

(18) The Internet is an effective tool to increase 
support from volunteers and members. 

(19) The Internet can help to unify the 
environmental movement. 

(20) The Internet assists in the process of 
relationship making. 

(21) The Internet keeps staff and volunteers 
up to date and working towards the same 
goals. 

(22) A whole new generation of potential 
donors can be reached through the 
Internet. 

(23) The Internet now offers a more effective 
medium to retain and attract new donors. 

(24) The Internet contributes positively to the 
organisation’s aims and objectives. 

(25) The Internet will be a key component of 
the organisation’s future. 

(26) Our senior management is committed to 
the use of the Internet. 

(27) The Internet is a fundamental 
communications tool used to conduct 
business. 

(28) An organisation cannot manage 
effectively without an efficient and 
responsive Web site. 

(29) A presence on the Internet is important 
for non-profit organisations. 

(30) The benefits outweigh the expense and 
effort of connecting to the Internet. 


In order to measure attitudes, responses were 
scored and analysed by allocating a code to 
each point of the scale as follows: 

* agree strongly = 1; 

* agree to some extent = 2; 

* neither agree nor disagree = 3; 

+ disagree to some extent = 4; 

¢ disagree strongly = 5. 


The mean and standard deviation were 
calculated for each individual statement for 
the four categories of organisations. Although 
the study covered a wide range of attitudes, 
only those suggesting a difference or 
significance will be discussed in this paper. 


Cost factors and disadvantages of 
Internet use — attitudes and experiences 
A total of 11 attitude statements in relation to 
cost factors and disadvantages of Internet use 
were included in the questionnaire (see 
statements 1-11 already listed and Figure 3). 
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Generally, the LU group scored positively 
with regard to their attitudes towards the 
costs of setting up and using the Internet. 
With a fairly low degree of variation the 
figures indicate that the LU organisations 
within this study believe there is a sufficient 
demand for Internet use (statement 10), that 
it is a serious tool (statement 9), that it is not 
above their ability (statement 77), that the 
sector does require Internet technology 
(statement 6) and that the use of the Internet 
does not erode camaraderie (statement 8). 

Indeed one large organisation from the 
interview sample stated that their members 
preferred to contact the organisation by 
e-mail and therefore their queries and 
questions were handled more guickly and 
efficiently than other alternative methods of 
communication. This left more time for staff 
members to concentrate on other tasks and 
duties. In addition the other large 
organisation interviewed confirmed that the 
Internet had an impact on the way the 
organisation promoted its conservation work 
and stated that the use of the Internet “as a 
promotional tool will contribute to aims and 
objectives ... the more people who know the 
objectives of the organisation can only help to 
preserve the country”. 

Although these LUs recognised the need for 
Internet access, it is evident that they remain 
realistic with regard to expectations of 
Internet use. With low variation and a mean 
score high on the agreement scale, the LU 
organisations surveyed believe that the 
Internet will not solve all their problems 
(statement 4) and that time is required in 
order to deal with the increase of information 
produced from Internet use (statement 11). 

The LU group was more neutral in their 
views on costs such as equipment (statement 
1), staff time (statement 3) and return on 
investment (statement 2). However all three 
statements did generate a level of variation on 
the standard deviation scale, indicating a wide 
range of opinions within the LU group in 
relation to the costs of Internet use. 

This variety of opinions was supported by 
findings from the interviews. One of the large 
organisations questioned felt the cost of the 
Internet and Web site start-up had been 
significant as it had no access to computers 
due to the existing perception that 
“computers can’t help conservation”. As a 
result this organisation had experienced a 
huge increase in the IT budget/spend. In 
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Figure 3 Costs of Internet use 
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contrast, the second large organisation 
interviewed had had computer equipment 
and appropriate facilities prior to start-up. 
Therefore a few modems, an Internet account 
and Web site hosting packages were the only 
specialised equipment purchased. As a result, 
the organisation found that “none of these 
purchases had any significant impact on the 
budget and no special budgeting was 
required”. 

Consistent with the LU group, the SU 
organisations displayed positive but realistic 
attitudes and perceptions. Indeed, both user 
groups in this study hold very similar views 
towards the costs and disadvantages of the 
Internet as a marketing and communications 
tool. Displaying a similar radar pattern to its 
larger counterparts, in general this group 
produced lower degrees of standard 
deviation. However, the SU group seemed to 
hold slightly more positive views, in 
comparison with the LU organisations, in 
relation to the need for the Internet within the 
Scottish non-profit environmental sector. 


With a much lower level of variance and a 
slightly higher mean level of disagreement, the 
SU organisations are more likely to believe 
than the LU organisations that the sector does 
call for Internet technology (statement 6). 

In support of this attitude, the results of the 
interviews showed that the Internet in this 
context provides the smaller organisations 
with access to larger audiences and as a 
consequence a larger pool of potential donors, 
supporters and volunteers, allowing the small 
organisations to compete with their larger 
counterparts. In fact, the small, regular user 
interviewed noted a slight increase in 
donations and new members since the 
introduction of their Web site. 

The other small organisation within the 
interview sample only accessed the Internet 
once a day and had not updated their Web 
site for ‘over two years. However they 
attributed an increase in awareness of the 
organisation and its activities to the Internet 
and felt that through their Web site they had 
gained a more professional image. The 
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organisation also felt that the communication 
aspect with Scottish Environment LINK had 
benezited the organisation as the Internet 
enabled them to retrieve and share 
information with this forum for Scotland’s 
voluntary environment organisations. 

The only real difference between the two 
groups in relation to the mean score was 
found in the results of statement 4: the 
Internet will not solve all the organisation’s 
problems. With 49 points more on the 
agreement scale for the mean score than the 
SUs and a similar standard deviation, this 
may suggest that the LUs believe that 
althcugh Internet use can benefit them it is 
not a solution to all their problems. However 
this relationship cannot be proven without 
some sort of statistical analysis: 

In this coritext, it is evident that attitudes 
and perceptions towards the costs and 
disadvantages vary only slightly between large 
organisations and small organisations with 
access to the Internet and a Web site. 
Although views of the SUNWs are similar to 
their user counterparts in relation to time 
(statement 11) and know-how required 
(statement 7), personal contact (statement 8) 
and the need for Internet technology 
(statement 6), this group did differ from users 
in their attitudes and perceptions with regard 
to the remaining cost/disadvantage 
statements, albeit with high degrees of 
varianice. 

Indeed they were far more negative about 
the demand for Internet use (statement 10) 
and with a high degree of agreement and very 
little variation felt that there was an 
insufficient business need or demand. This 
again is in contrast with the small 
organisations interviewed, with both stating 
that the Internet is required to compete with 
the larger organisations within the sector. 

Although the SUNW group indicated 
neutral views with regard to statement 4 (the 
Internet will not solve all the organisation’s 
problems), they feel more positive than the 
three other groups towards the idea that the 
Internet encourages staff to waste time 
(statement 3). Neutral attitudes were also 
evident when asked whether they felt there 
was a need to invest in expensive equipment 
(statement 1). However with a high point on 
the agreement scale and high variance they 
did not feel that the Internet could yield good 
return on investment (statement 2). This is in 
line with the views of the small non-users but 
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in contrast with the LU and SU groups, both 
of which produced neutral views with regard 
to this statement. 

This perception is in contrast with the 
experience of the small and large 
organisations questioned in the interview 
survey. Although initially all four of the 
organisations interviewed had not calculated a 
return on investment, they all believed that 
the benefits outweighed the costs. One of the 
small organisations had not at that point 
gained financially from the use of the Internet; 
it did however believe that “all other benefits 
make it worthwhile” and that the Internet had 
made a positive contribution to achieving the 
aims and objectives of the organisation. 
Although the other small organisation did not 
feel the Internet was a huge success, it had 
made enquiries into improving its Web site 
and had proposed a budget of £500 in order 
to upgrade software and purchase a 
computer. 

It is evident from the radar diagrams in 
Figure 3 that the pattern of attitudes for both 
the SNUs and the SUNWs differ from their 
user counterparts. As with the attitudes of the 
SUNWs, the SNU group generally felt that 
the Internet was of low cost. However, in 
contrast with the other three groups 
questioned in the postal survey, the SNU 
group was more likely to feel that they lacked 
the know-how and the ability required for 
Internet use (statement 7) and that the 
Internet eroded camaraderie (statement 8). 

Above all the main barrier to access 
amongst SNUs seems to be time. Indeed, all 
SNUs questioned unanimously agreed with 
the idea that time is required to deal with the 
flood of information generated by the use of 
the Internet (statement 11). However, despite 
this, they also tended to feel that the Internet 
also encourages staff to waste time (statement 
3). Paradoxically, these attitudes are 
inconsistent with the experiences noted from 
the interview sample. One small organisation 
had experienced a reduction in the 
organisation’s telephone bills and a saving in 
administrative time when dealing with 
enquiries due to the use of e-mail. 

That being said, the SNUs with high and 
consistent levels of disagreemént can be seen 
to believe that the Internet is a serious 
business tool (statement 9). Indeed their 
attitudes were far more positive with regard to 
this statement than the other three groups in 
the questionnaire sample. Additionally, they 
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seem to hold more positive views than their 
user counterparts and the SUNWs, with the 
SUs less likely to believe that there is a need to 
invest in expensive equipment when 
introducing the Internet (statement 1). 
However they, along with the SUNW group, 
are more likely than their user counterparts to 
feel that the Internet does not yield good 
return on Investment (statement 2). Although 
the small organisations within the interview 
sample had not calculated return on 
investment, they believed the benefits would 
outweigh the costs. 


Benefits and advantages of Internet use — 
attitudes and experiences 

Thirteen attitude statements in relation to the 
benefits and advantages of Internet use were 
included in the questionnaire (see statements 
12-24 already listed). 

The radar diagrams (see Figure 4) suggest 
that in general the organisations included in 
this study hold fairly positive attitudes and 
perceptions towards the benefits and 
advantages of the Internet as a marketing and 
communications tool. Indeed there appears to 
be only slight differences of opinion between 
the groups. 

The LU group believes that the Internet 
will be of benefit to their organisations. Out of 
all four groups the LU group’s attitudes seem 
to cluster round the 2 point of the radar scale, 
indicating that they agree to some extent with 
the majority of the statements albeit with 
fairly high standard deviations. This is 
consistent with the experiences of the large 
organisations in the interview sample. The 
two organisations both believed that as well as 
experiencing insignificant costs, the 
incorporation of the Internet into their daily 
operations allowed them to make cost savings 
as well as achieve other benefits. 

Both large organisations interviewed 
experienced an increase in membership, an 
increase in enquiries and an increase of public 
awareness through their presence on the 
Internet. One of these organisations had 
provided a detailed list of all benefits. The 
main one being the positive benefit to the 
environment as well as the reduction of postal 
and telephone enquiries and the ability to 
broadcast information instantly to a large 
audience, attracting 95 new members and 20 
new supporters with approximately £1,500 in 
online donations. This is in line with the views 
for statement 18, whereby the large 
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organisations largely agreed strongly with the 
idea that the Internet can be an effective tool 
to increase support from volunteers and 
supporters. 

Through the use of e-mail both large and 
one small organisation interviewed had 
noticed cost and labour savings that resulted 
in productivity increases. The use of the 
Internet as a communication tool had realised 
a reduction in phone bills and staff time in 
relation to dealing with enquiries. This was 
also evident from the findings of 
questionnaires. With a fairly high point on the 
agreement scale the large organisations 
believe that information technology is vital for 
maximising staff and financial resources 
(statement 16). 

However many statements also produced 
high degrees of variation, indicating that there 
is a wide range of opinions within the LU 
group relating to certain benefits of Internet 
use. Indeed, statements referring to the 
generation of income (statement 15), keeping 
staff up-to-date (statement 21), and provides 
what traditional services cannot offer 
(statement 13) seem to generate a slightly 
higher variation than other statements. 

Generally the SU group attitudes seem to 
veer closer to the neutral area of the radar 
diagram than the larger organisations. All but 
one statement produced fairly low variance 
indicating that responses throughout the 
group were fairly consistent. This low degree 
of variance is also consistent with their views 
towards the costs. Statement 24 (the Internet 
contributes positively to the aims and 
objectives of the organisation) generated a 
neutral view from the SUs, albeit with a very 
high degree of variance. Both the large users 
and small non-users produced a more positive 
view with regard to this statement with a fairly 
low variance. 

This suggests that the SU group have a 
range of opinions in relation to the idea that 
the Internet contributes positively to the 
organisation’s aims and objectives, as 
supported by the small organisations within 
the interview sample. Although one of the 
small organisations interviewed had not 
gained financially it had felt that the Internet 
had assisted in achieving its aims and . 
objectives. In comparison, the other small 
organisation interviewed was uncertain 
whether or not use of the Internet had helped 
them to achieve their goals and promote their 
cause. 
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Figure 4 Benefits of Internet use 
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Nevertheless, statements 12 (the Internet 
offers unique marketing opportunities), 14 
(the Internet improves the general public’s 
awareness of the organisation) and 17 (the 
Internet helps to establish a dialogue with 
people interested in the organisation) 
generated higher levels of agreement and the 
lowest variances than the other statements 
within this section. This suggests that the 
majority of small organisations in this study 
with access to the Internet believe it assists in 
improving public awareness of the 
organisations and attracts like minded people 
whilst offering unique marketing 
opportunities. This seems to be consistent 
with their views on the functions of the 
Internet and Web site. 

With a fairly similar pattern to the SU 
group, the radar diagram suggests that the 
SUNW hold fairly positive to neutral views of 
the Internet and its benefit to their 
organisations. Indeed, as is the case with the 
SU group, the results produced by the 
SUNWs show a fairly low degree of variance, 
suggesting that similar attitudes are evident 
throughout the group members. However, 


neutral views in relation to statements 21 and 
24 suggest that this group have no opinion on 
whether the Internet keeps staff and 
volunteers up-to-date and whether it 
contributes to the aims and objectives of the 
organisation. Again this is in line with the 
views of the small organisations interviewed. 

As with the organisations with access to the 
Internet and/or a Web site, the SNU group 
seems to hold positive attitudes and 
perceptions about the benefits of Internet use. 
Indeed there is no real obvious difference of 
opinion between the SNUs and the user 
groups. However this group is the only group 
that produces a score over the 3 point of the 
radar amongst the groups for this section. 
Statement 20 (the Internet assists in the 
process of relationship making) generates.a 
mean veering towards the “disagree to some 
extent” score. Both small organisations within 
the interview sample experienced many 
tangible and intangible benefits once they had 
access to the Internet and a Web site, and this 
suggests that the beliefs of the SNU group are 
similar to the beliefs and experiences of the 
small organisations interviewed. 
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Internet use ~ general attitudes and 
experiences 

Six statements in relation to general attitudes 
towards Internet use were included in the 
questionnaire (see statements 25-30 already 
listed). 

In contrast to the attitudes towards the 
benefits of the Internet as a marketing and 
communications tool, the groups displayed 
conflicting attitudes and perceptions in relation 
to the last six statements (see Figure 5). Overall 
the LU group scored positively within this 
section albeit with fairly high variance. 
However statement 28 (organisations cannot 
manage effectively without a Web site) did 
produce a fairly negative attitude with a high 
degree of variance. This suggests that attitudes 
towards the importance of the Internet to an 
organisation are fairly inconsistent throughout 
the group and may indicate, as suggested by 
the results of the cost section, that they feel that 
the Internet cannot solve all problems. Both 
the SU and the SNU groups hold similar views. 
However the SUNW group members felt more 


Figure 5 General attitudes of Internet use 
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strongly towards the importance of Internet use 
and are therefcre more likely to believe that 
their organisations cannot manage effectively 
without a presence on the Internet. 

Although the LU group generally hold 
positive attitudes and views towards the 
Internet, the remaining three groups generate 
mixed views in relation to the general 
attitudes towards the Internet as a marketing 
and communication tool. The SU group and 
the SUNW group hold either positive or 
neutral attitudes, with the SNU groups 
exhibiting a mixture of positive, negative and 
neutral attitudes and perceptions. 

The main difference of opinion between the 
non-users and the users within this section 
was found in the results of statement 27 (the 
Internet is a fundamental communications 
tool to conduct business). With a low degree 
of variation, the SNUs agree more strongly 
than their user counterparts with regard to the 
idea that the Internet is a fundamental 
communications tool for conducting 
business. The remaining groups held neutral 
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views with similar standard deviations. This 
view has also been demonstrated previously 
by the small user organisations in the 
interview sample, suggesting that beliefs of 
the small non-users are realistic. However, 
they (along with the LUs and SUs) do display 
slightly negative views, albeit with high 
variation, for statement 28 (organisations 
cannot manage effectively without a Web 
site). Therefore, although they feel that the 
Internet is a fundamental communication tool 
for conducting business they do believe that 
they can conduct their business effectively 
without a presence on the Internet. 

Statement 25 (the Internet will be a key 
component of the organisation’s future) and 
statement 26 (our senior management is 
committed to the use of the Internet) 
produced some interesting results. Both the 
SNUs and the SUNWs generated neutral to 
negative mean scores, as opposed to the LUs 
and SUs who produced positive mean scores. 
Indeed, the LUs group displayed very positive 
scores albeit with high variation. This seems to 
suggest that those with access to the Internet 
and a Web site are more likely to believe that 
the organisation and senior management sees 
it as an integral part of their future. 

In general, the evidence indicates that all 
groups in this context hold a fairly strong 
belief that the benefits gained from Internet 
use outweigh the costs accrued. If anything, 
the SNU group and the SUNW group display 
a slightly lower level of variation than their 
user counterparts in their responses to 
statement 30 (that the benefits outweigh the 
costs), suggesting that they generally believe 
that the use of the Internet is of low cost and 
high benefit. This view supports the 
experiences of all four organisations from the 
interviews and the attitudes from the cost and 
benefit sections, which suggests that the 
perceived monetary costs identified by other 
studies (Cordingley, 1998; Dublin City 
University, 1996 and 1997; Cravens, 1999; 
Williams, 1999) do not now exist. 


Conclusions 


It is clear that the majority of organisations 
within this sector have some type of Internet 
access whether it is a presence on the Internet 
and/or access to the Internet. It is therefore 
apparent that the immediate barrier of lack of 
access is rapidly disappearing. However, it is 
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clear that other factors prohibiting Internet 
use appear to exist for smaller organisations. 
From the study it is evident that the monetary 
cost in this context does not seem to be a 
deterrent and is becoming less important, 
whilst the perceived lack of know-how, lack of 
personal contact and the perceived increase in 
demand on staff time may act to discourage 
smaller organisations. 

It is also apparent that attitudes towards the 
costs and problems associated with Internet 
use are determined by level of use. The results 
of the attitude statements show that those 
organisations with limited or no access to the 
Internet produced slightly negative attitudes 
when compared to their user counterparts. 
However, data from the interviews seem to 
suggest that organisations (whether large or 
small) can experience costs and problems 
depending on their situation at the time. 

As far as potential benefits are concerned, it 
is apparent that level of use does not 
determine perceptions. In fact there is no 
significant difference in opinion between 
users and non-users as well as between large 
users and small users. Non-users within this 
study seem to be just as impressed with the 
perceived benefits of the Internet and feel 
their organisations will gain benefits from its 
use. Despite this, there are still some 
organisations without Internet access. It is 
therefore evident that, while the majority of 
organisations feel that the benefits outweigh 
the costs, attitudinal issues mentioned 
previously do affect the level of use within the 
Scottish environmental sector. 

It is difficult to conclude whether or not 
attitudes towards the costs and benefits of 
Internet use are related to the size of the 
organisation. It is also difficult to reach a firm 
conclusion whether these attitudes are either 
barriers or catalysts to use. This is due to the 
fact that all non-users within this sample were 
small organisations with an income of 
£500,000 or less. Overall, small users and 
large users have similar positive views towards 
the Internet as a marketing and 
communications tool. 

In terms of the actual cost and benefit 
factors of Internet use, evidence from the 
interview data seems to suggest that without 
full access or use of the Internet, organisations 
believe that they can still benefit from this 
new technology. Indeed, smaller 
organisations that have fully incorporated the 
Internet into their daily operations and have a 
well thought out use of the Internet have 
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more to gain and are more aware of these 
benefits. The Internet provides the smaller, 
less well-known organisation with access to 
larger audiences and as a consequence a 
larger pool of potential supporters, donors 
and volunteers. It also provides an 
opportunity for these organisations to 
increase public awareness without incurring 
further costs. However, for this to occur, 
findings from the study suggest organisations 
must accept the Internet as a marketing and 
communications tool and replace older, 
traditional methods with this new technology. 

As smaller organisations generate less 
income they are aware of what things cost and 
attempt to adopt alternative methods and 
solutions in order to reduce their annual 
spend. As a result they rely more heavily on 
their volunteers and supporters for assistance 
than would be expected in larger 
organisations. 

This study has found that organisations, 
regardless of size or the level of Internet use, 
feel the Internet is a cost-effective way to 
market their organisations and promote 
awareness. Indeed, the majority of 
organisations including users, both large and 
small, and non-users recognise and perceive 
the Internet to offer unique marketing 
opportunities never before realised. However, 
attitudes with regard to lack of resources such 
as time, people and know-how remain 
barriers to use for small organisations. 

Previous studies by Cordingley (1998) and 
Watson (1998) have shown that many non- 
profit and charitable organisations would like 
to benefit from the Internet. However those 
with few resources are wary of making costly 
mistakes and gaining costs without immediate 
benefits. Although no financial figures were 
used, the experience of the organisations 
interviewed provides evidence to suggest that 
those with limited resources believe the 
Internet can produce immediate intangible 
benefits. They feel that benefits are obtained 
without incurring high costs and with 
financial gains evident once the organisation 
has fully adopted the Internet as a marketing 
and communication tool. 

Overall the results of this study suggest that 
non-profit organisations, whether users or 
non-users, large and small, believe Internet 
use to benefit their organisations and their 
cause. Indeed, this study has demonstrated 
that organisations, regardless of size, perceive 
the Internet to be a low cost and high benefit 
solution to marketing and communications. 
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Introduction 


City University and the University of 
Sheffield have been commissioned by the 
Department of Health to evaluate the use of 
digital interactive television (DiTY) as a 
source of health information. Over £4.7 
million has been invested in four pilot projects 
(Gunter et al., 2001a). 

This study aims to evaluate access issues 
related to one of these pilot projects, the Living 
Health database. The findings will be presented 
to the Department of Health as part of a larger 
overall study of DiTV health information being 
carried out by City University. 


The consumer health information 
revolution 

The importance of consumer health 
information was outlined in the Government 
document The New NHS: Modern, Dependable 
(DoH, 1997). It was recognised that easier 
and faster access to information would enable 
people to take better care of themselves and 
their families. This, it was hoped, would help 
to relieve the current burden on NHS 
Services. 

In the past, the NHS has failed to take 
advantage of computer technology. However, 
the Government has attempted to change this 
with the publication of Information for Health 
(NHS Executive, 1998). As a result, several 
new initiatives have been launched (Warren, 
2000). Examples include NHS Direct, the 
National Electronic Library for Health 
(NeLH, 2001) and the Centre for Health 
Information Quality (CHiQ, 2001). 

NHS Direct provide access to advice and 
information 24 hours a day. The Department 
of Health (DOH, 2001a) reports that between 
20 and 30 per cent of calls to NHS Direct 
request the provision of information and do 
not require consultation with a nurse. These 
callers are potential users of NHS Direct 
Online (NHS, 2001) and DiTV services. 

The Information for Health strategy (NHS 
Executive, 1998) describes the potential for 
DiTV to provide a wide range of services to 
health consumers in the comfort of-their own 
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homes. Subscribers will be able to search 
databases, participate in discussion groups 
and book hospital appointments. Those with 
disabilities will be able to take advantage of 
aids such as voice-activated software. 

The uptake of new technology has been 
encouraging. The number of households with 
access to the Internet has increased from 13 per 
cent to 25 per cent in the space of a year. In 
addition, 20 per cent of households subscribe 
to DiTV. This is more than any other country 
in the world (NHS Executive, 2000). 

This study looks at the accessibility of a new 
health information service. The Living Health 
service provides information to the public via 
DiTV. 


Living Health 

The Living Health project is currently being 
piloted in the West Midlands. The service 1s 
available via DiTV to around 50,000 people 
(DoH, 2001b). Subscribers are able to access 
general health information, book GP 
appointments and speak to NHS Direct nurses. 

The Living Health database contains 
information provided by NHS Direct Online, 
the consumer health website SurgeryDoor 
and local suppliers such as Birmingham 
Health Authority. The front page of the 
database is shown in Figure 1. 

The first menu item, Today’s Health News, 
is updated regularly to cover specific health 
alerts and issues that are currently in the 
news. For example, this section recently 
provided information about biomedical 
weapon attacks in response to the anthrax 
attacks in the US. 

Other menu items lead to information 
aimed at particular groups of people such as 
children. Menu 7 gives details of local GP 


Figure 1 The Living Health database front page 
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surgeries and hospitals. Subscribers will be 
able to book GP appointments through this 
menu. Menu 8 works in conjunction with the 
NHS Direct telephone service to allow people 
to see the nurse they are speaking to. This 
aids diagnosis by allowing the nurse to show 
images or video to the caller. 

The Search menu is situated at the bottom 
of the screen and allows people to find their 
topic of interest by selecting a letter from the 
alphabet. 


Aims and objectives 


Aim of the study 

To evaluate the accessibility and usability of 
the Living Health database to older people 
and deaf people. 


Objectives of the study 

- To obtain users’ opinions on the 
suitability of DiTV as a source of health 
information. 

- ‘To undertake a series of information 
retrieval tasks to examine issues of 
accessibility, such as site structure and 
ease of navigation, and to elicit any other 
constraints. 

- To determine the level of understanding 
of medical and other terminology, and to 
further examine the readability level of 
the information. 

- To explore tentatively views of the 
usefulness and value of information 
accrued for the system. 

- ‘To suggest ways of improving the design 
and content of the database, using the 
results of questionnaires and interviews. 


Scope of the study 


This study obtains the views of deaf and older 
people who do not currently have access to 
the Living Health pilot service. The sample 
was chosen irrespective of whether or not 
individuals have access to digital television. 
‘This was to avoid any possible bias of opinion 
on a DiTV service. 

The purpose of the study is to find out 
whether the Living Health database, and its 
associated DiTV platform, is accessible to 
deaf and older people. It also aims to suggest 
ways of improving the service to make it more 
accessible to these groups. 
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Limitations of the study 

The Living Health database was accessed via 
the Internet for the purpose of this study. 
This is due to the fact that the DiTV service is 
not available outside the West Midlands. This 
has several implications. The GP 
appointment booking service and the NHS 
Direct InVision service were not available for 
evaluation because these services are specific 
to the West Midlands and must be accessed 
via DiTV. The study therefore concentrates 
on the health information content and 
presentation of the database. 

Issues surrounding use of equipment are 
not included in the study. This is because the 
study sample used a computer and mouse to 
select menu items, whereas DiTV users will 
access information via a television remote 
control. Similarly, the sample was not 
questioned about what they expected to find 
in the database because it is not known how 
the service will be advertised on DiTV. 

The study was constrained by the fact that 
the implementation date of the service was 
changed several times. This meant that the 
opportunity to use an interpreter was lost, so 
it was no longer possible to interview the 
group of deaf people face-to-face. In addition, 
several volunteers were no longer able to take 
part. As a result, the sample numbers were 
fairly small. However, the design of the 
questionnaire allowed room for further 
comments and many helpful observations 
were made. Also, the interviews permitted an 
in-depth exploration of any issues, which 
would not be possible by remotely surveying a 
large number of individuals. 


Definition of terms 

The term “older people” is used to describe 
people over the age of 60. It has been shown 
that this is preferable to the term elderly 
which implies a much older age group 
(Cawthra, 1999). A group of nine people was 
recruited from the Age Exchange 
Reminiscence Centre in Blackheath, London. 
All participants had recently completed a 
computer training class and were familiar 
with the Internet. 

The term deaf people is used to describe 
people with varying degrees of deafness. The 
groups of deaf people taking part in the study 
were recruited from the British Deaf 
Association and the uk.people.deaf Internet 
newsgroup. These groups completed the 
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study remotely using an electronic version of 
the questionnaire. 

The term DiTV stands for “digital 
interactive television”. Throughout this 
study, the terms DiTV and digital television 
are used interchangeably. 


Literature review 


It has been shown that access to health 
information improves patients’ satisfaction 
with their treatment (George et al., 1983; 
Gibbs et al., 1990; Eardley, 1988). Some 
authors have gone further to say that 
increased knowledge reduces anxiety, 
improves compliance with treatment and 
reduces the burden on the NHS (Kenny et al., 
1998; NHS Executive, 1998). 

This review discusses issues surrounding 
the accessibility and usability of health 
information sources. The introduction of new 
technologies to improve accessibility is also 
considered. 


Access to health information | 
The public are demanding better access to 
health information so that they can make 
informed choices about their health care 
(Greenwood, 2001). People have felt that 
they have not been fully informed by their 
doctors and some believe that they would 
have made different decisions about their 
treatment if they had been aware of all 
available options (Coulter et al., 1998). Even 
if they prefer to let the health professionals 
make decisions about their treatment, most 
people prefer to be fully informed. 

This demand has been recognised and the 
last few years have seen developments in the 
area of “consumer informatics”. This field is 
expanding rapidly with increased interest in 
providing health information to consumers 
through new technologies (Eysenbach et al., 
2000). Despite the vast amount of research 
into the effectiveness of hard-copy health 
information, there is little known about how 
people interact with electronic information 
and how they act on this information 
(Eysenbach, 2000; Nicholas et al., 2001). 


Readability of health information 

The majority of readability studies have 
involved hard-copy information resources. 
One recent study recognised that there was 
little known about the readability of consumer 
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information on the Internet (Graber et al., 
1999). After assessing 50 consumer health 
sites, it was concluded that the reading level 
of health information on the Internet was too 
high for most health consumers. 

Those studies that have assessed the 
content of health information have found that 
many resources use unclear terminology, 
include inaccurate information and omit 
important facts (Meredith ez al., 1995; 
Impicciatore et. al, 1997). However, few 
studies have examined how consumers use 
the information they are presented with 
(Coulter et al., 1998). 


Older people 

Older people are the main users of health and 
care services (Dunnell, 2001). In 1998/99 the 
NHS spent 40 per cent of its budget on 
people over the age of 65 (DoH, 2001c). 
However, factors such as loss of mobility and 
deterioration of sight can prevent them from 
accessing information about their health. In 
addition, the number of older people in the 
UK is increasing. The number of people over 
the age of 65 has doubled since the 1930s, 
and a fifth of the population is currently over 
60 (DoH, 2001c). 

The Government has recognised that the 
needs of older people have not previously 
been met. In response to this, the National 
Service Framework for Older People has been 
produced (DoH, 2001c). This is a ten-year 
plan, which aims to promote good health and 
support independence. The Information 
Strategy for Older People will support the 
National Service Framework and should be 
implemented by the end of 2002. This will 
build on existing services to ensure that older 
people’s information needs are met (DoH, 
2001c). 


Deaf people 

There are around 8.7 million deaf and hard of 
hearing people in the UK. Of these 420,000 
people are unable to use a voice telephone 
and around 50,000 people use British Sign 
Language to communicate (RNID, 2000a). 
Since three-quarters of deaf people are over 
the age.of 60 they will benefit from the 
Government plans described above. 
However, there is currently no information 
strategy for deaf people. The Royal National 
Institute for Deaf People is campaigning for 
equal access to the health service (RNID, 
2001a). They report that the health service 
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lacks awareness of issues surrounding 
deafness and do not provide the appropriate 
equipment or support. It is therefore 
important that new services, such as Living 
Health, are accessible to deaf people. 

The Royal National Institute for Deaf 
People reports that most deaf people leave 
school with a reading age of nine (RNID, 
2000b). In addition, a significant number of 
deaf people use British Sign Language as their 
first language and English as a second 
language. For these reasons, it is important 
that health information is written in plain 
English and is well illustrated (DoH, 1999). 
Munoz-Baell and Ruiz (2000) report that the 
right to access information is something that 
many deaf people are denied. They suggest 
that deaf organisations be consulted when 
consumer literature is being produced. 

The Internet has become an important 
source of information for people with hearing 
problems (RNID, 2000b). It provides equal 
access to both deaf and hearing people. 
Written information available via DiTV 
should therefore offer similar advantages. 
However, many deaf people are not willing to 
subscribe to this service because of a lack of 
subtitling. Only digital terrestrial television is 
required by law to provide subtitles. 
Currently, satellite and cable are under no 
such obligation (RNID, 2001b). This may 
indirectly prevent deaf people from accessing 
other services, such as Living Health, from 
DiTV. 


Digital interactive television 

DiTV is a relatively new addition to the range 
of health information sources available. 
Peter Dick, project manager for the DiTV 
pilots, hopes that it will be integrated into the 
NHS in order to allow people access to good 
quality information in their own homes 
(Greenwood, 2001). 

There is little literature on the use of DiTV 
as a health information source because it is 
such a recent initiative. However, James et al. 
(1999) carried out a study which found that 
cancer patients used television as a source of 
health information. This implies that people 
like accessing health information in this way. 
Despite this, there is uncertainty over whether 
the public will accept the television as an 
interactive source of information when they 
have previously used it in a more passive 
manner (Gunter et al., 2001b). 
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Digital television has an advantage over the 
Internet as a source of information because 
the basic medium is so well established 
(Gunter et al., 2001a). Nearly all UK homes 
have at least one television set and people are 
familiar with the use of a remote control. 
DiTV has been described as a union between 
terrestrial television and the Internet (Dick, 
2000). It allows people to access health 
information at home 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. 

The popularity of DiTV has been 
increasing rapidly over the last few years and 
it has already reached similar levels of access 
to the Internet (MORI, 2001). Under current 
Government plans, the conversion to digital 
television should be complete by 2010 
(Greenwood, 2001). More than 90 per cent of 
the population will then have access to DiTV. 


Methodology 


The chosen method aimed to obtain people’s 
opinions on the accessibility and usability of 
the information content of the Living Health 
database. It did not directly assess the 
Interactive sections of the database, namely 
Local Health Services and NHS Direct 
InVision, because these are specific to the 
West Midlands and were not available for 
viewing by the researcher. However, 
respondents were asked if they thought they 
would use these services if they were available. 


Sample 
This study concentrates on the accessibility of 
the Living Health service to deaf and older 
people. Volunteers from these two groups 
were therefore obtained by approaching 
appropriate organisations. The Age Exchange 
Reminiscence Centre in Blackheath, London, 
was asked to take part and nine older people 
from this group volunteered. The sample 
ranged in age from 61 to over 75. Seven 
participants were female, and two were male. 
Two organisations for deaf people were 
approached but due to restrictions outlined in 
the Scope of the Study, only one of these, the 
British Deaf Association, was able to take 
part. Due to the small number of volunteers, 
an invitation to take part was also posted on 
the uk.people.deaf Internet newsgroup. Other 
newsgroups for deaf people were not specific 
to the UK and so were not included in the 
study. In total, four deaf people took part. 
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The sample of four deaf people ranged in age 
from 30 to 59. Three members of the group 
were male and one was female. Three 
participants described themselves as being 
“profoundly deaf” and the fourth person 
chose not to define the level of his hearing 
ability. 


Method 

Deaf participants 

A questionnaire was used to obtain people’s 
views on the usability and accessibility of the 
Living Health database. This method was 
chosen because the group of deaf people was 
geographically scattered across the UK. 
Alternative methods such as telephone 
interviews were unsuitable due to 
communication problems. The questionnaire, 
by incorporating open or free text questions, 
also allowed people to record their opinions 
during, or immediately after, the database 
search. This reduced the possibility of people 
forgetting important issues that they wished 
to raise. 

An electronic form of the questionnaire was 
sent to the group of deaf participants via 
e-mail. This enabled people to complete the 
questionnaire quickly and easily. This was 
important because several participants 
indicated that they would only be able to take 
part if the study could be completed at their 
work desks, due to their heavy workload and 
lack of time. All of the deaf participants were 
recruited via e-mail or via the Internet 
newsgroup. They were therefore familiar with 
the use of electronic information and did not 
report any problems associated with 
completing the electronic questionnaire. 

The questionnaire was constructed using 
the forms toolbar in Microsoft Word. This 
enabled the construction of “tick boxes” and 
free text fields. Most of the questions required 
the participants to select their chosen answer 
by clicking in the appropriate box. In 
addition, every question included a text form 
field in which people could type as much or as 
little information as they chose. 


Older participants 

Due to the single location of the group of 
older volunteers, it was possible to obtain 
more detailed information by arranging one- 
to-one interviews. Each of these lasted for 30 
minutes, which was long enough to obtain 
valuable information but not so long as to 
discourage people from taking part. ‘To 
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provide structure for an interview with each 
person, and consistency with the other data, 
the same questionnaire was used as for the 
group of deaf people. In addition, the 
participants were observed using the 
database, with the researcher recording any 
responses and observations. 

In total, nine older people were interviewed. 
Despite the small sample number, it was 
anticipated that valuable qualitative data 
would be obtained. Interviews are an effective 
way of attempting to understand the 
experiences and interpretations of a sample of 
people (Curasi, 2001). 

These methods generated much richer and 
more detailed information. The interviews 
raised issues that could be discussed. They 
also gave the opportunity to clarify questions 
and answers. The observation enabled the 
researcher to note any unreported problems 
that people experienced whilst using the 
database. These problems could then be 
discussed. 

All of the volunteers had undertaken a 
computer course but not all were experienced 
in using the Internet. All were familiar with 
navigation aids such as links, “back” buttons 
and home pages. They were therefore given 
technical help with using the computer 
equipment during the interviews, but no help 
was given with searching the database or 
using the menu system. 


Instructions for participants 

The method sought to obtain people’s views 
on issues such as the usability of the database 
and the usefulness of the information content. 
In order to do this effectively, participants 
were asked to think of three questions about 
health issues that have affected them or 
someone they know. They then used the 
Living Health database to find answers to 
these questions. The purpose of this was to 
find out whether the database contained the 
type of information that would be required by 
the test groups in a real situation. By looking 
for information related to real health issues, 
the participants were also better able to judge 
whether the information content was useful 
and comprehensible. 

The group. of older people did not have 
access to e-mail and so they were sent this 
invitation by mail, one week in advance of the 
meeting. The group of deaf people was sent 
the invitation via e-mail. The questionnaire 
was attached to the e-mail because this group 
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was able to carry out the study in their own 
time. 

The invitation gave a brief overview of the 
study and explained the participants’ role. As 
discussed in the Literature review, many deaf 
people use English as a second language. The 
invitation was therefore written in clear, 
unambiguous language. The printed version 
used the Arial font in size 12, which is clear 
and easy to read for those older people who 
may have deteriorating sight. 


Questionnaire design 

The questionnaire sought to obtain as much 
information as possible, whilst remaining 
straightforward and simple to complete. The 
term “website” was used throughout the 
questionnaire even though the database will 
be made available via DiTV. This is because 
the participants were viewing the database via 
the Internet and it is a term which most 
people are familiar with. It was felt that 
alternative terms such as “database” might 
have caused confusion. However, it was made 
clear that the information from the website 
would eventually be made available via DiTV. 
As explained in the Scope of the study, the 
purpose of the study was to assess the 
accessibility and usability of the information 
content, not the platform on which it is made 
available. 

In order to ensure that the questionnaire 
was suitable for independent completion by 
the group of deaf people, the questions were 
kept as clear and straightforward as possible. 
Tick-boxes were provided for users to record 
their answers. These were used in preference 
to scales for recording strength of feeling. 
This is because previous studies have found 
that scales, such as the Likert scale, can be 
easily misinterpreted (Johnson, 1999). A 
British Sign Language user also looked at the 
questionnaire, in order to identify any 
potential problems that may have been 
encountered by the group of deaf people. 


Limitations 

One deaf participant misunderstood the study 
instructions and chose questions related to 
the usability of the database. Consequently, 
she did not answer similar questions that were 
asked of her in the questionnaire. This person 
also indicated that she might have moved to 
the UK recently and so may experience 
additional communication problems. 
However, she also indicated that she had used 
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the database to search for information on 
health issues and so her answers were 
included in the study. 


Pilot study 

A pilot study was carried out in order to 
identify any unforeseen problems. Four 
volunteers were given a copy of the 
instructions for choosing their health-related 
questions. This was to find out whether the 
instructions were clear and understandable. 
The volunteers were then asked to complete 
the online version of the questionnaire. The 
researcher was present to take note of any 
comments or problems. The pilot showed 
that some questions required more answer 
options. Also, some questions were reworded 
to make their meaning clearer. Any redundant 
questions were removed. 


Readability 
In order to independently assess the 
readability of the information content of the 
database, readability tests were carried out. 
‘These tests have been conducted extensively 
on printed information, but relatively few 
researchers have applied them to electronic 
information. Graber et al. (1999) tested the 
readability of Internet health resources, and 
their method was adapted for the purpose of 
this study. The Microsoft Word 97 word 
processing package was used to assess the 
reading level of the information content. The 
package provides readability scores based on 
the average number of syllables per word and 
the number of words per sentence. Two tests 
were used: the Flesch Reading Ease score 
(which rates text on a 100-point scale), and 
the Flesch-Kincaid Grade Level score (which 
rates text on a US grade-school level). 
Graber et al. (1999) carried out the tests by 
transferring the source files of the Internet sites 
into Word 97. However, the Living Health 
website contained no source information. This 
may have been to prevent search engines from 
locating the site as it was not intended for 
public use. Consequently, the text from each 
page had to be cut and pasted into Word 97. It 
could not be guaranteed that every page in the 
database was included in the tests, due to the 
large number of pages and the fact that many 
pages could be accessed through more than 
one menu item. However, a significantly large 
proportion of content was copied from each 
menu heading in order to represent the 
entire database. 
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Results 


Characteristics of the sample 

Older people 

The last time they had a question about their 
health all nine alder people chose to visit their 
doctor. Three people consulted additional . 
sources of information, such as the Internet, 
the chemist, charities and NHS Direct. One 
person contacted NHS Direct by telephone 
when the doctor’s surgery was closed in the 
evening. Only one person had ever used the 
NHS Direct telephone service. Another had 
never heard of the service and a third thought 
it might have something to do with sickness 
benefit. Those who had heard of the service 
had never considered using it, whilst two 
people had been put off by bad reports that 
they had heard. The NHS Direct Internet site 
was similarly unpopular. Nobody had ever 
used this service, and seven people were 
unaware of its existence. This would suggest 
that the Government nas not been successful 
in communicating its plans to improve access 
to consumer health information. 


Deaf people 

The last time they hac a question about their 
health, two people looked in a magazine or 
newspaper, one person referred to a medical 
encyclopaedia and one person looked on the 
Internet for information. Accessibility was the 
main reason for these choices. None of the 
participants had used the NHS Direct 
telephone or Internet services. Two people 
believed that the telephone service was not 
accessible to deaf people, and one of these 
preferred to communicate face-to-face. One 
person was not aware of the Internet site and 
another complained that the services were not 
advertised. 


Suitability of DiTV as a source of health 
information 

Older people 

Only one person had access to digital 
television at the time of the study. This person 
had been subscribing to DiTV for only ten 
months but thought that it was a good 
platform for accessing health information. Of 
those who did not have access, four would 
consider subscribing in the future and one 
was undecided. Two people said they would 
not consider getting access because they 
prefer to read than watch television. Another 
two people were concerned about the 
possibility of children accessing health 
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information in the family environment, due to 
the sexual content of the database. 


Deaf people 

One person from the group had access to 
DiTV and had been subscribing for three 
years. He was not sure if it was a suitable 
platform for obtaining health information 
because it would not be possible to question 
the information provided by the database. He 
wanted to be able to “interrogate” the system 
and discuss the information face-to-face. Of 
those who did not have access to DiTV, two 
were undecided about whether they would 
ever obtain access. One said they would not 
subscribe to DiTV because “it is a waste of 
money for the little access there is for deaf 
people”. 


Accessibility and navigability of the 
database 

Older people 

Everyone reported that the links to menu 
items were clear and easy to understand. 
However, one person said that she was 
annoyed with having to follow so many links. 
Observations and further questioning 
identified some difficulties with navigating the 
database. Four people experienced problems 
using the Illness and Treatment menu item. 
One person did not know which links to 
follow once she had reached this level. 
Another person was surprised to find 
“Parkinson’s Disease” listed under Common 
Illnesses because she did not consider the 
condition to be common. 

Three people required help with using the 
navigation buttons: home, last menu, 
previous and next, despite being familiar with 
their use on the Internet. One person 
continued to have problems using the home 
button, even after its purpose had been 
explained. All of the participants said that 
they liked the layout of the database. One 
person thought that the sequence of menus 
and sub-menus was logical. Another person 
liked the simple format but required more 
detailed content. Two people commented 
that “the background colours should be 
changed”. In particular, the yellow colour 
scheme in the Children’s Health menu was 
not liked because it made the white text 
difficult to see. 


Deaf people 
One person misunderstood the instructions 
for choosing health questions with which to 
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test the usability of the database. She selected 
questions such as, “Is the information written 
in plain English?” The other three 
participants chose appropriate questions that 
did not request a diagnosis, although one 
person chose some less common queries. For 
example, “Do mosquitoes carry St Louis 
encephalitis?” 

All of the participants liked the layout of the 
database. Comments included, “Good 
structure” and “Quite clear”. Only one 
person experienced difficulty using the site. 
This user reported that there were no links 
provided to answer his specific questions. He 
also commented that it was a “nice clear 
website but with a limited range of 
information”. 


Terminology 

Older people 

Al participants found the terminology used in 
the database easy to understand. Only two 
people had concerns about whether other 
older people would understand the language: 
“It should start off with simple information 
and then progress to more detailed 
information.” One person, who had previous 
knowledge of the subject she was searching 
for, was concerned that some people may not 
understand the medical terminology. 


Deaf people 

All members of this group found the . 
terminology easy to understand. However, 
one person thought the language used was 
“severely limited”. 


Usefulness and value of information 
accrued for the system 
Older people 
Only three participants found satisfactory 
answers to all three of their health questions 
and one person did not find an answer to any 
of their three questions. The observation 
revealed that one person had been unable to 
find information that was present in the 
database. Another person was unable to find 
information about sleeping tablets, and 
believed that she would need to know the 
brand name of particular drugs in order to 
find information about them. She was 
unhappy about this because she found the 
various names given to medicines confusing. 
When asked if they had found the 
information in the database useful, only one 
person stated “no”. This person thought that 
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the content was similar to that of a magazine. 
Five people thought that the content was 
“basic” or “good for background 
information”, One person found the 
information “very useful”, but pointed out 
that “it needs to be updated regularly”. 

One-third of participants thought the 
information content was too basic. The 
remaining six people thought the level of 
information was “about right”. One person 
said she “would follow up with more detailed 
research” using books. Three people found 
the information “scary”, although one person 
pointed out that it was not the purpose of the 
database to provide reassurance to health 
consumers. Although she was worried by the 
information, she preferred to- be told the facts 
so that she could make an informed decision 
about her treatment options. Another person 
felt that the database presented the “worst 
case scenario”. 

When asked if they would use the Living 
Health database to access health information 
via DiTV, six people replied “yes” or 
“possibly”. However, they felt that the 
information content needed to be expanded 
and one person was concerned about the 
costs involved. Other comments included, “I 
would use it out of curiosity” and, “It is an 
easy way of learning.” One of the three people 
who said they would not access the database 
via DiTV commented, “TV is for being given 
information rather than asking for it.” | 

All of the participants said they would 
consider accessing the database via the 
Internet. One person said she would be more 


likely to use this platform than DiTV because _ 


the television is situated in a family setting. 
Another person held a similar view, “I can get 
to the computer at any time, whereas the rest 
of the family are watching the TV.” Only one 
person said she preferred to use books for 
obtaining health information, however she 
also said she would possibly access the 
database via the Internet. 


Deaf people . 
Only one person found a satisfactory answer 
to any of her health questions. However, this 
person misunderstood the instructions for 
choosing the questions. Another person, who 
did not find any satisfactory answers, 
commented that the information was too - - 
limited and he felt too constrained by the 
categories supplied by the database. The 
other two people thought that the 
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information in the detabase was too 
simplistic, “The site was interesting but far 
too. basic and did not signpost me to other 
possible sources of information.” Despite 
this, two people found some of the 
information content useful. 


Design and content 

Older people 

‘Two people said that zhey would have liked to 
have seen more graphics in the database. One 
of these felt that if he had access to the 
database prior to his treatment it would have 
been helpful for him to see the equipment that 
was going to be used. 


Deaf people 

One person reported problems with finding 
the Search facility. He said “it should ‘be 
placed near the top of the screen and 
highlighted in some way”. One person 
concluded that “the idea is great and can be 
developed further”. 


Readability level 

The Flesch Reading Ease score is measured 
on a 100-point scale. ‘The higher the score, 
the easier the text is to understand. The 
database content achieved a score of 67.5, 
which falls within the optimum range __ 
described by the Word 97 help menu. . 

The content also attained a Flesch-Kincaid 
Grade level score of 5.1, which means that a 
fifth grade pupil at a US grade school would 
be able to read the text. The Word 97 help 
menu states that most standard documents 
should aim for a score of between 7.0 and 8.0. 


Discussion 


The results obtained for the groups of older. ` 
and deaf people will be discussed together 
because the issues raised can apply to both. 
groups. For example, many older.people 
experience hearing loss. The experiences of 
both groups may also apply to other people. 
who experience problems accessing health 
information, such as ethnic minorities. . 

The results from the group of older people 
were enriched by data gained from the. 
interviews and observations. However, the - 
same questionnaire.was used as a basis for 
obtaining the views of both groups and this 
allows comparisons to be made between the 
two sets of results. ; 
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Health information sources 

All of the older people chose to visit their 
doctor the last time they had a question about 
their health. Their choice was generally due to 
the need for a diagnosis or treatment. Another 
reason given was because they knew their 
doctor well and had a good rapport with him 
or her. However, older people were also 
willing to use other sources of information to 
find out more about their condition, such as 
the Internet. The study group, however, had 
all recently undertaken computer courses and 
-so may have been more aware of electronic 
sources of health information than the older 
population as a whole. 

Unlike the group of older people, none of 
the deaf people went to their doctor the last 
time that they had a question about their 
health. This could be attributed to the fact 
that the deaf people were younger and may 
have been at work during surgery opening _ 
hours. Alternatively, it may be that the group 
of dzaf people experienced problems 
communicating with their doctor. The latter 
reason was supported by the results obtained 
from the deaf study group. One person said 
that she felt that she did not have time to 
explain herself to her doctor and nobody in 
the surgery was able to communicate using 
Brit:sh Sign Language. The other deaf 
participants indicated that they chose 
alternative sources of information because 
they were easily accessible. Interestingly they 
all chose visual sources of information such as 
magazines, books and the Internet,. rather 
than “oral” sources such as the doctor or 
pharmacist. 

None of the deaf people had ever used the 
NHS Direct telephone service. One person 
said that he could not communicate with the 
nurses by telephone without help. Another 
person did not think that the service was 
available to deaf people. In fact, NHS Direct 
has a Minicom system and accepts Type Talk 
calls to enable access by deaf people | 
(Chapman, 2000). The fact that the groups 
lacked knowledge of these facilities indicates 
that the service is not being advertised 
adequately. One person supported this view 
by saying that she had not seen any 
advertisements for the service. This should be 
taken into consideration if the Living Health 
service is rolled out nationally. Similarly, none 
of the group had used the NHS Direct 
Internet site. The fact that this group was 
recruited via the Internet and e-mail indicates 
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that they are all proficient in using the 
Internet. However, two people had never 
heard of the service and two had not 
considered using it. 


Access to DiTV 

The majority of people from both groups did 
not have access to DITV at the time of the 
study. However, most of the older people 
thought it would be a good platform for 
accessing health information. They envisaged 
that it would provide information using clear 
and simple language and would also be 
valuable for those without access to the 
Internet. Members of the group of deaf 
people had differing views on the suitability of 
DiTV as a source of health information. One 
person said he would not consider subscribing 
to it because of the poor access for deaf 
people. However, it was also thought that 
technological advances would be made in the 
future to provide better access to deaf people. 
Another member of the group had been 
subscribing to digital television for three 
years..As discussed in the Literature Review, 
UK law only legislates for terrestrial digital 
television with regard to the subtitling of 
programmes (RNID, 2001b). It would 
therefore be interesting to find out whether 
this person subscribed via terrestrial, cable or 
satellite. The Living Health pilot is currently 
only available via cable DiTV and this may 
therefore discourage use by deaf people. 


Database content 

It is interesting to note that three out of the 
total 13 participants asked questions relating 
to prostate cancer. This was irrespective of 
whether the person was. male or female. This 
is a health condition that affects a large 
number of older men and is therefore likely to 
be a common information request from older 
people and their families. The two men who 
searched for information on this topic did not 
find satisfactory answers to their queries. The 
female user, who was searching on behalf of 
her husband, reported that she did find a 
satisfactory answer to this question. However, 
she later commented that the database did not 
seem to know much about the subject. It is 
interesting to compare these results with those 
of Nicholas et al. (2001), who found that 
users of a health. website were more likely to 
report that the information had been of no 
help if they were currently suffering from a 
condition. The authors ‘proposed that this 
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might be because the users had already 
obtained a large amount of information from 
other health information sources. There is 
clearly a need for more detailed information 
about conditions such as cancer, which affect 
a large number of older people. It may be 
beneficial to have a separate menu for older 
people on the front page of the database, as 
there are for men, women and children. This 
would take older users directly to information 
that is relevant to their needs. 

One participant asked a question that could 
be interpreted as asking for a diagnosis. She 
wanted to know whether shingles could have 
caused her mother’s rash. The database is not 
intended for this purpose. Like any other 
source of health information, some people 
will attempt to use the information for self- 
diagnosis and there is no way of avoiding this. 
This shows that people are not always fully 
aware of the limitations of an information 
source such as Living Health. It would be 
helpful for the database to provide usage 
guidelines and recommend that people visit 
their GP in cases such as this. 

The provision of information is not always 
beneficial and not everyone wishes to access 
information about his or her health. The 
results support this view, with several 
participants showing concern over 
information they accessed via the database. 
Three people described some cf the 
information as “scary” or “worrying”. It is 
therefore important to cater for those who 
only wish to obtain basic information about 
their health, as well as those who have greater 
demands. One person suggested that the 
menus should initially link to basic 
information and deeper links should provide 
more detailed information for those who 
require it. It would also be useful to display 
the NHS Direct telephone number at the top 
of each page in the database so users can 
discuss any concerns with a health 
professional as soon as possible. 

A view held by a substantial proportion of 
both groups was that the information content 
of the database was too basic to be of much 
use. Some people commented that the 
database provided general information but 
did not answer the specific questions they 
had. One of the deaf participants would have 
liked to have been directed to further sources 
of information. Another deaf participant was 
disappointed that he could not “interrogate” 
the information and said that he preferred to 
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communicate face-to-face so that he could 
ask questions. However, other deaf 
participants reported problems with face-to- 
face communication due to the lack of British 
Sign Language skills amongst health 
professionals. 

The deaf participants felt that the 
information content was not sufficiently 
comprehensive. It may be the case that deaf 
people rely on information sources such as 
Living Health to provide the majority of their 
health information because of difficulties 
encountered when visiting their GP. They 
may therefore expect more from the service 
than some other groups in society. 

None of the older participants appeared to 
have considered the accuracy and reliability of 
the information content of the database 
before they were asked for their views on this 
subject. None of the group seemed 
particularly worried about this issue, and 
most presumed that the information was 
trustworthy. Only one person from the group 
of older people noticed the NHS logo at the 
top of each page. It may be advantageous to 
enlarge this logo or provide a written 
statement on the home page giving details of 
the information content providers. Two - 
people noticed that the “SurgeryDoor” 
Internet site provided some information. 
However, no explanation was given as to 
whom or what SurgeryDoor was and so the 
statement became redundant because people 
did not understand its meaning or relevance. 
After being asked about the reliability of the 
information content, one person became 
concerned about the role of Living Health 
and wanted to know who they were. Again, no 
explanation was given by the database. This 
person was clearly concerned about this and 
said that she would check the information 
content elsewhere. She also questioned the 
currency of the information. It may therefore 
be reassuring to have a statement at the end of 
each section stating when the information was 
last updated, as most Internet sites do. 
Similarly, none of the dea? participants were 
sure of the accuracy and reliability of the 
information content. One person was 
concerned that the lack of detail meant that 
the information content provider was not 
experienced in medical issues. This suggests 
that simply displaying the logo of a well- 
known and trusted information source such as 
the NHS is not enough to reassure users of 
the reliability of the information. 
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Usability 

Several members of the group suggested the 
addition of a diagram of the human body on 
the home page. Users would then be able to 
select the appropriate part of the anatomy to 
begin their search. Although the database is 
intended for use via DiTV, this would work if 
users moved through the parts of the body 
starting from the head, down to the feet, using 
the down arrow on their remote control. A 
member of the group of deaf people also 
suggested this idea because many people, 
from whatever background, do not always 
know the right medical term to use, or they do 
not know how to spell particular words. The 
alphabet structure was also unpopular 
because it was difficult to think of the correct 
term to use. Several menu items contained 
the alphabet structure and this confused 
people. Some thought that they all contained 
identical information, which is not correct. 
One person could not find information on 
osteoarthritis because she was looking in the 
wrong menu. She eventually found 
information under “knee replacement” and 
was frustrated that she had to spend a lot of 
time thinking of alternative words for her 
query. A possible solution to these problems 
would be to have just one alphabetised search 
menu, which people can use when they want 
information on a particular condition or 
treatment. Information:should be placed 
under as many alternative headings as 
possible to enable people to use the system, 
irrespective of their knowledge of medical 
terminology. Other menu items could then 
concentrate on recent developments or a 
particular aspect of a condition, to cater for 
people who wish to browse the database. This 
would overcome many of the problems 
experienced by the study group, such as 
forgetting where sub-menu items were 
situated and confusion over whether 
information on non gender related issues 
would be situated under the Men’s Health or 
Women’s Health menus. 

The location of the Search menu was 
ineffective. Most older people did not notice 
its presence at all and some people were also 
unsure of its purpose. This menu item should 
therefore be.placed near the top of the screen 
and distinguished from other menu headings 
sO users notice its presence. Most of the deaf 
users used the Search menu. However, this 
group completed the questionnaire remotely 
and so it is possible that they read the whole 
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questionnaire before completing the search 
exercise. This would have made them aware 
of the Search facility before they accessed the 
database, and may have influenced their use 
of it. 

The readability tests showed that the 
information content of the database was easy 
to read, despite the fact that the use of 
medical terminology can artificially raise 
readability levels (Pichert and Elam, 1985). 
The Royal National Institute for Deaf People 
estimates that most deaf people leave school 
with a reading age of nine (RNID, 2000b). 
The readability test has therefore shown that 
the terminology used in the database is 
suitable for use by deaf people, even after 
taking differences between US and UK grade 
levels into account. This finding was 
supported by the comments made by the 
group of deaf people, who reported that the 
terminology used in the database was easy to 
understand: 


Potential use of the database 

Several people indicated that they would use 
the Living Health database if they had access 
to it via DiTV. However, some people 
specified that the information content would 
need to be expanded first. Those older people 
who said that they would not access it in this 
way were concerned about disturbing other ` 
people in the house who may wish to watch 
television. This finding has also been reported 
in previous research (O’Brien ez al., 1999). 
These older people indicated that they would 
prefer to access the information via the 
Internet. However, providing access to Living 
Health via DiTV will assist in the provision of 
health information to people who do not have 
access to the Internet. Two of the deaf 
participants said that they would not access 
the database via DiTV. One person said that 
this was because the information content was 
not sufficient to answer his questions. The 
second person considered television to be a 
source of entertainment for her and she did 
not think it was an appropriate place to access 
information on a serious issue, such as health. 
This is an important point because people 
have previously been unable to interact with 
their television sets.. Those that do interact 
with digital television have previously done so 
in an entertainment setting, for example to 
access football scores. This finding therefore 
indicates that people may be unwilling to 
make use of interactive services that are 
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concerned with more serious issues such as 
health. 

It was interesting to note that none of the 
participants from either group said that they 
would not use the database if they had access 
to it, despite their earlier comments. This may 
have been because the question could be 
considered to be slightly leading in nature, 
despite the fact that they were given the 
option of responding that they would not use 
the database. It is also difficult for people to 
comment on features of the database that they 
have not used, for example, finding details of 
local health services. However, some people 
did use this facility during the session. One 
person indicated that he would use all features 
of the database in order to keep up to date 
with changes in the NHS and to obtain 
information about issues that may affect 
members of his family. 


Suggested improvements to the Living 
Health database 
These improvements are important to enable 
equal access to all health consumers. The two 
groups addressed in this study experienced 
specific problems related to accessing health 
information. However, many cther groups in 
society, such as ethnic minorities and those 
with varying physical abilities, are likely to 
experience these problems. 
¢ Several participants from both groups 
suggested the inclusion of more diagrams 
and images. These would assist deaf users 
who experience problems reading text. 
They would also help people to begin 
their search. The NHS Direct Internet 
site contains an image of a human body to 
aid navigation in this way “NHS, 2001). 
«e A major complaint was the lack of 
detailed information. The content does 
need to be expanded to cater for all 
people, irrespective of their level of 
knowledge. Research has shown that 
Internet sites intended for health 
professionals are being used by a large 
number of health consumers and this 
indicates that members of the public are 
able to deal with, and actually demand, 
more detailed information (Eysenbach 
et al., 1999). However, only a small 
amount of text can be displayed on a 
television screen because it needs to be 
visible from a distance. It is also not 
possible to print information from the 
television and so the optimum amount of 
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information needs to be achieved so as to 
satisfy users’ needs, but also so as not to 
overload people with too much detail. 

+ The information content needs to be 
updated regularly and users should be 
informed when this happens. 

* The different colour schemes used in the 
database menus aid readability (Serxner, 
2000). However, alternative colours 
should be used to make the text easier to 
read and to make the database more 
aesthetically pleasing. 

°. The search engine should be situated at 
the top of the screen to highlight its 
presence to users. 

* The NHS Direct telephone number 
should be included on each page to guide 
those who wish to discuss any worries or 
concerns. There should also be a 
statement informing deaf users of the 
Type Talk and Minicom facilities 
available. 

¢« The number of alphabetised menus 
should be limited as these confuse users. 

+ The database needs to be advertised to 
make sure that people are aware of it. The 
results showed that there was poor 
awareness of NHS Direct services 
amongst the two study groups. 


Future research 

The researcher found that the group of older 
people would often contradict their original 
answers once the questions were discussed in 
more detail. It is possible that this may have 
also occurred had the group of deaf people 
had an opportunity to discuss their answers. 
However, this was not possible due to the 
constraints outlined in the Scope of the study. 
Future studies should aim to interview and 
observe deaf users. 

It must be taken into account that this was 
the first opportunity the two groups of users 
had of seeing and using the database. It is 
likely that their views will change with 
increased use of the svstem and so it would be 
interesting to obtain their views again after a 
specified period of using the system in their 
everyday lives. It will only be possible to 
accurately measure the success and popularity 
of the database once it is available nationally 
to all DITV subscribers. - 

Future improvements in technology may 
eventually enable the nurse to see the patient 
and this would allow deaf users to 
communicate by sign language through an 
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interpreter, if necessary. It may also be 
beneficial for housebound older people who 
miss the social side of visiting their GP. It 
would enable them to communicate with a 
real person who they are able to see on their 
television screen and reduce any feelings of 
isolation. A parallel study is currently 
assessing a service that enables NHS Direct 
callers to see the nurse on their television 
screens. 

The participants in this study were all 
computer literate. Future research should 
therefore encompass a greater cross section of 
older and deaf people to obtain the views of 
those who have never used a computer. It is 
important that these people have equal access 
to reliable and accessible health information, 
particularly in the light of Government plans 
to put all public services online by 2005 
(Moulds, 2001). The group of older people 
all came from an affluent area of London and 
so it is important that other areas of the 
country are included in any future research to 
take into account factors which may affect the 
results, such as education and wealth. 

Overall, the Living Health database will be 
a useful source of health information once it 
has been developed further. It will enable 
those people who do not have access to the 
Internet to obtain information about their 
health. 
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introduction 


The topic of this article is the Slovenian 
language, more precisely the influence of 
English on one of its specific fields, i.e. 
terminology of librarianship and information 
science. At the beginning the reader finds a 
short presentation of the present state of the 
language in general and, particularly, the state 
and tendencies of professional terminology in 
the field of library and information science. 
What follows is a description of a short 
analysis of the influence of English on 
Slovenian library terminology, based on the 
results of a stemming procedure of Slovenian 
library texts of recent years. 

However, we cannot ignore the fact that 
Slovenian, following the state of 
subjectivisation of the Slovenian nation, has 
nearly always been under the influence of 
other foreign languages, mainly those of 
occupying countries, e.g. German, Italian, 
etc., which sometimes even threatened its 
very existence. From the present state of the 
language we see that it has been relatively 
successful in resisting such threats. There is 
another feature worth mentioning: the relative 
anonymity of Slovenia in the world makes the 
knowledge of foreign languages a necessity, a 
fact for everybody who wants to communicate 
with the world, which on the other hand 
brings with it a better awareness of one’s 
mother tongue. For Slovenians it always was 
and still is absolutely necessary to know 
foreign languages for the purpose of 
international communication. The problem 
of the language barrier, naturally, works both 
ways — also for foreigners in Slovenia. 

Generally speaking, Slovenians are quite 
well aware of the fact that the existence of 
their mother tongue could be threatened by 
the influence of foreign languages. For this 
reason we cannot say Slovenian is neglected — 
on the contrary, the country works quite hard 
to preserve and develop it. People are aware 
that language is one of the carriers, in fact the 
key to the continued existence of national 
culture. 

The contemporary situation brings other 
hidden dangers for the existence of languages 
such as Slovenian. These influences are the 
consequence of globalisation and numerous 
and simple telecommunication options. They 
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appear to be more hidden, i.e. their influence 
upon language and culture is enormous, 
however it is more difficult to point them out 
as potential culprits. They are especially 
noticeable in areas connected with 
computers, telecommunications, the 
entertainment industry, banking, etc. They 
can of course be viewed in several ways: as a 
threat, or as an opportunity for the 
development of language (which, in spite of 
the opposition of linguistic conservatives and 
fundamentalists, is an entirely natural 
procedure). 


Language and science 


Scientists have always used common 
languages with the purpose of mutual 
understanding. First it was Latin, then 
German, French, etc. Vidovic-Muha (1986) 
states that among the “living” world 
languages, Slovenian terminology in the field 
of technical and similar sciences has been by 
far most strongly influenced by English. In the 
field of humanist sciences (philosophy) 
German influence prevails. The so-called 
“lingua franca” of today’s scientific 
community is undoubtedly English, and has 
been ever since the Second World War. From 
the point of view of “smaller” or less known 
languages like Slovenian this means basically 
two things: the knowledge of a foreign 
language (in this case English) is a necessity to 
understand and to be understood. 

However, there is a big difference between 
knowledge of a foreign language for 
professional purposes and the non-critical 
introduction of such a language into one’s 
mother tongue. One has to distinguish 
between foreign and domestic terminology 
and avoid over-imitation of any foreign 
language. The precondition for this is 
naturally a good knowledge of one’s mother 
tongue and a developed criticism — it is 
sometimes referred to as mental literacy. 

The scientific environment is by definition 
international. For any serious study, one 
simply has to be acquainted with foreign and 
domestic research. For any professional 
development one needs to look beyond the 
borders of his/her own country, know and use 
foreign experience and knowledge. It is a 
matter of broadening professional 
consciousness, acquiring of ideas and 
examples, both good and bad. 
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It is simply impossible to imagine the 
development of any branch of science without 
international connections. In terms of 
terminology, as in other areas connected with 
foreign languages, the problem often lies in 
the lack of the so-called “mental literacy” — 
the sound measure of criticism at accepting, 
adopting and/or translating foreign terms. 
Very good examples are terms from the field 
of computer science, information technology, 
economics, marketing, etc., where English is 
unquestionably preveiling. For example 
Gorjanc (1996) states that computer science 
is marked by its rapid development which 
requires extremely dynamic technical 
terminology, and is almost exclusively tied to 
the English speaking environment. In 
Slovenia, for example, there are fierce debates 
about whether to translate (and compare) 
academic titles (BA), work posts (assistant 
lecturer), etc. There are English terms that 
are hard or even impossible to translate (e.g. 
outsourcing, value-added), the consequence 
of which is that we simply do not translate 
them or there exists awkward, non-equivalent 
translations. 

A very frequent phenomenon is that even 
though there exists a perfectly acceptable 
Slovenian term, people start using an English 
“original”. Such English words sometimes, by 
some strange procedure, suddenly acquire 
characteristics of Slovenian morphology. A 
possible exception would be current 
computer terminology where terminologists 
have worked hard on equivalent Slovenian 
translations, and have been partly successful 
(Hladnik, 2000a). . 

The professional terminology also reflects 
the efforts to maintain the Slovenian 
language. Already in previous centuries 
scientists worked on translations, especially of 
linguistic and technical terminology. The 
beginning of the work in this field can be 
traced back to the end of the 18th century. In 
the second half of the 19th century lawyers, 
politicians, linguists, natural scientists and 
humanists were especially productive in 
translating foreign terms. Slovenian scientific 
terminology had first begun to develop in the 
journal Letopis Matice Slovenske (Orozen, 
1986). Also today, we can hardly ignore the 
efforts of some authors who have dedicated 
their work to this hot issue: professors Joze 
Toporisic in the field of Slovenian Language 
studies, Franc Pedicek in the field of 
Pedagogy, Miran Hladnik in the field of 
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Computer Science, and of course many 
others. Terminology is no doubt a field where 
the state of a certain science, its development 
and the problematics of its branches and 
disciplines are reflected. 


Slovenian library science 


Slovenian librarianship has had a long 
tradition. The first library was established in 
the ninth century — it was the library in the 
Benedictine monastery in Stivan, by the Gulf 
of Triest. The first public library was opened 
in 1569. Its founder was Primoz Trubar, also 
the author of the first Slovenian printed book. 
The first manual in Slovenian (Knjiznice in 
knjiznicarsko delo by Avgust Pirjevec) 
appeared in 1940. It was naturally followed by 
many more. 

When it comes to current work in the field 
of terminology we have to mention that the 
efforts of establishing Slovenian terminology 
are reflected in publications such as 
translations of international standards (e.g. 
cataloguing standards International Standard 
Bibliographic Description), manuals and 
guidelines (e.g. IFLA’s publication Functional 
Requirements for Bibliographic Records). One 
should also not miss several terminology 
projects, the first of which is the project of a 
Slovenian. explanatory terminology dictionary 
for Library Science, which is currently in 
preparation by the Library Terminology 
Commission. In 1996 there appeared its trial 
volume, which was just a basic selection of 
some entries. It was widely accepted by the 
Slovenian library community in spite of its 
“teething troubles”. The project is expected 
to finish in approximately two years. The 
project “Multilingual Dictionary of 
Librarianship”, edited by Ivan Kanic, Zlata 
Dimec and Polona Vilar should also be 
mentioned. This dictionary will comprise of 
around 15 European languages. Any work in 
this field is more than welcome, since there 
are many debates about the acceptability of 
certain terms (e.g. Hladnik, 2000a, b, c; 
Pecjak, 1989; as well as Kodric-Dacic, 1998). 

It is awkward if it should happen that, 
before the linguists manage to react and 
suggest a possible translation, several 
translations of a certain foreign term appear. 
To a certain extent this reflects the needs of a 
certain science. However, it also leads to 
inconsistency and confusion in professional 
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terminology. A good example of this is the 
English term “information retrieval”. It 1s 
perfectly understandable to any Englishman, 
however, the Slovenian language does not 
have a substantive form of the verb “to 
retrieve” (prinesti). Scientists began to use 
several more or less approximate translations: 
iskanje informaci (information search), iskanje 
in priklic informacij (search and recall of 
information), obnavljanje informaci (renewal 
of information), potzvedovanje (this term is 
perhaps closest to retrieval), etc. We have 
similar problems with the term “public 
library”, which has been translated as javna 
knjiznica, splosnoizobrazevalna knjiznica, 
splosna knjiznica, ljudska knjiznica, etc. 
(Kodric-Dacic, 1998). 

Of course, there always exists a possibility 
that it is impossible to find or create an 
equivalent translation of a certain term. 
However, it is always worth trying to do so. 
These are important tasks for terminologists 
of every branch of science, who have to accept 
the role of standardisation of terminology. 
This is especially the case when we deal with 
such an international and interdisciplinary 
science as Library and Information Science 
undoubtedly is. 


Influence of English 


The area of librarianship and information 
work is, as in many other areas, under the 
strong influence of computer science, 
information science and technology, 
telecommunications, etc., which all carry with 
them the strong influence of the English 
language. A logical conclusion would 
therefore be that English also influences those 
areas in the Slovenian space. 

Our goal was to find out how strong this 
influence really is and in which ways it reveals 
itself. We started from the fact that the 
language of publication is very important for 
the visibility of scientific work and its results — 
it influences strongly the attention a certain 
publication receives within the scientific 
community. In short, as Juznic (1999, p. 79) 
states: 


The language of the publication of the results of 
scientific work is one of basic conditions for the 
number of citations. As a rule, it is unlikely to 
expect that a publication not in English will be 
noticed widely and will have a large number of 
citations outside its local, necessarily smaller, 
scientific community. 
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Juznic also states in his dissertation that the 
researchers whose mother tongue is English 
do not have a distinctive advantage when it 
comes to research or publishing in the field of 
science and technology. However, this is quite 
another matter in the humanities and social 
studies where a good knowledge of language 
is a vital component of research. Our 
assumption, therefore, was that researchers 
not only use foreign language(s) in their work, 
but also bring them into the respective 
terminology inside their own mother tongue. 


Knjiznica 

As a means of inspection of Slovenian library 
terminology we chose texts from the journal 
Knjiznica, issued by the Union of Library 
Associations of Slovenia. Knjiznica is the 
leading Slovenian journal in the field of 
librarianship. It has been published regularly 
since 1957 and has four issues a year. In 
recent years texts from the field of Information 
Science have become more common. 

Juznic states that in the period 1974-83 
articles are relatively poorly equipped with 
citations (48 per cent of publications did not 
have any), which is perhaps an indicator of 
how much the researchers used foreign and 
domestic literature. By 1984 more than half 
were citations of Slovenian works, in 1988 
and 1990 the figure was one third and in 1992 
a little less than one quarter. The ratio 
between domestic and foreign citations 
improved in 1993. However, in 1996 we 
again notice over half of the citations were in 
English (Juznic, 1999). 


Methodology 


We chose a simple procedure. We inspected 
the results of a stemming procedure of texts 
coming from Knjiznica in the years 1998 and 
1999. We feel it is necessary to emphasise that 
this is a rather unusual way of using and 
interpreting results of stemming. Stemming is 
usually meant to enable, help or improve the 
retrieval performance of Information 
Retrieval Systems using free text. ‘Therefore, 
the study of stemming results is usually aimed 
at improving the performance of the stemmer 
itself, not inspecting the structure of the 
respective language being stemmed. 
According to our knowledge there are very 
few studies of this kind with which we could 
compare our results. 
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The goal of our work was to find the 
amount of words of English origin in a 
Slovenian text on librarianship and/or 
information science. We hoped that this 
would help us determine the influence 
English has upon Slovenian library 
terminology. However, it would be difficult to 
say what amount of words would present itself 
as a significant influence, and what could be 
interpreted as a minor or non-influential 
factor. The reason teing the lack of previous 
research in this field with which we could 
compare our results. ‘Therefore we decided to 
set a limit of 3 per cent of words of foreign 
origin as a boundary between significant and 
non-significant influence. We feel it necessary 
to stress that our decision is based completely 
on subjective estimates. 

The stemming itself was conducted in the 
following way. The words with little 
significance were first removed from further 
processing using a stop-word list containing 
approximately 2,350 words. Stop-words are 
mainly function words, numerals and 
auxiliary verbs. They serve as connectors of 
the text in natural language, are very frequent, 
but carry little or no meaning and are 
therefore insignificant in the process of 
content analysis. They represent ballast in the 
text and are removed from it before any 
additional processing. It is especially 
characteristic for highly inflected languages 
like Slovenian that stop-words represent a 
large amount of text — when they are removed 
the size of the inverted file decreases 40-50 
per cent (Popovic, 1990). Therefore it is also 
characteristic that stop-word lists are much 
longer with highly inflected languages 
(compare for example stop-lists mentioned in 
some articles describing stemming algorithms 
for the English language (Porter, 1980; 
Lovins, 1968)). 

The remaining text was then processed with 
an algorithm for the stemming of Slovenian 
which was developed by Dimec et al. (1999). 
That gave us word stems with which we did 
all the experiments described here. Word- 
stems are the parts of individual words 
stripped of all suffixes. Suffixes are the 
consequence of grammar, which help words 
function within the language. ‘That means 
that what remains afer they have been 
removed are only those parts of words that 
carry the meaning. Furthermore, usually one 
stem replaces all its grammatical forms and 
serves as a representative for the whole 
“class”. We can even dare to say that 
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grammatical forms are in fact synonyms — 

when taken semantically. After stopping, 

stemming is an additional step in decreasing 
the size of an inverted file. 

The algorithmic processing followed by a 
certain amount of “manual” work resulted in 
three lists of stems: 

(1) Valid stems — stems which were considered 
acceptable, almost exclusively originating 
from words of Slovenian origin. 

(2) Name stems — stems originating from 
proper names, both personal and 
geographical. 

(3) Bad stems — stems considered 
unacceptable, originating either from 
misspelled words or from non-Slovenian 
origin words. 


Valid stems were stored in a list of valid 
stems. The list grew bigger after each 
processed corpus. Similarly name stems were 
stored in a name stems list. We have to 
emphasise that in the name stems list there 
were words of both Slovenian and non- 
Slovenian origin. Bad stems were deleted. 

For the purposes of this article we focussed 
our attention on name and bad stems, with 
the assumption that they contained stems of 
all (or at least most) words of non-Slovenian 
origin. We inspected the processing results of 
three corpora, of 15,000 words each. We were 
trying to find out how much of the stems were 
of Slovenian origin, therefore listed in the 
valid stems list, and how much of the stems 
were removed from further processing during 
the computer analysis process. After three 
corpora, the valid stems list consisted of 2,186 
stems. We paid additional attention to bad 
stems, trying to establish the ratio of English 
origin stems within it. We separately 
inspected name stems, trying to establish 
from which languages they derived (although 
this is rather dubious, since the origin of the 
name does not necessarily reveal the 
nationality of a person), and how many of 
them were of English origin. Naturally, we 
were unable to distinguish between British 
and US names. However, from the point of 
view that we were inspecting the influence of 
English, this is rather irrelevant. 


The results 


Corpus KO (15,000 words) 
From Table I it can be seen that 15,000 
words supplied 1,671 stems, which is a little 
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Table | New stems in corpus KO 





Valid Name Bad 

stems stems stems 5D 
N 1,170 162 339 1,671 
Per cent of new stems 70.0 9.7 20.3 10€ 
Per cent of entire corpus 7.8 1.1 2.3 11 


over 10 per cent of the corpus KO. A total of 
70 per cent of new stems were valid stems, 
which we did not use in this research. We 
focussed on the other two groups. The results 
are shown in Tables II and III. We estimated 
that among 162 name stems 59 were of 
English origin. It is interesting to see that 
English origin name stems are the second 
most common in this corpus, following 
Slovenian origin name stems and strongly 
preceding all others. 

With the bad stems shown in Table III we 
see that English origin stems are most 
common. We also found more than one-third 
German origin stems. In third place there are 
stems of Slovenian origin. All other stems 
comprise approximately one-fifth of the 
corpus KO. 


Table II Name stems in corpus KO 


Name stems N % 

Slovenian 69 42.6 
English 59 36.4 
German 14 8.6 
Dutch 6 3.7 
French 5 3.1 
Spanish 3 1.8 
Danish 2 1.2 
Islandish 2 1.2 
Japanese 1 0.6 
Norwegian 1 0.6 
Total 162 100 


Table {ll Bad stems in corpus KO 


Bad stems N % 

English 117 34.5 
German 108 31.8 
Slovenian 54 15.9 
French 16 4.7 
Dutch 7 2.1 
Spanish 4 1.2 
Italian 2 0.6 
Japanese 1 0.3 
Misspelled 30 8.9 
Total 339 100 
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Corpus K1 (15,000 words) 
Corpus K1, which also consisted of 15,000 
words, already gave less new stems than the 


Table VII New stems in corpus K2 
Valid Name Bad 





previous one (Table IV). This fact is perfectly oe ae ee 
understandable, if we know that some of the ~N 524 118 417 1,059 
valid stems found in this corpus were already Per cent of new stems 49.5 11.1 39.4 100 
on the valid stems or name stems lists created Percent of entire corpus 33- 08- 28 T1 


in the previous experiment. We therefore see 
that new stems comprise 4 per cent of the 
15,000 words. The percentage of valid stems 
is less by more than 15 per cent; there are less 
name stems. However, the number of bad 
stems has increased. 

In Table V it can be seen again that English 
name stems are most common among foreign 
name stems and strongly prevail. Also worth 
mentioning is the fact that not many different 
origin names were found in corpus K1. A 
similar situation is repeated in Table VI, 
where we see that in the corpus besides the 
misspelled ones there were only stems of 
Slovenian and English origin. That also gives 
an indication of the influence of English. 


Corpus K2 (15,000 words) 

The number of new stems in this corpus is 
slightly larger than in the previous one 
(Table VID). The reason may be the 
appearance of a new theme in the text, of 
which not many stems could already be found 
in the valid or name stems lists. Therefore, we 


Yew stems in corpus K1 


Valid Name Bad 


see all numbers increased. The new stems 
gave over 7 per cent of the corpus. Almost 40 
per cent of new stems were bad, which gives 
less than 3 per cent of the entire corpus. 

From Table VIII we see that English origin 
stems even outnumber Slovenian stems. They 
comprise almost half of all name stems. Also 
worth mentioning are German origin stems, 
all other values are rather small, although the 
diversity has increased a little from the 
previous corpus. Also in Table IX, which 
shows bad stems in corpus K2, English origin 
stems are strongly prevailing before Slovenian 
and German stems. 


Entire corpus (45,000 words) 

We then summed up the results for the entire 
corpus. From Table X we see that the amount 
of 45,000 words was, in the process of 
stemming, reduced to 3,633 stems, 60 per 
cent of which were valid. Among others 30 
per cent were unacceptable stems and a little 
less than 10 per cent were name stems. Both 
groups comprise 3.3 per cent of the entire 
corpus. Table XI shows that among foreign 
name sterns English stems were strongly 
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stems stems stems Total 
492 64 347 903 Table VIII Name stems in corpus K2 
of new stems 54.5 7.1 38.4 100 Name stems N % bd 
of entire corpus 3.3 0.4 2.3 4.0 English 56 475 
Slovenian 37 31.4 
Table V Name stems in corpus K1 German 14 11.9 
Name stems N % croatian a ka 
Italian 5 4.2 
Slovenian 41 64.0 French 1 0.8 
English 21 32.8 Total 118 100 
Dutch 1 1.6 
German 1 1.6 
Total 64 100 Table IX Bad stems in corpus K2 
Bad stems N % 
Table Vi Bad stems in corpus K1 English 218 32.3 
Slovenian 104 24.9 
Bac stems ? 2 German 54 12.9 
Slovenian 194 55.9 Croatian 9 2.2 i 
English 126 36.3 French 4 i 1.0 
Misspelled 27 7.8 Misspelled 28 6.7 
Total 347 100 Total 417 100 
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Table X New stems in entire corpus 


Valid 

stems 
KO 1170 
K1 492 
K2 524 
N 2186 
Per cent of new stems 60.1 
Per cent of entire corpus 4.9 


Table XI Name stems in entire corpus 


Name stems 


Slovenian 
English 
German 
Dutch 
French 
Croatian 
Italian 
Spanish 
Danish 
islandish 
Japanese 
Norwegian 
Total 
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Name 
stems 


162 
64 
118 
344 
9.5 
0.8 


e āe- N ON Oh OT Ot rm N 


344 


Bad 
stems Total 
339 1671 
347 903 
417 1059 
1103 3633 
30.4 100 
2.5 8.2 
% 
42.7 
39.5 
8.4 
2.0 
1.7 
1.4 
1.4 
0.9 
0.6 
0.6 
0.3 
0.3 
100 


prevailing, their number being only slightly 
smaller than that of the Slovenian origin 
stems. All other languages contribute less 
than 10 per cent of name stems. With bad 


stems (see Table XII) the situation is similar, 


only this time English origin stems even 
precede Slovenian origin stems. We find 


many German and misspelled stems. 

Table XIII shows that English origin name 
stems comprise 3.7 per cent of new stems, 
which gives 0.3 per cent of the entire corpus. 
English origin bad stems comprise almost 13 
per cant of new stems, which is 1.0 per cent of 


Table XII Bad stems in entire corpus 


Bad stems N % 

English 461 41.8 
Slovenian 352 31.9 
German 162 14.7 
Misspelled 85 7.7 
French 20 1.8 
Croatian 9 0.8 
Dutch 7 0.6 
Spanish 4 0.4 
Italian 2 0,2 
Japanese 1 0.1 
Total 1103 100 
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Table XIII English stems in entire corpus 


English name English bad 


stems stems 
KO 59 117 
K1 21 126 
K2 56 218 
Total 136 461 
Per cent of new stems 3.7 12.7 
Per cent of entire corpus 0.3 1.0 


the entire corpus. We therefore see that the 
sum of all English origin stems comes up to 
16.4 per cent of the new stems, which gives 
1.3 per cent of the entire corpus. 


Conclusions 


Our hypothesis was that the influences from 
abroad do not to a great extent represent the 
influences of foreign languages. The issue is 
more the influence of library and information 
and educational systems of English speaking 
countries. We assumed that the ratio of 
English origin stems would not be higher than 
3 per cent. A low percentage of foreign, and 
consequently English origin words, could 
actually serve to support such a hypothesis. 
We should mention that it is not entirely 
correct to speak about words since we were 
dealing with stems, as those were the product 
of the stemming procedure. However, even if 
this is taken into account, we see that English 
is undoubtedly prevailing among foreign 
languages. The sum of stems, however, is very 
low, below 2 per cent. 

It is necessary to say that we worked on a 
very small sample and the results may have a 
limited value. In other words, we are sure that 
larger and more thorough studies are needed 
before it is possible to give final answers to 
these complex questions. Additional second 
thoughts are that inspecting non-acceptable 
stems does not necessarily reflect the 
influence of a language on another language, 
since there may be foreign terms which are for 
different reasons considered acceptable and 
are therefore listed in the valid-stems list — the 
one which we did not inspect. 

On the basis of this simple research we can 
make a few conclusions. One of them would 
be that Slovenian librarianship is not so 
strongly influenced by English itself. The 
issue is more the observing and sometimes 
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English 
stems 


176 
147 
214 
597 
16.4 
1.3 
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following of both practical work in the field of 
librarianship as an activity, and research work 
in the field of library and information science 
as a scientific discipline. However, it is 
necessary to stress the importance of further 
work, larger research and more accurate 
analyses before firm conclusions can be made. 
Regardless of the mentioned problems 
Slovenian library terminology is relatively well 
shaped and precise since it has had a long 
tradition. Possible exceptions are terms from 
fields that are strongly connected with 
information and communication technology, 
computers, management and other branches 
of economics. But these fields do not 
influence only librarianship — their influence is 
strong within the entire information society. 
Besides, this is not only a Slovenian 
phenomenon — it has deep international roots. 
The influence of English on Slovenian reveals 
itself more in accepting, adopting, sometimes 
even copying, the methods of work. It is 
sometimes critical, and sometimes not, 
sometimes successful and sometimes not. 
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Introduction 


By 2002 [all] schools in Britain will have modern 
computers, the educational programs to go on 
them, the teachers skilled to teach on them, the 
pupils skilled to use them ... (Tony Blair (see 
Coughlan, 1998)). 

Children cannot be effective in tomorrow’s 
world if they are trained in yesterday’s skills 
(Andre Wagstaff, BECTA, see Coughlan, 1998). 


In less than a year education should have 
undergone a revolution. According to the 
Government, children will emerge from 
school fully confident with technology, what it 
means and how to use it. Is this an accurate 
picture? Do schools have the hardware and 
technical support required? Have teachers 
received the necessary training and 
curriculum support? Can the timetable 
accommodate the many different skills 
required to master this broad and complex 
subject? With children as young as six 
interacting with the Internet as part of their 
everyday schooling (BBC News, 1998), 
answering these questions has never been 
more important. 

The Government’s primary concern must 
surely be to secure the enthusiasm and 
support of its teachers as the professionals to 
whom the task of imparting the necessary 
skills to children is entrusted. ICT in schools 
can only be successful if the Government 
collaborates and consults with them. Does the 
Government treat its staff in such a way that 
makes them feel supported and valued? Are 
staff receiving the promised New 
Opportunities Fund (NOF) training and is it 
proving beneficial? Do they have the facilities 
to make class Internet use a practical reality? 
Are guides to useful educational sites 
available and easily accessible? The British 
Educational Communications and 
Technology Agency (BECTA) is a valuable 
resource, but does it provide enough support? 
Can libraries and educational bodies do more 
to promote Internet resources for schools? 

If there are negative answers to any or all of 
these questions, the feasibility of the 
Government’s ICT initiative must be in 
doubt. Staff are used to having to adapt to 
changes in the curriculum which is not a 
problem in itself. However, such a scheme 
needs to have been thought out in advance 
and implemented in an efficient and 
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organised fashion. Lack of training, poor 
facilities or time constraints will result in 
teachers concentrating on other less 
frustrating aspects of the curriculum, leaving 
the Internet’s potential unfulfilled. 


Aims and objectives 


This study was based upon the above issues, 
with the primary focus on three fundamental 
questions: 

(1) Do teachers receive adequate training, 
support and time to make the Internet a 
realistic option? 

(2) Do students have the research skills 
required to use the Internet to its full 
potential? 

(3) To what extent should the Internet 
dominate the curriculum of the new 
millennium? 


Question two clearly depends on question 
one: if teachers are not trained in all aspects of 
Internet use and armed with the skills 
required to harness its full potential, they 
cannot instruct their pupils with confidence — 
“the effective use of technology is dependent 
upon the instruction provided by the teacher” 
(Alger, 1993, p. 11). As Jeff Cooper says, the 
Internet is an overwhelming experience. 
Computers are a relatively new phenomena 
and until very recently their use in junior 
schools was limited; now they have been 
pushed to the forefront. For the 
inexperienced, simply logging on to the 
Internet can be a challenge, and even the 
computer literate lack experience in 
integrating the Internet into the curriculum 
(Cooper, 1999). It is clear that a successful 
ICT initiative requires much more than Just a 
prominent place within a timetable. 


Scope and coverage 


The criteria used to assess educational 
benefits alter at each level of a child’s 
development as their skills, and therefore 
needs, are constantly changing. At what level, 
if at all, should Internet use be considered a 
core skill? Children enter school at four and 
are soon expected to have mastered basic 
literacy and numeracy skills as well as the 
social skills that formal schooling imposes. 
The role of their teachers at this stage is to 
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ensure that they master these key skills so that 
they may be fully equipped to cope with the 
more complex requirements of later years. 
Their technological development must take 
second place to this. Once in secondary 
school, children are thrown into a full mix of 
different subjects, classrooms and teachers 
and receive ICT lessons from a qualified 
specialist. It is thus in junior school that the 
true state of ICT in schools can be most 
effectively assessed. Children should have 
mastered the basics, and be in a position to 
develop these skills with different 
technologies. Similarly teachers should be 
able to focus more on technological skills. 
This would seem the ideal age group on 
which to base the study. Within this range 
Year 5 and 6 1s the most crucial period, as 
children are being prepared for secondary 
school. It was therefore decided to 
concentrate on this nine to 11 year age group. 

The study focuses on Year 5 and 6 classes 
in junior schools situated in the London 
Borough of Croydon. This has 79 junior 
schools varying in size, economic resources 
and social backgrounds, all of which were 
surveyed. The study includes grant 
maintained, state, church and independent 
schools, so the data can be seen as 
representative of the situation throughout 
Britain. 


Literature review 


As more and more schools connect to the 
Internet in the Government’s technology 
drive, its integration into the classroom has 
never been a more important topic. This is 
reflected in the literature. Scholars have 
examined a broad range of issues — from how 
children use the Internet and its suitability as 
a classroom resource, to the change it will 
bring to the curriculum and the problems this 
will cause already overloaded teachers. 
Williams (1999) explored the experiences 
and attitudes of sixty 10-11 year olds 
regarding the Internet. Their teachers’ 
opinions were also sought and the study raises 
many key issues. More than half the children 
interviewed use the Internet, and most of the 
remainder have at least some notion of what it 
is. A major finding is that downloading 
information is seen to be “an end in itself” 
with little regard for the actual information 
content. The children view searching as 
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“easy”, just “telling the computer what you 
need to know” and are happy with their 
search results, although they find it difficult to 
adequately express what made a website 
“sood” or “bad”. Their teachers are 
essentially positive about the Internet and feel 
that the children have benefited from it, 
although with some unease about the “copy 
and paste” mentality. They are also 
concerned that, not being trained information 
professionals, they find teaching search 
strategies difficult. 

Other papers present a similar picture. In 
Stapleton Watson’s (1998) article the 
students are older (13 years old), with four 
years’ experience of the Web. They are 
confident with technology despite their 
teachers’ lack of experience. Stapleton 
Watson perceives a lack of planning in 
searching — the students tend to browse rather 
than “digging mindfully into the subject 
matter” (Stapleton Watson, 1998: 1033), 
reflecting a “low cognitive effort” (Stapleton 
Watson, 1998, p. 1034). There is a place for 
browsing and the children enjoy “floating 
around”. Skills can be gained from such 
activity, and Stapleton Watson considers the 
benefits of making time in the curriculum to 
browse, which should influence reading skills 
and change what and how children learn ~ an 
important challenge to teachers. While hailing 
the Internet as an ideal medium for 
skimming, Stapleton Watson has concerns. If 
the Internet becomes the principal tool for 
teaching reading skills, will children learn 
skills such as critical reading and examining 
the structure of the text? Reading is a complex 
act and it is important that the differing 
strategies and purposes of reading are not 
ignored. 

Schacter et al. (1998) confirm children’s 
propensity to browse. After monitoring 
searching habits in both well-defined and 
vague tasks they conclude that children are 
“lacking in conceptually driven information 
skills” (Schacter ez al., 1998, pp. 841). They 
discovered that children tend to browse 
regardless of the task; indeed, browsing 
accounts for 80 per cent of search time. The 
frequency of the mouse clicks also suggests 
that the children do not read material 
adequately. However the most interesting 
discovery comes when the search results are 
graded by both the children and researchers 
against criteria such as usability and 
relevance. In a well-defined task only two 
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answered the question well. However, the 
children all felt that they had answered the 
question. The researchers conclude, 
“children need ... to be educated in how to 
better plan their searches ... but also how to 
organise, structure, manage and represent the 
information they find” (Schacter et al., 1998, 
p. 848). 

Large and Beheshti (2000) found that the 
Internet is seen as an important resource, but 
not at the expense of the traditional sources. 
They believe there are two reasons for this. 
First, the multimedia aspect of the Web is not 
used to its full potential largely because it is 
very difficult to incorporate the medium 
directly into an assignment — expressing a 
sound or action in words takes “considerably 
more cognitive effort and time than using text 
or pictures” (Large and Beheshti, 2000, 

p. 1078). Second, schools still have a very 
traditional attitude to the curriculum, and the 
Internet has not been integrated as well as it 
might have been. Projects require factual 
information to be “collected, organised and 
presented two dimensionally on paper” 
(Large and Beheshti, 2000, p. 1078). There is 
little room to recognise the full potential of 
multimedia. 

Donert (1995) also believes the delivery of 
education must change for the Internet to be a 
success. Its impact on education could be 
enormous, if the strategies of learning and 
teaching are re-evaluated. He presents a 
structured methodology of how this may be 
achieved. First an audit is required, evaluating 
existing teaching and learning methods. Next 
staff must identify long-term goals, and plan 
how these are to be achieved in practice, 
including obtaining resources (hardware and 
software) and identifying user needs. Issues 
such as economics, copyright, software 
evaluation and implementation, and 
organisation of information resources must 
also be considered. Training for staff must be 
included in the implementation of this strategy. 

Ensuring that teachers receive high quality, 
effective training, however, is not easy. It was 
clear when the National Grid for Learning 
was launched in 1997 that “teachers were ill- 
prepared to make use of such a network” 
(Potter and Mellar, 2000, p. 23) due to a lack 
of investment in training. Potter and Mellar 
worked with the Local Education Authority in 
Newham at the start of their Internet 
initiative. In-Service Training (INSET) was 
provided and seemed comprehensive, 
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encompassing Internet drop-in sessions and 
telephone support. However, when each 
school’s Internet co-ordinator was surveyed 
on the school’s Internet use, its integration in 
the classroom, the attitudes of other staff 
towards the technology and their own 
personal responses to the Internet, cracks in 
the training emerged. 

In general all schools involved reacted 
positively to the suggestion of incorporating 
the Internet into school life, although 
students, governors, head teachers and 
parents had fewer reservations than the staff 
themselves. Only one teacher felt real 
confidence in the integration of the Internet 
into the curriculum, and over half had not 
received any curriculum support. Those most 
confident in using the Internet were frequent 
users at home, which suggests that in-school 
training is not enough in itself. Potter and 
Mellar (2000, p. 23) conclude that if the 
Internet 1s to be a success within the 
curriculum it needed “to be presented ... as 
more than just an ICT initiative”. INSET 
need to focus on presenting the Internet 
within the context of the curriculum. Training 
is restricted to connection and basic use and 
this fails to meet the real needs of teachers. 

The literature can be seen to incorporate a 
wide range of issues. All the scholars 
recognise the benefits Internet use within 
schools can bring, but are aware that in many 
cases these cannot be fully reaped due toa 
number of circumstances. The Web is clearly 
becoming more active in contributing to 
reading skills, and yet has a distinct lack of 
sites with vocabulary geared towards children. 
The absence of search strategies and only a 
partial understanding of how to extract 
information is another real concern. Back to 
two roots: first to teachers, but then, 
ultimately to government. ‘Teachers are 
responsible for ensuring that children gain all 
the benefits possible from whatever tool they 
use. However they must first understand, and 
be confident with, the tool itself. This can 
only come through training and, most 
importantly, practise. This study explores the 
current situation. 


Methodology 


The project was based upon a questionnaire 
survey sent to junior schools in the London. 
Borough of Croydon. Interviews also took 
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place in two of these schools (with a total of 
eight teachers) and a class discussion was 
observed in one to obtain richer contextual 
data. 


Questionnaire content 

A pilot questionnaire was sent to four schools 
in order to gain an overview of teachers’ 
perceptions of the Internet. This proved 
extremely effective, highlighting areas that 
required further exploration. For example, 
one teacher raised the problem of children 
retaining computer skills when their use was 
infrequent, so a question examining 
children’s progress in using the Internet was 
added. Other questions included children’s 
views on the Internet and teachers’ faith in 
government policy. 

As adequate training seemed to relate 
directly to teachers’ ability to recognise, and 
equip the children with, the skills necessary to 
use the Internet effectively, much of the 
questionnaire focused on this area. Initial 
questions focused specifically on training, 
firstly whether staff had received it and, if so, 
whether it enabled them to teach the use of 
the Internet with confidence. Questioning 
was then developed to incorporate teachers’ 
knowledge of child-friendly Web sites and of 
the available educational resources, to 
ascertain whether teachers’ confidence was 
misplaced. Finally teachers’ attitudes towards 
the Internet were examined and compared to 
their training on, and knowledge of, the 
Internet, to examine whether familiarity 
breeds enthusiasm. 


The interviews 

Interviews took place to enrich the 
quantitative data from questionnaires. Staff 
were encouraged to describe the situation as 
they perceived it and in their own words, 
rather than being limited by the structured 
format and language of a questionnaire. The 
interviews thus followed a loose structure, 
covering the advantages and problems of 
Internet use and training, although a number 
of other issues emerged. 


Results 


The schools received the questionnaires 
positively, with 60 per cent (47) of the 79 
contributing to the survey. In total 67 
questionnaires were returned, with only two 
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of the questionnaires completed solely by ICT 
co-ordinators. Since the principal aim of the 
survey was to establish non-specialist 
teachers’ perceptions of the Internet, the 
method proved successful and the results are 
considered a true reflection of Internet use in 
Croydon’s schools. 


Schools’ facilities 

A large majority of the schools (84 per cent) 
have Internet access and, of the remainder, 
two-thirds expect to be connected within a 
year. Terminals are primarily separate from 
the main teaching room, with just one school 
relying solely upon classroom access. Forty 
per cent of schools have classroom access in 
addition to their other facilities and 29 per 
cent allow teachers to explore the Internet in 
the staff room. 


Children’s use of the Internet 

Although 80 per cent of the schools have 
more than ten terminals connected to the 
Internet in the school, the reality in ICT 
lessons is very different with 51 per cent of 
schools trying to conduct classes with five or 
more pupils to a single terminal. Internet use 
in these schools is, not surprisingly, low — 63 
per cent of pupils use the Internet once a term 
or less. However, even for the 49 per cent of 
children whose schools have enough 
computers to allow them to work in pairs or 
individually, nearly a third (29 per cent) of 
children used the Internet once a term or less. 

However, despite these problems children’s 
progress in using the Internet appears to be 
good. A total of 70 per cent of teachers felt 
that the children were becoming confident 
with the technology, although 60 per cent 
qualified this by saying the children 
progressed better if they used the Internet at 
home. These findings are encouraging when 
compared with the limited formal experience 
the children have had in using the Internet. Of 
the children, 38 per cent had no experience of 
using the Internet as part of the curriculum 
before this year. 

Children’s Internet use appears to be 
structured. Over 90 per cent are always 
supervised when using the Internet, with the 
others supervised “where possible”. This 
statistic shows that staff recognise the 
importance of supporting the children when 
using the Internet, although if classroom 
access is unavailable this must make the 
logistics of use even more complicated. 
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Distributing uniform resource locators 
(URLs) and Blocking Web sites are the most 
popular forms of controlling children’s 
searching, used by 52 per cent and 51 per 
cent of teachers respectively. 

Identifying the topic on paper before 
moving to the screen proved to be the most 
popular form of research training, with 80 per 
cent of teachers ensuring that their pupils 
have at least some idea of what they are 
seeking before they log on. However, there is 
a distinct lack of planning, both in the use of 
search terms and in exploring how to 
construct a search using the “AND”, “OR” 
and “NOT?” operators — only 15 per cent and 
14 per cent respectively. There also seems to 
be very little attempt to introduce children to 
the concept that not all Internet information 
is genuine, or to teach them how to recognise 
information that is authoritative, against that 
which is flawed or bogus; only 8 per cent of 
teachers include this area in their Internet 
lessons. One teacher hints at the reasons for 
this limited teaching, “I don’t know how to 
rate a Web site myself, let alone teach it!” 


Internet training for teachers 

Just over half (53 per cent) of teachers have 
received a measure of training regarding the 
Internet, and of these, 35 per cent claim that 
this training gives them little or no confidence 
when attempting to teach Internet skills. 
Thus, 63 per cent of teachers appear to 
receive little or no pertinent support. As one 
teacher comments, “My ability to help my 
class use the Internet is largely down to my 
own experience rather than any training.” 
This view is shared in other schools — teachers 
in one felt very strongly that despite receiving 
no training their school’s ethos means that 
using the Internet is expected, and they feel 
that they all managed to stay one step ahead 
of the children. Others felt frustrated and let 
down by their lack of support. Teachers 
bemoaned the inadequacies of the system 
during interview: “If the Government wants 
computers in schools they need to have a 
training package and allow the teachers time 
to use that training package before 
implementation. It’s the same with any new 
thing.” She went on to explain that for 
someone like her, with very limited ICT skills, 
a quick demonstration isn’t enough, “you 
need to be shown and then go away and 
browse, perhaps do some exercises, secure in 
the knowledge that there will be someone 
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there when you have a problem. You have to 
have gained experience yourself before you 
can begin to teach the children.” Her 
comments are backed-up by other teachers’ 
questionnaire responses: “Internet access is 
seen as invaluable by people who use it 
regularly in their daily lives. Teachers who do 
not have such technology need to be exposed 
to it before they can have any idea of the 
impact it can have on day-to-day life.” 

This lack of training has serious 
consequences. A total of 60 per cent of 
teachers who have received inadequate or no 
training use the Internet in class only once a 
month or less. Amongst those who are trained 
only 30 per cent use the facility this 
infrequently. Although there can be many 
reasons for limited Internet use, this is a 
telling statistic — teachers will only use 
technology they feel confident with. The 
Government cannot fulfil tts goal without 
training its staff. 


Other support 

Despite inadequate training, teachers work 
hard to attain some knowledge of the 
Internet. Less than a quarter had not heard of 
any children’s search engines and, although 
Ask Jeeves for Kids was by far the most widely 
known site, all the search engines had been 
used by at least one teacher. Overall, 76 per 
cent of teachers recognised at least one child- 
friendly search engine. 

However, only 9 per cent of teachers 
discovered any of these sites through 
literature from their school, and only one 
mentioned INSET as a source of 
enlightenment. None had received any 
support from their local library. Instead, 70 
per cent of teachers learnt by chatting with 
friends and colleagues, with 66 per cent 
enhancing this knowledge through browsing 
in their own time. Only two other useful 
sources were cited — “Doors”, the 
Independent Web site directory, and a 
“Websites for Kids” book. Only 23 per cent 
had ever used BECTA’s educational Web 
site, with 40 per cent of teachers unaware of 
the facility. Indeed, 70 per cent of teachers 
felt that libraries and local government should 
provide more information on educational 
Web sites. As one teacher explained, 
“computers and the Internet are a wonderful 
resource when time and care are used in 
planning appropriate lessons/finding 
appropriate sites. However this takes a lot of 
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time which is rarely available!” Extra help is 
clearly required. 


Teachers’ perception of the Internet 
Of the teachers, 68 per cent believe the 
Internet to be an essential educational skill. 
This was true regardless of the degree of 
individual usage. One non-user explains her 
support by saying that “children need to know 
how to use the Internet as it’s really starting to 
take off and people are using it for 
everything”, but although she would like to 
include it in the curriculum, she finds it 
difficult due to a lack of facilities and 
inadequate training. Only a few teachers (13 
per cent) feel that the Internet is unimportant 
in junior school, and even fewer that it is a 
waste of valuable clessroom time (8 per cent). 
Almost all would like to cover the Internet 
given the right concitions — i.e. adequate 
training and funding, with time in the 
curriculum to do the subject justice. 
Ninety-eight per cent of teachers believe 
that the Internet will be a useful educational 
tool in the future, with a further 59 per cent 
believing it will improve the quality of 
children’s education. Despite this, many warn 
against being swept away by current 
enthusiasms: “we need to be aware of the 
limitations of the Net ... Books are better 
than some sites Gf you have the right book!).” 
Other concerns include the fear that research 
in primary schools is being “de-skilled”. 
Several teachers mention the problem of 
cutting and pasting huge chunks of material 
from the Internet — “too many children asked 
to research, download all the information and 
think they’ve ‘done it’ when in fact they have 
learnt nothing about the topic, only increased 
their ability to download data” — with little or 
no understanding of the material they have 
retrieved. Several teachers call for educational 
sites for the less able, finding that sites have 
too much text: “for the less able children, 
being faced with an A4 page of Size 10/12 
font is overwhelming — all they can do is copy. 
They need skimming, scanning and note- 
taking skills, before it will become useful.” 


Discussion 


Despite teachers’ scepticism, the 
Government’s computers for schools 
initiative is, essentially, running to schedule in 
Croydon’s schools, with increasing numbers 
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of children having one year’s Internet 
experience reflecting increased installation. 
However, as Alger (1993, p. 11) emphasises, 
effectively integrating computers into 
everyday schooling requires much more than 
just hardware. This study has shown that 
although teachers are enthusiastic about the 
Internet’s potential as an educational tool, 
they zre beset by numerous teething 
problems. To maintain, and indeed increase, 
this current enthusiasm the Government 
must ocus on the problems that are occurring 
daily in schools and work with teachers to ` 
ensure that the £650 million (Revell, 2001) 
already spent on ICT development is being 
used wisely, that facilities provided can be 
used to their full potential and that additional 
funds can be directed appropriately. The 
situat.on is far from ideal; as Donert (1995, 
p. 11° cautioned, the dangers of haphazard 
planning are numerous and difficult to 
resolve. 

This research has raised a number of 
important issues, but by far the most 
disturbing was the statistic that 63 per cent of 
teachers had either received no training or ` 
were unhappy with the training given. This 
situation raises two important questions — 
why tne Government is providing inadequate 
training, and exactly what training teachers 
need? The first is of the utmost importance, 
for it suggests that the Government does not 
appreciate the impact the Internet has in 
schools. It is an uncomfortable fact that to be 
confident in using and teaching the Internet 
staff require training which must be of high 
quality and focused on individual needs. 
However, this is just the first step. If the 
Government is serious about its ICT 
initiative. it must set the highest of standards 
— the technology must provide a foundation 
from which the rest of the curriculum can 
grow. Children must be taught how to search 
properly, how to use different types of 

‘information, how to construct searches, how 
to recognise what is good (or not) on the Web 
and so on. In order to achieve this, they must 
be prepared to allow staff the time and 
suppcrt to “get to grips” with the Internet. 
They must have the time and facilities to 
browse the Web, to learn how to navigate, 
and be able to bookmark sites and then 
organise these markers logically. 

Perhaps the greatest hindrance to frequent 
usage in schools was a lack of knowledge of 
the Internet’s facilities. Seventy per cent of 
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teachers felt that more information should be 
provided concerning educational Web sites. A 
number raised the difficulty of finding sites 
that were appropriate for ten and 11 year olds, 
“it can be an absolute waste of time if you 
can’t find anything at their level”, but felt that 
they lacked the time to explore the Internet 
properly, even supposing they knew where to 
look. Teachers do not have time to search the 
Web for appropriate material, nor is this the 
best use of their skills. 

There are several possible solutions to this 
problem. The first is for LEAs and local 
libraries to take a more active role in 
promoting suitable educational material. 
Libraries should already liasé with schools 
over book acquisitions and such a scheme 
would merely be an extension of the 
relationship. This may require additional staff 
however, and whilst it is the Government’s 
responsibility to ensure that its ICT initiative 
is viable, such a scheme may take away 
funding from other areas. 

Another suggestion would be to develop the 
project being piloted in schools across the 
country — IBM’s “Reinventing Education 
Program”. The project’s aim is to encourage 
teachers to share ideas about teaching 
through IBM’s Wired for Learning site 
(Smithers, 2001). Although this particular 
project is dedicated to exchanging ideas on 
teaching and schools in general, it is easy to 
see how the method could be adapted 
specifically for ICT purposes. A possible 
drawback is that teachers would need to find 
time to liase with other schools and although 
information sharing could have enormous 
benefits, the aim is to reduce teachers’ 
workload as far as is possible. The final 
solution is for schools to adopt the methods of 
other sectors and employ a full time 
information worker/technician responsible for 
keeping up to date with developments on the 
Web, compiling sites for teachers, updating 
bookmarks and developing the school’s own 
website. 

None of these potential solutions are a 
cheap option. However, as Donert (1995, 

p. 11) emphasises, quality ICT development 
will never be cheap but the benefits of sound 
investment will always win through. Different 
solutions will better suit different schools, but 
it is clear that, if the ICT initiative is to be a 
success, the Government must be 100 per 
cent committed, providing both visible 
support (hardware), and support that is 
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behind the scenes (technicians, researchers 
and compilations of Web sites), as well as 
advice on teaching methods. Teachers have 
both the commitment and the enthusiasm to 
make the scheme a success, but they require 
the maximum support and facilities for the 
Internet to reach its full potential. 

Thus far, the discussion has focused 
primarily on the responsibility government 
must take in order to ensure the success of 
ICT in schools. However, just as the 
Government is responsible for ensuring that 
teachers have the tools to raise standards, 
teachers have an obligation to make certain 
that children in their care receive the best 
possible training in all aspects of ICT. 
Computer skills are essential in the new 
millennium, and yet the literature is littered 
with examples of children’s poor research 
skills — Stapleton Watson (1998, p. 1034), 
Schacter et al. (1998, p. 848) and Large and 
Beheshti (2000, p. 1078) all refer to 
children’s browsing tendencies and “low 
cognitive effort” in searching. However, 
children enjoy surfing and, as Stapleton 
Watson concedes, browsing has its benefits. 
The Internet has many levels and while 
browsing and surfing are a valuable leisure 
activity, with the added advantage of some 
educational value, classroom use should be 
more advanced. 

Children should understand how to form 
basic searches, have at least some 
understanding of advanced search techniques 
(i.e. Boolean). They should also be able to 
critique Web sites, both in terms of the 
content quality and format — having a “home” 
hyperlink for easy navigation, ensuring all 
pages in a site have similar features — as well as 
acquiring research skills that are required by 
all in this administrative age. It is essential 
that they recognise that information can come 
in many forms and packages and that they can 
integrate audio and video technologies into 
their written projects; multimedia can only be 
useful if they recognise the potential of these 
technologies as information sources as well as 
for relaxation. 

The requirements for the new information 
age are both ambitious and complex. To be 
implemented properly, they also require a 
significant percentage of classroom time; time 
that is currently not available in the school 
day. The Riveroaks solution is dramatic, and 
a revamp of the curriculum on this scale is not 
necessary. However many scholars (Large 
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and Beheshti, 2000, pp. 1078-9; Alger, 1993, 

p. 10; and Donert, 1995, p. 11) demanded 

changes and the problems in timetabling ICT 4 
curriculum demands were also freguently 
raised in both the questionnaires and the 
interviews. How should the ICT targets be 
incorporated into the classroom? One teacher 
suggested that, if the facility were available in 
the classroom it would be used automatically 
as a reference book, and thus it wouldn’t need 
to be integrated as such, but just used as part 
of every subject. Others managed to link their 
Internet use to other lessons. One class used 
the Internet to find out which was the most 
popular religion during a religious studies 
class. Staff also suggested the benefits of 
having an interactive white board available, 
allowing the children to participate in a lesson 
through a single terminal. The overall feeling 
was that, with improved facilities, children 
could develop core skills during their ICT 
lessons, but then be able to use the computer 
throughout the day as part of their general 
studies. 

Despite recognising that Internet use 
needed to be incorporated into classroom 
time, staff were cautious about allowing the 
Internet to “take over” school life. A high 
percentage of the literature concludes that the 
Internet is not the ideal research medium for 
all children — there are “traditionalists” that 
prefer, in some circumstances, books or 
CD-Roms. This also proved to be the case in 
the Croydon study where teachers cautioned 
against neglecting more traditional research 
tools. It is also essential that children 
understand that “research” is not 
synonymous with the Internet. Books will 
always be an important resource and cannot 
be overlooked. Again, this is not a cheap 
option, but can be summed up by one 
teacher’s comment at the close of an 
interview: “the Internet can only be viewed as 
a positive thing, but as an extra, not instead 
of”. The Internet cannot possibly replace the 
whole wealth of material that is available in 
the printed word. It should be viewed as 
another resource, albeit an important one, 
nothing more. 

The use of the Internet in schools has the 
potential to be a very positive thing for 
education. At present, however, the system is 
failing the majority. This study had three 
principal aims: 

(1) to establish whether teachers are given 
sufficient training, facilities and support 
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to make Internet use in schools a practical 
reality; 

(2) to examine whether students are gaining 
the research skills necessary to use the 
Internet to its full potential; and 

(3) the extent to which the Internet should 
dominate the curriculum of the new 
millennium. 


The first two questions were intrinsically 
linked. The study has shown that teachers are 
trying to introduce the Internet to the 
classroom against all the odds — there are 
inadequate numbers of terminals, teachers 
receive little training or support and therefore 
lesson content is poor (teachers can only 
produce interesting, well-structured lessons 
when they are confident with the subject 
matter). Accordingly, children’s research 
skills are extremely limited. They enjoy using 
computers but, at present, are gaining little 
from them. Internet lessons provide very 
limited instruction and children learn very few 
search techniques. They simple use the 
Internet as they would at home and this 
provides very little benefit. It is clear that 
sweeping reforms are required for the project 
to be a success; if these are instigated, the 
story could be very different. If teachers are in 
a position to arm children with effective 
research skills, computers could revolutionise 
the way lessons are conducted and children 
could produce varied, high quality work from 
a wide variety of resources without leaving 
their school building. 

There is a long way to go before the 
Internet can be used successfully in schools 
and the present system is unsatisfactory from 
all points of view. However with increased 
support from government, and co-operation 
from teachers the Internet could provide huge 
benefits for children. 
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Abstract 


In this study, industrialisation has been evaluated in the 
context of social change theory. Industrialisation as a 
period of social change is the source of public library 
development. The public library has emerged as a result 
of the changes in educational and cultural structure 
caused by industrialisation. Public libraries emerged as 


supporting elements of basic and adult diffused education 


effort. The change in thoughts, attitudes and values by 
the effect of urbanisation made public libraries a part of 
the new culture that is social life. The public library is a 
product of social change. 
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Introduction 


It can be said that it is necessary to have 
historical consciousness about public libraries 
in order to understand the existence of these 
institutions correctly. In other words, if the 
existence of public libraries, the quality of 
their sources and their change processes are 
not seized correctly, a suitable service policy 
cannot be determined and adequate planning 
cannot be achieved. Thus, the importance of 
the right policy and planning for the 
construction of a modern public library 
cannot be neglected. 

Industrialisation, as a social change, is a 
historical phenomenon that causes the 
existence of modern public libraries. In this 
study, the social change concept will be 
discussed in the beginning and then the 
industrialisation phenomenon will be 
evaluated in general. This phenomenon, that 
is the source of existence and improvement of 
public libraries, will be dealt with especially 
on the basis of cultural and educational 
elements. 


Social change 


The social change theory that is accepted as 
an important study field of sociology includes 
concepts such as society, social institutions 
and social structure. For the full explanation 
of this theory which deals with and evaluates 
the causes, results, dynamics, directions, 
qualities, relations, the speed of changes in 
societies, the elements from which it is 
affected and which it affects, the definitions of 
society and social structure concepts are 
required. 

The term “society” is defined as “the whole 
people who live together on the same land. 
and who collaborate to obtain their basic 
needs; community” (TDK 1992, p. 1484). 
Society can be regarded as an interaction 
process between classes, an existence that is 
self-sufficient and continues itself, a socio- 
cultural event, a social and a theoretical 
system. According to Kongar (1985, pp. 41- 
45, 46) it is a social community that lasts 
longer than human life, that has relative 
stability and that continues itself. The 
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individuals that make a society are always in 


HY 
interaction among themselves. These actions, 


based on the interactions and conceptualised 
as “social relations”, are formed. by social 
institutions like law, education, morality, 
politics and religion which determine the 
mentioned rules of the interaction. As it is 
seen, social structure occurs when social 
institutions organise the relations in the social 
system. Social structure, which Kiray (1964, 
p. 16) described as a whole in which social 
values that are caused by the social 
institutions, human relations and their mutual 
interactions affect each other, is generally 
used in the meaning of “system”. Therefore, 
the social system concept can be used instead 
of the social structure concept. Levi-Strauss 
(Moore 1963a, p. 366), Kiray (1964, p. 15- 
16) and Kongar (1985, p. 35) marked the 
qualities of the social structure as below: 
e it has the characteristics of a “system” 
* itis formed by the elements that are 
related to and dependent on each other; 
e it changes continuously; | 
e it has continuity, stability and orderliness. 


Lange (1965) writes: 
Social structure described as ordered human 
relations is divided into two. The relations in the 
production and property fields are called 
substructure. Other social relations which are 
not included in production and property 
relations such as religion, morality and politics 
and which show the presence of social 
consciousness are called social substructure 
(Large 1965, p. 37-53). 


As Kengar (1985, p. 35) also states, there is 
an interaction between substructure and 
superstructure. The nature of this interaction 
will be dealt with in the next section in the 
context of industrialisation. Social change can 


be defined on the basis of a priori concepts we ` 


try to define. Based on various sources, 

Kongar’s (1985, pp. 55-57) definition of 

“social change” is as follows: 

e important changes that occur in the 
structures and functions of specific social 
systems; 

e the change of social structure which 
ccnsist of social action and interaction 
pétterns; 

e the change in the size of the society, in the 
hermony or balance between its parts or 
in the form of its organisation; 

e the change of social relations; 

e the change of all human relations as 
substructural and superstructural; 
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e the change of cultural structure. 


In short, social change is the change in the 
structure of the society and consequently the 
change in the social structure. Social change 
covers social relations and social institutions 
too, as they create the social structure. 
According to Kongar (1985, pp. 282-4), 
social structure is formed by the institutions 
and elements that show the characteristic of 
wholeness and being in a continuous 
interaction. Each element affects the others 
and is affected by them. Culture, economics, 
politics, education, law, technology, ethics, 
administration, religion and morality etc. are 
among those elements. The dynamics or the 
mechanism of the change lies in this 
interaction process. A change in one element 
is the result of change in others or it is the 
reason for such a change. As all the elements | 
of social structure interact, it cannot be 
thought that one element changes 
independently from the others. 
The process summarised concerning the 
characteristics of social change is evaluated by 

Kiray (1964, pp. 15-16) in a similar way and 

on the basis of three principles: 

(1) Because the elements of social structure 
are bound to and dependent on each 
other, social change does not occur 
indiscriminately. 

(2) The change in some elements of the 
social structure affects the others. 

(3) The change of one element alters all the 
social structures in the series. 


Moore (1963b, p. 336) shows the same 
approach as the stated proposition in the 
second item above. Apart from that, Kongar 
(1985, p. 104) emphasises the importance of 
technology regarding the structure of social 
change. He states that the developing 
technology increases division of labour in the 
society and that this will affect the 
organisation of the social entities and change 
the social structure along with human 
relations. In short, the process of social 
change occurs as a result of mutual and chain 
interactions among the elements that form the 
social, stiticttire. | 


Industrialisation in the process of social 
change 


To determine the function of industrialisation 
in the process of social change or its 
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contribution to this process, it is necessary to 

evaluate it in the context of “economics” 

which is one of the elements that creates the 
social change. In other words, although 
industrialisation creates determinative results 
in social, cultural, educational, technological 
fields, etc., it is firstly an economic concept 
and/or phenomenon. Therefore, 
understanding the impact of “economics” in 
the process of social change and the size of 
this impact is of great importance in 
determining the place of industrialisation in 
this process. Economics, defined as 

“production and forms of sharing that people 

use for survival and whole relations caused by 

these activities” (TDK 1992, p. 440) is 
considered to be key for the existence and 
development conditions of societies, the basis 
of existence and the objective condition of 
human existence. In other words, besides 
being an element that provides social change, 
economics is the substructural characteristic 
in this change. Ergun (1991, p. 61) states that 
the economic relationship is the basis of social 
transformation. In this respect, it can be said 
that “economics” has a fundamental value in 
the process of social change in view of both 
changing the basis of social structure and 
influencing other elements (education, law, 
art, etc.). Aron (1967, p. 179) mentions that 
when a society is examined sociologically, it 
should start from the economic situation and 
organisations. Briefly, economics: 

e is one of the elements of social structure 
that creates social change; 

e has a special value on the change in the 
other social structure elements and so, it 
is more effective on social change than the 
others. 


Industry can be regarded as a new unity of 
equipment and a new method in production 
that is a component of economic activity. In 
other words, it is a new method and a new 
form in production. In this new form — in 
industry — machinery takes the place of the 
previous production system, which was based 
on animals and manpower, that is, agriculture 
and craft. Increased machine usage changed 
the structure of production directly and from 
its basis. Thus, the change process in 
production is called indusirialisation or 
industrial revolution. As Kongar (1985, 

p. 305) also states, only the very extensive and 
effective changes can be regarded as . 
“revolution”. This fact shows the extent and 
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influence of industrialisation in the social 

change process. For this reason. 

industrialisation is considered to be not only 

an economical phenomenon but also a 

complex process that contains various social, 

cultural and political qualities (Ozgiir, 1976, 

pp. 10-11). 

Türkdoğan (1981, p. 37) states that world 
history has never ever experienced changes in 
such a short time as in the nineteenth century. 
He also adds that this was the time when the 
industrialisation process was practised 
intensively. These words show the speed of 
social change process depending on 
industrialisation. 

Erkan (1993, pp. 3-4) declares that the 
Industrial Revolution reshaped all social and 
cultural structure. Timuçin (1992, p. 382) 
supports this idea saying that the revolution 
changes lifestyle. Industrial society is a new 
social form. Industrialisation is expressed as a 
structural transformation at the social level 
(Pollard, 1990, pp. 15-18) and a formation 
that causes entire changes in the economic, 
social, political and cultural structure of 
societies (Ayan, 1982, p. 10). The Industrial 
Revolution was the first example of an 
economic and social transformation that 
initiated entire changes in views concerning 
lifestyles, division of labour, possession, state 
policy, institutions and the aims of societies 
(Sahinkaya, 1999, p. 35). Cakin (1999, 

p. 138) also agrees that the Industrial 

Revolution changed the social structure 

totally. Kuruç (1973, p. 1) draws attention to 

the idea that development and industrialisation 
are identical and this identity is “doctrinised”. 

As seen, industrialisation or industrial 
revolution is regarded as a new stage in 
history. 

Stated briefly: 

e  Industrialisation is a phenomenon that is 
considered to be an economics element 
among other elements causing social 
change. 

•« Because the economics element has a 
substructural characteristic, the role of 
industrialisation in social change 
increases. 


Process of industrialisation and the 
public library 


To explain directly, industrialisation is the 
process of social change. Atalay (1983, p. 27) 
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regards industrialisation as the basic dynamic 
of social change. He also adds it is 
unnecessary to state that there is an intense 
relation between industrialisation and social 
change. Industrialisation, as an economic. 
element, has a determinative effect in the 
occurrence and development of public 
libraries with the help of changes in the other 
elements. In other words, social change that 
is the result of industrialisation makes 
modern public libraries come into being as a 
necessity. There exist many research papers 
in the literature of librarianship that draw 
attention to the relationship between 
industrialisation and the public library. For 
example, while Hessel (1950, pp. 106-107) 
compares the historical development of the 
public libraries in the USA with that in 
England, he finds that in both countries, the 
developments that cause the existence of 
these libraries are the results of industrial 
revolution. According to Shera (1974, 

p. 200), among the many social conditions 
that caused the existence of public libraries, 
the economic condition is the basic element. 
Similarly, Murison (1988, p. 15) states that 
public libraries are the institutions that came 
into being as a result of industrial 
revolution[1]. 

Certainly, causal relation between 
industrialisation and public libraries is not 
direct and simple; rather it is a very complex 
process. As an economic element, 
industrialisation causes changes in the other 
elements of the social structure and the 
complex characteristic of the process results 
from all these changes. 

Although generally the libraries, especially 
the public ones, are related to social structure 
elements such as politics, management, 
ideology, technology etc., they can be 
examined as institutions existing within 
education and culture elements. Therefore, 
the relationship between industrialisation and 
public libraries can only be understood with 
the analysis of the relationship between 
industrialisation, education and culture. 
Shera (1974, p. 200) determines that social 
institutions do not exist with the influence of 
just one factor. This fact seems to be true in 
view of the social change theory on which this 
research is based. 

In this study, the changes that 
industrialisation, as an economic element, 
‘cause in the other social elements such as 
education, culture and related elements will 
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not be handled thoroughly. However, their 
reflection on public libraries will be 
evaluated. 


Education and literacy 


The basic social structure which 
industrialisation affects and changes is 
education. These changes play a 
determinative role in the improvement and 
existence of public libraries. That the 
movement of the public library was 
educational in the beginning (Murison, 1988, 
p. 42), that school as an institution and the 
public library existed as “relatives” (Shera 
1974, p. 222) and that public libraries were a 
result of a free education system (Hessel, 
1950, p. 103) are all approaches to the 
relationship between education and public 
libraries. 

In the new production structure that started 
with industrialisation, the basic element is 
that of productivity. As a machine is 
obligatory for productivity in factory 
production, the person using this machine 
must be educated. In other words, in the new 
production system, achieving productivity, 
which is the basic principle for the existence 
and development of the system, depends 
upon educated labour power as well as 
machinery. Therefore, education has the 
characteristic of being a means for economic 
development in the industrialisation period 
(Moore, 1963c, p. 363). Industrialisation 
literacy is necessary. It is the basic/common 
education that is needed for professional 
specialisation. It is because the new 
production structure requires qualified, more 
productive and educated labour power. As 
Aron (1967, p. 140) states, it is impossible to 
increase production without increasing the 
talents of people. The development of talent 
is possible with education. 

Literacy is accepted as a necessity and a 
mandatory and minimum standard for 
industrialisation in economic theories 
(Pollard, 1990, pp. 1-2). Kongar (1985, 

p. 229) explains the same relationship by 
saying that “the increase in the literacy rate is 
both a result of industrialisation-and a 
condition for its occurrence”. For example, a 
high proportion of literacy is one of the 
positive preconditions in the industrialisation 


i of Japan, and trying to be industrialised with a 


highly illiterate population is a dilemma 
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(Pollard, 1990, p. 78, 82). “The low literacy 
rate was a factor that slowed down and 
delayed industrialisation as it meant a lack of 
technicians, managers or potential 
enterprisers” (Kemp, 1993, p. 14). 

Industrialisation makes literacy an essential 
condition. In this context, literacy being a 
minimum standard for industrialisation 
spreads education. In addition, it causes 
public libraries to be an obligatory part of 
education. In this period, the function of 
education, meaning the role of school, is to 
make society literate, to make individuals gain 
technical skills and to raise the rational and 
problem solving manpower which the 
economy requires (Moore, 1963b, p. 344). 
Therefore, basic education related to gaining 
skills strategically has the effect of integrating 
the various skills of individuals and increasing 
the job opportunities and productivity 
(Moore, 1963c, p. 363). Consequently, basic/ 
formal education became important and 
changed its content (Atalay, 1983, p. 38). 

Obligatory basic education, whose content 
changed as mentioned above, needs the 
institutions that help and support it for the 
spread of literacy at a social level and for 
maintaining that basic education. The need is 
the basic factor that creates public libraries. 
This situation points out the determinative 
effect of industrialisation on the existence of 
public libraries. 

Besides making literacy and basic education 
a “minimum standard”, the industrialisation 
period also requires professional/technical 
education because of the high-level division of 
labour that occurs in production and 
specialisation. Division of labour and 
specialisation are among the most important 
characteristics of industrial society or the 
industrialisation period. Aron (1967, p. 171) 
defines a typical person of on industrial 
society as being specialised and so educated 
for a particular job. The numbers that Pollard 
(1990, p. 70) provides are important to 
demonstrate the level of specialisation at the 
beginning of the industrialisation period: 
while there were 33,000 engineers and 
chemists in the USA in 1890, this number 
rose to 105,000 in 1910. 

The presence of division of labour that 
improves and changes structure with 
industrialisation requires the technical 
education system to prepare for their works. 
The public library functions as both an 
institution that is a part of basic education 
with literacy efforts and an institution which 
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supports widespread technical education. 
Briefly, public libraries came into being 
because of the demand from obligatory basic 
education and widespread technical/ 
professional education in the industrialisation 
period. While Murison (1988, p. 15) declares 
that public libraries came into being as a 
result of the Industrial Revolution, he draws 
attention to the related function of education 
reform in 1844. According to him (Murison, 
1988, p. 52), education gains importance as a 
political demand. of the labour class that 
industrialisation creates. Public libraries, free 
of charge to this class, which has economic 
inadequacies, are important institutions to 
realise this demand. 

In the industrialisation period, scientific 
data and method based on logic and research 
take the place of the scholastic methods of the 
Medieval Age (Aytaç, 1980, p. 99, 101). It is 
apparent that the new methods had to use 
various sources, which in turn required public 
libraries. That is, the public library, the vital 
part of the new education structure, began to 
function by supplying and servicing many 
sources free of charge. 

Public libraries function as agents of adult 
education, which is the source of the qualified 
and productive labour power which industrial 
society demands. Shera (1974, p. 183) 
maintains that public libraries came into 
being as a result of the movement in adult 
education. In other words, public (adult) 
education is the basic social element for the 
existence of public libraries (Sykes, 1979, 
pp. 68-9). . 

Briefly, public libraries emerged in a period 
when education was supported at a national 
level by the government, the foundations of 
modern education were laid, the educational 
opportunities were extended in a significant 
way, professional education emerged and 
when the importance of theoretical 
application, rather than theoretical education, 
was understood (Binder, 1970, p. 207; Butts, 
1955, p. 93; Beck, 1965, pp. 84-93; Shera, 
1974, p. 229%. Apart from all these, it was a 
period in which the new production structure 
needed productive, qualified power: that is 
educated work power. In the context of social 
change theory, on which our research is 
based, “industrialisation” as an economic 
element alters the structure of the education 
element. This change in the education 
element became the basic factor in the 
existence and development of public libraries. 
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Culture and urbanisation 


Another social structure element confirmed by 
the changes that created public libraries in the 
social change process is “culture”. Certainly, 
culture is one of the most difficult concepts to 
be defined. In this research, culture is dealt 
with on the basis of the “urbanisation” 
phenomenon that reflects a lifestyle of social 
level. It is because lifestyle means thoughts, 
behaviours and values in society and 
urbanisation creates new forms related to 
them. As Moore (1963b, p. 335) said, 
urbanisation is not only a demographic and 
ecological reality, but also a lifestyle. To Keles 
(1978, p. 6), the changes in a society’s 
economic and social structure create 
urbanisation movement. Thus, urbanisation is 
an expression of cultural change: 


The economic element, that is, the change of 
production form, has a special value in the 
definition of urbanisation. It is because 
urbanisation can be defined as z transition from 
agricultural production to a more advanced 
production level (Keles, 1978, p. 6). 


Urbanisation changes thoughts, behaviours 
and values. It creates new forms in 
characteristics of attitude and a new 
worldview particular to the city. 
Urbanisation: 

* occurs as a result of some economic, 
social, political and technological 
changes; 

* is a two-sided phenomenon that has the 
pewer to instigate changes in society’s 
economic, social and political structure 
and in humans’ manner and attitude. 


Urbanisation is a process that increases the 
population, which causes an increase in the 
number of cities and in the growth of today’s 
cities. This then gives way to changes in 
human attitudes and human relations, 
creating division of labour, speciality and 
organisation of increasing proportions in the 
structure of society. To state briefly: 

* urbanisation means a transition to a new 
social structure; 

e urbanisation creates changes in 
individuals’ and societies’ thoughts, 
atitudes and judgement of values; 

e urbanisation is the result of social change; 

- urbanisation creates a new lifestyle, that is 
culture. 


Determining the relationship between 
urbanisation and industrialisation is 
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important regarding our context. The social 
change process that leads to urbanisation can | 
be regarded as industrialisation. According to 
Ayan (1982, p. 45, 59), industrial revolution 
triggers the beginning of an urbanisation 
revolution and causes migration from rural 
areas to urban areas. As industry becomes 
greater, the cities get larger. Table I shows 
perceptible data about this growth in view of 
displaying the relationship between 
industrialisation and urbanisation. The 
significance of this relationship with regard to 
public libraries can be explained briefly in this 
way. Industrialisation creates the city; the 
people living in these cities need public 
libraries because urban culture and 
industrialisation requires them to be literate 
and educated. 
As it is seen, the industrialisation process 
causes increases in the population of cities 
that can be described as an “explosion”. Kiray 
(1964, p. 16) states that it 1s true to regard 
industrialisation and urbanisation as the two 
sides of the same formation. Thus, these 
propositions can be written as: 
¢ urbanisation is the result of 
industrialisation; 

e urbanisation creates a new culture; 

* the new culture formed with urbanisation 
is the product of industrialisation. 


The new cultural structure that comes into 
existence as a result of industrialisation can be 
named as “urban culture” which means 
“written culture”. Shera (1974, p.15) utters 
this truth by saying “public libraries are a 
production of matured urban culture: that is 
an urbanisation phenomenon”. Hessel (1950, 
pp. 106-7) states that the primary condition 
which creates public libraries is “city 
structure”. Johnson and Harris (1976, 

pp. 331-3) declare that the public library, as 
an institution contributing to cultural change, 
is a product of this change in a historical 
period. Hence, the historical development of 


Table | Population of some cities in England in the 
Industrial Revolution 





Cities 1801 1841 

Manchester 35,000 353,000 
Leeds 53,000 153,000 
Birmingham 23,000 183,000 
Sheffield 46,000 111,000 


Source: Korn (1953, p. 67) 
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public libraries in a country shows parallels 
with the urbanisation process of that country. 


Other elements 


As an economic element, industrialisation 
influences the other elements that form social 
structure, and these interactions are the 
source of the existence of public libraries. In 
this sense, the changes among 
industrialisation, ideology and political 
elements seem to be important. With 
industrialisation, new classes (bourgeoisie, 
middle class and working class), new 
ideologies concerning these classes 
(liberalism, socialism) and political parties 
(liberal party, republican party, proletarian 
party) developed. The approaches of these 
classes, parties and ideologies to education 
had an impact; public libraries formed around 
the concepts of right, necessity, obligation 
and demand (Murison, 1998; Kerslake and 
Kinnel, 1998; Pateman, 1994; Gutek, 1972). 

The effects of a new political-ideological 
phenomenon like democracy, the social state 
of prosperity (welfare), utilitarianism, 
nationalism, right of political vote, making 
use of leisure time etc. upon the existence of 
public libraries is another research subject. 
Nevertheless, these phenomenon can be 
taken into consideration in the framework of 
social change theory. Another study by the 
authors (Yilmaz, 1999) takes this theme up in 
more detail. 

To state briefly regarding this part, one of 
the social structure elements “economy” 
(industrialisation) causes social change by 
affecting culture and education especially 
which are other social structure elements, and 
public libraries occur as a result of this social 
change. 


Conclusions and recommendations 


The conclusions and recommendations of 

this study are summarised below: | 

+ Social structure is a system that is formed 
by social relations. 

* The elements that organise social 
relations are social institutions. 
Institutions like education, economy, law, 
administration, technology, politics, 
culture, ideology, ethics, art, etc. can be 
called the elements of social structure. 
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Social change is the change of social 
structure. 

Social change occurs as a result of the 
changes in the elements that form social 
structure and has mutual interaction and 
dependence. 

A change in one element in social 
structure results in a change in the other 
elements. 

Industrialisation means a change in the 
economic element. 

The change in the economic element by 
industrialisation causes changes in the 
other social structure elements. 

In this sense, industrialisation brings 
about social change. In other words, 
industrialisation is a social change 
process. 

Public libraries emerged as a necessity 
and a result of the social change process, 
which was caused by industrialisation. 
The changes that industrialisation 
brought about, especially to education 
and culture, had determinative effects on 
the existence of public libraries. 
Industrialisation made basic official 
education and literacy a “minimum 
standard” especially for providing 
productivity in production. 

Public libraries emerged as a natural/ 
obligatory part of the literacy and basic 
education effort, and they function 
accordingly. 

Division of labour and specialisation 
caused by industrialisation made 
professional and technical education a 
necessity. Public libraries also had a 
function that supported this kind of 
education. 

Public libraries emerged because of the 
structural change in education which 
itself is a result of industrialisation. 
Public libraries emerged as a supporting 
element of the adult education/diffused 
education that :ndustrialisation created. 
Urbanisation is a product of cultural 
change. 

Urbanisation is the result of 
industrialisation. 

Industrialisation changes the element of 
culture by urbanisation. 

The change in thoughts, attitudes and 
values, that is the change in lifestyle, 
made public libraries a part of social life. 
Public libraries: existed as a product of 
urban culture. 
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e The existence and development of public 
libraries depended upon the quality of the 
transformation processes of 
industrialisation, urbanisation and 
education. 

*  Industrialisation contributed to the 
existence and development of public 
libraries by changing the social elements 
like politics, administration, ideology and 
technology. 


On the basis of our conclusions, we 

recommend that: 

e Public libraries in a country should be 
handled as a product/result of the social 
change process of that country; that is, 
the existence and development process of 
public libraries cannot and should not be 
realised sufficiently without evaluating 
the social change process of a country. 

e The industrialisation process of a country 
must be examined in order to study the 
social history of public libraries in that 
country. In other words, the history of 
public libraries should be discussed 
within the context of the industrialisation 
process of a country. 


Despite the fact that the agenda is generally 
filled with discussions of the “information 
society”, the two proposals above can make us 
see the “social value of history” concerning 
public libraries. Such an approach brings the 
discussion of the “information society” into 
stronger focus. 


Note 


1 Certainly, before the Industrial Revolution, there 
had been institutions that could be called the 
pioneers of public libraries. 
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the success of the old trusted brands. Agrees they 
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immune to these problems. The general conclusion 
of the study is that WAP usability remains poor. 
We argue that this could have a negative effect on 
the future of WAP and m-commerce. Finally, we 
propose a set of ten principles, which are based on 
the findings of this study, and we believe will aid 
towards the development of more usable WAP and 
m-commerce services. 
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webometrics research. It showed that the choice of 
search engine for data collection could affect the 
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This review is a summary of the state-of-the-art for 
those who have not been intimately dealing with 
the evolution of digital archives. At the same time 
this survey will be a useful resource and starting 
point for archivists, librarians and technicians, who 
are becoming involved in institutional digitization 
projects. It presents a brief overview of what is 
meant by a digital library and a digital archive, and 
how archival collections can be described. It 
expresses briefly the different approaches to 
collections and their descriptions and suggests that 
a consistent approach to descriptions at collection 
and item level is an important factor in initiatives 
which seek to provide integrated access to 
distributed resources, whether those resources are 
traditional or digital. 
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David Nicholas, Paul Huntington and Peter Williams 
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Provides the first exploratory analysis of the use of 
NHS touch-screen information kiosks located 
throughout the UK. It examines, through a one 
month snapshot of the transactional logs of the 
kiosks, their use and makes comparisons between 
the types of organisation in which the kiosks are 
housed. Details of over 120 kiosks and nearly 
47,000 user sessions and 310,000 page views were 
used for the comparison. ‘The kiosks are proving 
popular, although some use appears to be of a 
cursory and seemingly unproductive kind. 
Surprisingly significant differences between kiosk 
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locations were found. This early research reported 
here is part of an ongoing study of how users obtain 
health information by interacting with different 
digital platforms: kiosks, the Internet, and digital 
television. Comparisons are made between the 
results of this study and a similar study conducted 
by the authors on commercial health kiosks, those 
of InTouch With Health. 
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A study was conducted shortly after the 2001 
general election to ascertain whether those elected 
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to the House of Commons were keeping pace with 
their constituents by embracing the use of cyber- 
technology. This was achieved by researching what 
percentage of MPs from the “Big three” parties 
had an e-mail address and/or Web site, the degree 
of interactivity on politicians’ Web sites and the 
features offered on the sites. Interviews were also 
carried out to gauge the opinions held by MPs on 
cyber-democracy and interactivity. The findings 
showed that the Liberal Democrat party has 
embraced the potential of the digital technology to 
an extent that shames the party of government and 
the official opposition. Labour and the Tories have 
a long distance to travel to catch up with the Lib 
Dems. They run the risk of becoming an 
irrelevance in an online world. 
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“Hard” news has had a good innings in the 
print media over the past year or so what with 
corporate detumescence, September 11, Al 
Queda, Le Penn, Pym Fortyn, a World Cup, 
Palestine, Afghanistan, the stock market 
yo-yos, the “Clash of civilizations”, the new 
Star Wars movie, the Elizabeth Hurley baby/ 
paternity thing, the new series of Big Brother, 
“Tade”, “Iraq”, and Jeffrey Archer finally 
doing some decent stir. It and they have kept 
us on our toes and thinking and reaching for 
news-stand rack and all that — and in decent 
enough numbers. Just about. 

And, as ever, it is more than just the hard 
stuff; when we buy we find there is still a place 
in our papers for the sturdy mid-order staples: 
railways, health, education, Ireland, Blair 
versus Brown, Wenger versus Ferguson, the 
Conservative party versus anything that might 
get them elected. You know, the usual fare 
that’s shunted inside to page 6 or 28 and only 
makes the front page when there is a quiet news 
day or someone’s got a good angle or a spin. 
Not quite news, not quite analysis; great gossip 
or fictive fact? You pays your money — unless 
there is a promotion and you are getting it free 
— and you takes your newspaper of choice. 

And then there is also always room for the 
talented all-rounders too, of course, the 
columnists and the critics offering up their 
elegant crudités and finely wrought opinions 
about Arafat and Anna Friel, Kashmir and 
Kylie; and there’s the other mezze of the 
specialist writing gigs that make up the stuff of 
a modern newspaper, like the cookery whiz or 
the giving-birth guru, the legal locusts and the 
personal finance “experts”. Gee there is a lot 
of writing about these days. 

Let’s face it, these cradle to grave, news and 
lifestyle national newspapers make for a lot of 
journalists. A bevy of writers. A nightclub of 
gossip-getters. A gaggle of subs. A slew of 
sales staff. A muckle of marketers. An armada 
of executives. And one heck of a wage bill. 
And yet in a world of global slowdown 
(meltdown, recession, turnaround, transition, 
wipeout, repositioning, whatever) these guys 
do not take the pay cut too often, no matter 
how diminished are the advertising revenues, 
no matter how short-falling are the small-ads 
or how observant is the finance director of 
those expense claims in triplicate; how volatile 
the sales figures. 

For journalism in its broadest sense is up 
there with the best of them, income-wise. Not 
quite the rewards say of a minor league film 
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star or a first division footballer, but pretty 
good, actually, seeing that journalism is often 
quite, like, fun. And, you know, sure a few 
hacks get bumped from time to time, swap 
The Bugle for The Horn, the Examiner for the 
Daily Blur; take time out to write that book 
about Blair/their baby/the Middle East/ 
football/the house they have renovated in 
Spain — or wherever; or write an 
incomprehensible eco-thriller script or two; 
and, yes, sometimes there are “involuntary 
separations” but on the whole what goes 
around comes around in the diurnal world of 
mainstream journalism. And each circuit 
costs a packet and a half. 

So new media? Different isn’t it? Relentless? 
Expensive. Requiring fortresses of servers and 
production systems and back-ups and 
“peecees”. And gangs of talented youngsters 
piled into chicken-coup workplaces working 
long and often very long hours under 
sequestered seniors to create these behemoth 
Web sites that follow the news values and 
sensibilities not of their newspaper alter-egos, 
but of the 24-hour news networks. Something 
happened? Get it on the Web site fast. The 
new world order just got shunted? Get some 
paragraphs up on the home page, call 
Kissinger — now. Rio signs for United. Link 
the news to Rio’s grand online archive, find 
the background stuff, the Peckham stuff — 
quick. 

Want to compete in print? It costs. For 
what is journalism if it is not a curious 
combination of consistently sophisticated, 
targeted, writing, focus-group friendly 
marketing, bright, bold packaging — and 
re~packaging every two years — and this 
strange competitive “exclusive” thing; this 
weird “we got it first” mentality, which is fine 
if it is a cracker of a well-researched story, and 
is downright bizarre in an era of instant, next 
edition, spoilers and real-time Web sites. And 
there is a lot of money down to do all those 
things even half way right. And that is before 
the libel laws and settlements and all that pay 
out jazz. 

Want to compete online? It costs a lotto. 
The stakes and the costs just got so much 
higher in the newspaper marathon when new 
media shunted into our consciousness in 
1994. The possibilities were limitless it 
seemed; a new paradigm was just around the 
corner. A renaissance, a revolution — or rather 
a revolt — and a radicalization of voice. The 
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new plurality. The saviour and the deathknell 
for newspapers as we knew them. 

Funny how eight years on it sounds a little 
hollow. How in a world of text messaging and 
all-night cyber cafes for the travelling classes 
the Web energy first felt has gone entropic. 
We only have to consider the supreme 
satisfaction taken by many in the print world 
at the demise of what might at best be called 
Internet One, the early entrepreneurs and 
their kiss-me-quick business plans, to see that 
the news Internet is at the moment about 
another “R”, not renaissance or revolution or 
radicalization, but restoration. 

Restoration, that is, of the banker news 
brands, of the BBC, CNN, The Guardian, the 
New York Times, Al Akhram, The Hindu 
Times, etc. etc.; restoration of an order and a 
simple message of continuity, which seemed 
close to meltdown between 1997/1999. And 
like all good restorations from William and 
Mary onwards everything seems calm again. 
A new order, for sure, but order nevertheless. 

Of course it’s not that simple. In the world 
of online media, content was going to be king. 
Ah the old ones are the best, aren’t they? We 
were going to pay one day for all this great 
stuff; all this content. And now, what do we 
pay for? Unlimited access to the Big Brother 
house. Sex. Some high-cotton financial 
information. And access. That’s it. And Web 
advertising? Well, it’s out there. and revenues 
flow. But it is not a torrent, is not biblical in 
its intensity, does not pay for all the graduates 
and the subs and the senior editors and the 
continual tech upgrades and the new bits to 
the site does it? 

Not yet. Maybe one day, maybe long term. 
But in the long term, as Mr Keynes said, we 
are dead. And there’s plenty of old-news Web 
sites that are that already. The survivors? 
Well, they are balancing their acts, taking 
more wire feeds, improving their processes, 
surviving. But for how long? 

Being predictive is not a great can of beans 
at the moment, so it is hard to say how long 
newspapers will lose their millions on their 
Web sites, or break even just about if the 
accountants do the maths the right way, or 
even the Enron way. But let us look at the 
basics: 

+ News is relentless, 24/7, uncaring of 
deadline. 

* Newspapers are snapshots of that world, 
finite, edited, distributed; dead within 24 
hours, and usually six. 
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¢ Online or on “screen” is where we look 
for the latest, the update, the final score. 

e  Qnline is where we find that review we 
missed, that background thing, the news 
we want, not the news we are given. 

¢« Nothing lasts, ours is a culture of speed, 
of the next and the new. 

¢ But we want to know, sometimes, 
irregularly perhaps, but we do want to 
know. 


And what does this mean? For newspapers it 
means that you cannot throw new media 
away; cannot pretend it has not happened. It 
is a cost now, a fixed cost of being in with the 
big boys. Yes, papers can axe half the Web 
team to cut overheads, but out there, where 
the dollars and Euros and Yen and eyeballs 
are, are people who want news, when they 
want it. And if your cut-down staff is not 
delivering, there sure as hell is someone else 
who is. The BBC is. So is AOL, kind of, or 
MSN. So, if you want to play, you have to 
spend. It is like football teams and winning 
the Premier League. A total of 30 million to 
shore up the defense? That will do nicely. An 
8 million loss te keep the Web thing going? 
Well, why not? It is good for the brand, and 
cheaper than TY spots, or buying a radio 
franchise, or joint-venturing on a new 
women’s magazine launch after all. 

New media = new cost, poor return on 
investment (ROJ), and a bundle of hassle. But 
it is necessary because we like it, sometimes. 
And we live in a sometimes era, a sampling, 
buy one get one free time, when we cannot 
really imagine what we did before mobiles or e- 
mail or Starbucks. Where Fed-Ex trumps 
Consignia, Amazon walks over Waterstones, 
and where the old guard walks off into a sunset 
Saga of seemingly perennial youth on a daily 
basis, cf. Mick Jagger, Martin Amis, almost the 
entire population of Southern Spain, oh, you 
know — that elastic-youth’d Peter Pan baby 
boom generation that just refuses to grow old 
gracefully so they keep buying into a new 
vision of themselves, and read The Telegraph 
online from Rimini or Rouen or Route 66 for 
the cricket and the politics, and updates on 
asylum seekers and whatever. 

But let us forget them; us. Let us look at the 
parvenus, the contenders, New Media 
Audiences — the Next Generation, the new 
Enterprise. I think the gradual changes, and 
freedoms, in mobility, in ways to pay the rent, 
in our va va voom, means that we are about to 
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enter an era when — like programmers and 
chess stars — a new generation of youthful, 
disparate, communicators are about to shine. 
These are the people who have grown up with 
the Internet as a given. Who are blasé about 
e-mail or instant messaging, or texting, or 
using the Web as a window on the world. As 
an echo of their lives. They are not us, not 
early adopters, flowery commentators, nor 
geeky. (Well, they might be geeky.) No, they 
simply see the Web for its possibility, its tool- 
like qualities. And in so doing they reflect an 
older era, a pre-mass consumptive time of 
pamphleteering and regional difference. Of 
personal not public experience. 

Some of these people will join newspapers 
and in time rise to the heights of interviewing 
- or commenting on — Richard Dawkins or 
Gareth Gates; others will learn to love late 
nights rewriting Press Association copy as 
some home-grown jet sharks down in flames 
over Russia, or there is another crash on the 
NASDAQ. But others will find their voice 
online — not to make their millions 
necessarily, but to articulate something they 
cannot find elsewhere. Something that suits 
them rather than the aging population of 
newspaper executives playing out their Peter 
Pan-ish lives. 

Hence, for instance, weblogs, or blogs. The 
original weblogs, think 1997-ish, were link- 
driven sites. Each was a mixture of links, 
commentary, and personal stuff, comments 
and essays and poems and things. This was in 
the heady days of man the gates, the 
revolution is here; these sites were built by 
Web enthusiasts. 

Weblogs now are easier to build and several 
newspapers have their own, muscling-in on 
the trend, and are no longer quite so hung up 
about losing their audiences for a while. All 
weblogs, corporately scoped or not, link to 
nookish corners of the Web and to current 
news articles deemed worthy of note, and are 
nearly always accompanied by a commentary. 
An editor might hold up for examination the 
accuracy or inaccuracy of a story or certain 
facts therein; might add a few more facts, 
other viewpoints; or just bolt on an opinion or 
contrapuntal viewpoint from the linked piece. 

Weblogs provide a valuable filtering 
function for their readers. Editing. The very 
talent that makes for a great newspaper. But 
here the editing reflects something slightly 
different: the difference, perhaps, between the 
passive and the active: 
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In Douglas Rushkoff’s Media Virus, Greg 
Ruggerio of the Immediast Underground is 
quoted as saying, “Media is a corporate 
possession ... You cannot participate in the 
media. Bringing that into the foreground is the 
first step. The second step is to define the 
difference between public and audience. An 
audience is passive; a public is participatory. We 
need a definition of media that is public in its 
orientation” (From www.weblog.com, History 
of Weblogs). 


Now, weblogs are not rocket science, not 
always the grand breakthrough. Try this one, 
for example: 


Story. The killings of four military wives in the 
past six weeks (allegedly by their husbands who 
are based at Fort Bragg, North Carolina — have 
led commanders to take a new look at whether 
combat deployments may be causing undue 
stress. 


Response. Ahem. Is there really any way to 
prevent combat from being stressful? Perhaps 
the Army needs to institute more effective 
debriefing measures, or work to create a more 
female-respectful culture? Or just stop recruiting 
wackos? (Rebecca’s Pocket: 30 July, 2002, 
http://www.rebeccablood.net/index.html) 


But they do have a serious underlying 
meaning: they ask us — and if not us, then the 
generations who do not necessarily think like 
us — what are our sources of information? 
How expert are the reporters as they file news 
stories about subjects they may not fully 
understand. Like, say Middle Eastern politics, 
or GM foods? 

There is a second weblog mode, and in fact 
Ms Rebecca Blood tells the story well: 


In the post-Blogger explosion increasing 
numbers of weblogs eschewed this focus on the 
web-at-large in favor of a sort of short-form 
journal. These blogs, often updated several times 
a day, were instead a record of the blogger’s 
thoughts: something noticed on the way to work, 
notes about the weekend, a quick reflection on 
some subject or another. Links took the reader to 
the site of another blogger with whom the first 
was having a public conversation or had met the 
previous evening, or to the site of a band he had 
seen the night before. Full-blown conversations 
were carried on between three or five blogs, each 
referencing the other in their agreement or 
rebuttal of the other’s positions. Cults of 
personality sprung up as new blogs appeared, 
certain names appearing over and over in daily 
entries or listed in the obligatory sidebar of 
“other weblogs” (a holdover from Cam’s original 
list). It was, and is, fascinating to see new 
bloggers position themselves in this community, 
referencing and reacting to those blogs they read 
most, their sidebar an affirmation of the tribe to 
which they wish to belong (http://www. 
rebeccablood.net/index.html). 
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Why is Ms Blood so interested in both these 
kinds of self-publishing? Well: 


.., the unassailable truth is that corporate media 
and commercial and governmertal entities own 
most of the real estate. Dell manages more 
webpages than all of the weblogs put together. 
Sprite’s PR machine can point more man-hours 
to the promotion of one message ~ “Obey your 
thirst” — than the combined man-hours of every 
weblogger alive. Our strength — that each of us 
speaks in an individual voice of an individual 
vision ~ is, in the high-stakes world of carefully 
orchestrated messages designed to distract and 
manipulate. a liability. We are, very simply, 
outnumbered. 


Now, you might — I might — sigh for the days 
when we were all “outnumbered”, all against the 
“vested interests” and the Fortune 500 and big 
business in general, but it only takes a cursory 
reading of Naomi Klein’s No Logo or viewing 
the coverage of an average G8 summit, to know 
that there 1s a demand for this kind of thing. 

And even our lives may be patchworks these 
days; partworks, and we find out things from 
many places. We do not any of us really think 
the newspapers are always right: we have 
learnt about spin and stance and proprietorial 
interference; to the next generations these are 
givens, taught at primary school pretty much. 
Obvious. It is an interesting era for news, even 
if the politics is so flat. 

And if this is the case, then it seems equally 
obvious that some of this generation are going 
to become weblog stars, and thus media stars, 
big names, marketable, brands; like Andrew 
Sullivan is now. Some will keep linking to our 
great national newspapers to highlight an 
inconsistency, a change of POV, an error of 
Judgement, shall we say? Some will get greedy 
and try to float when the next dot com boom 
arrives. Say, 2008? It will be sooner than we 
think. 

And that is a possible future for the old 
newspapers, they will have to be deep Web 
sited about this, but they are doomed to be 
weblogged and ridiculed and fact-checked by 
a multitude of sassy kids. They don’t care? 
Fair enough. It probably helps the brand, 
after all. But anyone in search of a fortune 
then would probably be best to keep the 
football practicing going, because this news 
business is not going to at all top dollar, ROI 
sound: it is just another fixed cost, like the 
distribution vans and the cans of ink. 
Tomorrow’s fish and chips or today’s weblog 
ridicule. Well, you know what they say about 
publicity. Now that’s still true. 
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introduction 


M-commerce combines the advantages of 
mobile communications with existing 
e-commerce applications to allow consumers 
to shop for goods and services from virtually 
anywhere. Furthermore, it makes possible the 
introduction of novel ideas, which are 
specifically designed for the mobile user, and 
takes full advantage of the distinctive 
characteristics of m-commerce. 

WAP is one of the key enabling 
technologies of m-commerce as it allows 
mobile users to access the Internet from a 
mobile device. Consequently, the future 
consumer adoption of m-commerce relies 
heavily on how easy it is to use WAP in order 
to access and utilise these services. 


Aims 


This paper reports on the findings of a WAP 
usability study, which comprises of an 
evaluation of the usability of two UK WAP 
portals, a survey and a WAP usability 
experiment. The methodology and the results 
of the study are presented followed by a 
comparison of this study’s findings with those 
of similar studies conducted by other 
researchers in the past. After that, we outline 
the ten usability principles that we developed 
as a result of this study, and we underline the 
main contributions that this paper brings into 
the field of WAP and m-commerce usability. 
Finally, we discuss the implications that these 
findings might have on the future 
development of WAP and m-commerce. 


Materials and methods 


Usability evaluation of portals 

The purpose of this part of the study was to 
examine critically the usability of the WAP 
portals of the two biggest UK mobile 
operators: BTCellnet’s Genie and Vodafone’s 
Vizzavi. An emulator[1] of the Nokia 7110 
WAP phone was used in order to access the 
two portals and evaluate the usability of some 
of the available WAP services. The use of the 
emulator was chosen over the use of a WAP 
phone. This choice was made because the 
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main aim at this stage of the study was to test 
the usability of the WAP services without 
being distracted by other factors — such as the 
usability of the handset itself — that could 
influence the results. 

The usability of the portals was tested 
against the five attributes of usability 
(Nielsen, 1993) and the “Eight golden rules 
of interface design” (Shneiderman, 1998). 
We wanted the evaluation to be as extensive 
as possible and therefore a wide range of 
WAP services were tested (e.g. news, weather, 
travel, etc.). 


Survey 

Two kinds of questionnaires were given out to 
more than 250 undergraduate and 
postgraduate students at Coventry University. 
There was one questionnaire for those 
students who did not own a WAP phone and 
one for those who did own one. The main 
reason for having two different types of 
questionnaires was that we wanted to capture 
the views of both groups of students. The 
current users of the service were given the 
opportunity to tell us what they thought of it, 
while those without a WAP phone were able 
to express their attitude towards WAP. 


Participants 

The participants for the experiment were 
selected based on their questionnaire 
responses. All of them expressed their interest 
in taking part in the experiment. A cohort of 
ten participants was chosen. Although this is a 
relatively small sample, research has shown 
that it is sufficient to identify more than 90 
per cent of the usability problems (Nielsen 
and Landauer, 1993). Four of the 
participants were current owners of a WAP 
phone. The other six of them had never used 
a WAP phone before, although half of them 
did own a non-WAP mobile phone. All ten 
participants were undergraduate students 
between the ages of 18 and 26 and regular 
Internet users. 


The experiment 

The experiment was conducted from 
November 2001 to February 2002. The main 
purpose of this experiment was to evaluate the 
usability of a representative range of existing 
WAP services. The experiment measured the 
time it took participants to complete preset 
tasks and identified errors and difficulties 
involved in navigating the WAP sites and 
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utilising the available services. More 

specifically, this experiment set out to address 

the following issues: | 

* Does the design of WAP services contain 
major usability flaws that prevent 
completion of the most common tasks? 

* What obstacles prevent completion of 
common tasks? 

- Can users perform and complete 
common tasks within an acceptable 
amount of time? 

e Is the design of WAP services a cause for 
frustration and errors? 

e Can existing owners of WAP phones 
perform better than users who have not 
used a WAP phone in the past? 


Only one participant was tested per session. 
The duration of each session was 
approximately 40-50 minutes. The WAP 
phone used was a Trium Mars connected to 
the Vodafone network (GSM). The phone 
was bought pre-configured to dial into 
Vodafone’s own WAP portal, Vizzavi. All the 
other WAP sites (Genie, Guardian 
Unlimited, Thomas Cook and Amazon) that 
were used for the purposes of this experiment 
were set as bookmarks. Before being asked to 
carry out the preset tasks, the participants 
were shown how to use the navigation button 
and connect to the Internet. After all nine 
tasks had been carried out, each participant 
was asked to complete a brief satisfaction 
questionnaire regarding their perception of 
the usability of the WAP services. When 
appropriate, the experimenter asked the 
participants to comment on their 
performance. 


The tasks 

The nine tasks (see Table I) were split into 
two categories: the portal-specific tasks (1-5) 
and the common tasks (6-9). In other words, 
for half of the participants the first five tasks 
that they were asked to carry out were specific 
to the Genie portal, whereas the other half of 
the participants were asked to carry out tasks 
that were specific to the Vizzavi portal. Of 
course, the nature of the portal-specific tasks 
was the same. The reasoning behind this was 
that the researcher wanted to be able to 
identify any major differences between the 
usability of the two portals. Finally, all ten, 
participants were asked to carry out four 
common tasks. 
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Table | The nine tasks 


_g Task Description 


as, 


T 


” 
+ 
. 


Switch on the phone and connect to the Genie/Vizzavi portal 

Retrieve the latest world news headlines 

Choose an option frem the list of the world news headlines and 
read the corresponding article 

Retrieve tomorrow's weather forecast for Birmingham 

Retrieve tonight's TV listings for BBC1 

Go to the Thomas Cook WAP site and find the details (airport, 
price, airline, etc.) of a flight offer to any European destination 

Go to the Guardian Jnlimited WAP site and retrieve the latest Net 
news headlines 

Choose an option from the list of the Net news headlines and read 
the corresponding article 

Go to the Amazon WAP site and find the price and availability of 
the set textbook of one of your modules 


The preset tasks were compiled with three 
purposes in mind. The first was an attempt to 
provide the users with a wide range of tasks, 
which would include some of the most likely 
WAP services, that in our opinion, the users 
would use in a real life situation. The second 
reason was that we wanted to ask the 
participants to carry out tasks whose difficulty 
would increase gradually. For instance, the 
first tesk that each participant was asked to 
carry out was to turn the phone on and 
connect to the Internet. On the other hand, 
the last task was to connect to the 
Amazon.co.uk WAP site and search for a 
book. Finally, we wanted to be able to 
compare and contrast the results of this 
experiment against the results of other similar 
experiments, which were conducted by other 
researchers in the past. 


Results 


Survey 

Out cf the 208 students who returned their 
questionnaires, only 21.6 per cent of them 
owned a WAP-enabled phone. Moreover, 
almost half (49.4 per cent) of those without a 
WAP phone were not sure about whether they 
would like to have a WAP facility on their 
current non-WAP phone or not. However, 
the students who said that they would like to 
have WAP on their phones were slightly more 
than those who replied negatively. When 
asked to guess how long it would be before 
they got a WAP phone, the vast majority of 
them (39.6 per cent) replied that they did not 
know. Only 20.1 per cent of them said that 
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they would like one within a year, while 10.7 
per cent of them indicated that they would 
never buy a WAP phone. When asked to 
indicate what kind of services they would 
want a WAP phone to feature, e-mail was the 
favourite choice followed by news, banking 
and sports results. Only 5.7 per cent of the 
students cited shopping as a service that they 
would like their WAP phone to feature. 

When the current owners of WAP phones 
were asked to rank the services that they 
access through their phones in order of usage, 
news was the most frequently accessed service 
closely followed by sports results and 
entertainment. According to the student users 
of WAP, shopping was the least frequently 
used service. However, 32.4 per cent of the 
WAP phone owners stated that they had - 
never used the WAP facility on their phones. 
Furthermore, only 21.6 per cent of those who 
owned a WAP-enabled phone said that they 
were making frequent use (one to six times/ 
day) of their phones in order to access the 
available WAP services. When asked to 
indicate how much time they usually spend 
on the phone each time they use WAP, 88.5 
per cent of the users said that they usually 
spend one to 10 minutes per session. 

The speed of the connection was what 40.5 
per cent of the users of WAP cited as the most 
disliked aspect of the service. Far behind that, 
the size of the screen and the overall ease of 
use of the WAP services got 14.3 per cent 
each. Moreover, 60 per cent of the students 
responded that the limited screen space is 
affecting their user experience in a negative 
way. However, the percentage of the WAP 
users who thought that the WAP sites are easy 
to navigate (30.7 per cent) was greater than 
the percentage of those who answered 
negatively (19.2 per cent). Finally, only 8 per 
cent of the users said that WAP had so far 
surpassed their expectations, while 28 per 
cent indicated that it had failed to meet them. 


Usability evaluation of portals 

The findings of the usability evaluation of the 

two UK portals fall under the following six 

categories: 

(1) Unnecessary use (sometimes overuse) of 
graphics. For instance, as Figure 1 shows, 
when a user connects to the Vizzavi portal 
she is greeted by a splash screen that 
displays the portal’s logo. The user has to 
wait for the image to load before the next 
screen loads automatically. 
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Figure 1 Vizzavi’s splash screen 
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Another example of bad and unnecessary 
use of graphics is shown in Figure 2. In 
that case, it is not a splash screen that 
takes too long to load but a section header 
that occupies a lot of the screen’s real 
estate, which could be used otherwise. In 
fact, because of the presence of this 
header, the user can see only one or two 
of the several menu options that are 
available (not shown here). If the header 
were not there, all options would be able 
to fit on just one screen. 

Finally, a case of clear overuse of the 
splash screen feature is presented in 
Figure 3. This is the Guardian Unlimited 
WAP site, which can be accessed via the 
Genie portal. As shown in Figure 3, the 
user is presented with a splash screen on 
arrival at the Guardian Unlimited site. 
After that, the main page of the portal 
loads automatically. The same splash 
screen reappears once the user “clicks” 
on one of the available menu options. 


Figure 2 Unnecessary use of graphics 
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Figure 3 Overuse of the splash screen feature 
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(2) Long lists with no indication of the length of 


(3) 
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the list. Studies, which were conducted 
back in the early days of the Web, found 
that only 10 per cent of the users would 
scroll down a navigation page to see any 
links that were not visible to them 
(Nielsen, 1996). The situation has 
improved since then, but there are still 
some users who rarely scroll and therefore 
it is generally suggested that all navigation 
options should be presented on a single 
screen (Nielsen, 1997). 

When it comes to WAP, providing the 
user with a clear and highly structured 
view of all the available navigation 
options becomes even more crucial. Our 
findings suggest that most menus 
comprise of long lists, whose length is 
rarely being indicated. 

Figure 4 presents one such case. These 
four screens make up Vizzavi’s 
“channels” menu, which presents the 
user with all the different sections of the 
portal. All in all, there are 13 options on 
this list and therefore the user has to scroll 
through four screens in order to reach the 
last option. Moreover, there is no 
indication of the length of the list and 
therefore, it is not clear to the user that 
she is required to scroll down in order to 
view the remaining nine options. 

Poor task analysis. Figure 5 shows the four 
screens that form Vizzavi’s “local 
weather” menu. The user is asked to 
choose one of the 13 options, which 
represent different regions of the UK. 
Obviously, the list is too long and it 
implies that a user, who is interested in 
locating the weather for Wales, has to 
scroll all the way down in order to select 
the appropriate option. A more realistic 


Figure 4 Vizzavi’s “channel” menu 
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Figure 5 Poor task analysis Figure 7 Reporting a broken link 
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and usable approach would be to provide reporting the broken link. 
the user with a list of the four main (5) Broken links and dead ends that waste the 
regions (England, Scotland, Northern users’ time and money. Figure 8 illustrates 
Ireland and Wales) before asking her to two cases where a dead end was reached. 
choose a sub-region. The restructuring of The first example shows what happened 
the menu would increase the speed of the when the “BBC” option, which appears 
interaction and would provide the user on the Genie “News” menu, was 
with a clearer choice of options. selected. A message informed us that we 
(4) Error messages that are unclear and had reached a site that was no longer 
confusing. Although there were no major there. The same happened when we tried 
problems with the two portals themselves, to read an article on the Guardian 
the Guardian Unlimited WAP site, which Unlimited site. Even though the link to 
can be accessed through the Genie portal, the article was still in place, the article 
provided us with a couple of bad itself was no longer available. Although 
examples of error handling. this is a better and more informative way 
For instance, Figure 6 shows what of letting the user know what went wrong 
happened when we “clicked” on the “in than the one presented in Figure 6, it is 
the papers” option of The Guardian’s not quite the right solution. The chances 
“latest news” menu. The error message are that users will have spent two or three 
does not provide the average user with minutes in order to get to the site, which 
useful information about what went is the equivalent of 20 or 30 pence. 
wrong, or what to do next. Most users (6) Content that is not suitable for the WAP 
would not even know what wireless environment. Figure 9 illustrates the 
markup language (WML) stands for. process that a user has to follow in order 
Another example of poor error to read a review on Vizzavi’s “music” 
handling is the process that Guardian section. When an album title is selected, 
. Unlimited has put in place in order to the user is presented with a two-page 
encourage users to report any broken review of the respective release (not 


links that they may come across. The user 
has to go through a three-page form in 
order to complete 12 different text boxes 


Figure 8 Two dead ends 
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Figure 6 Error message 
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Figure 9 Looking for a reveiw 
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shown here). In order to examine the 
usability of this process let us consider the 


following scenario: 
You are in a record store, browsing through 
the latest releases. You have picked up a 
couple of CDs that you are thinking of 
buying. However, you cannot afford to buy 
both of them. You use your WAP phone to 
connect to the Vizzavi portal. You locate the 
“reviews” menu and you “click” on 
“albums”. The titles of the two CDs that 
you are holding in your hands appear on the 
screen, You are ready to “click” on the titles 
in order to read the respective reviews, 
which will hopefully help you decide which 
CD to buy. However, you soon realise that 
you have to read through four pages of text 
on your phone’s tiny screen while standing 
in the middle of the record store. You give 
up, wishing that there was a faster way of 
finding out the reviewer’s opinion about the 
two albums. 


This realistic scenario shows that WAP 
content should be created and presented 
according to the distinctive characteristics 
of the mobile environment and the 
specific needs and expectations of the 
mobile user. For instance, some sort of 
rating (e.g. 7/10 or “good”) could be 
provided in order to give the user a quick 
indication of the reviewer’s opinion. 
Alternatively, an informative summary of 
the review (no more than a screen) could 
be displayed when the user selects an 
album title. In both cases, an option to 
read the full review could be given, 
indicating the total number of pages that 
the user would have to go through in 
order to do so. 

In fact, there are some WAP sites that 
do indicate the total number of pages to 
the user. Figure 10 shows a screenshot of 


Figure 10 Sportal 
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an article displayed on Sportal’s (a sports 
portal) “News” section. The length of the 
article is clearly indicated to the user. 


Experiment 
The most striking finding of the experiment 
was that overall there was not a significant 
difference between the performance of those 
participants who had used a WAP phone in 
the past and those who had not used one. In 
fact, the current WAP users performed 
equally well, or worse compared with those 
participants who had not used a WAP phone 
before. In terms of successful completion of 
tasks, between them, the four participants 
who had used a WAP phone in the past failed 
to complete 11 tasks, which is exactly the 
number of tasks that the six participants who 
had not used WAP before failed to complete. 
Generally, the completion rates of the 
portal-specific tasks were satisfactory, with 
eight out of the ten tasks having a completion 
rate of 100 per cent (Tables II and IIT). In one 
occasion, when a participant connected to the 
Vizzavi portal and tried to retrieve the weather 
forecast for Birmingham (Task 4), the system 
returned a “page not available” message. The 
participant tried again without any success. 
He gave up after 2 minutes 53 seconds. The 
same participant attempted to retrieve the TV 
listings for BBC1 Midlands by connecting to 
the Vizzavi portal (Task 5). He received an 
error message saying that the connection had 
timed out and that the page that he was trying 
to access was not available. He gave up after 4 
minutes 27 seconds. 


Table {I Vizzavi results 


Completion Minimum Maximum 
Task rate (%) time time 
1 100 0 min. 53 secs 1 min. 24 secs 
2 100 1 min. 00 secs 1 min. 20 secs 
3 100 2 min. 04 secs 6 min, 00 secs 
4 80 1 min. 14 secs 2 min. 06 secs 
5 60 1 min. 15 secs 2 min. 14 secs 
Table IH] Genie results 

Completion Minimum Maximum 
Task rate (%) time time 
1 100 0 min. 39 secs 1 min. 49 secs 
2 100 0 min. 48 secs 1 min. 53 secs 
3 100 2 min. 08 secs 4 min. 05 secs 
4 100 0 min. 43 secs 1 min. 19 secs 
5 100 0 min. 39 secs 1 min. 37 secs 
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In contrast, the completion rates of the 
commen tasks were far less acceptable 
(Table IV). None of the participants managed 
to complete Task 8. All ten participants got 
the same error message when they tried to 
carry out this task — the page was not 
available. Furthermore, only 30 per cent of 
the participants were successful in searching 
for a textbook on the Amazon.co.uk WAP 
site. In fact, only one of those students who 
had used a WAP phone in the past managed 
to complete this task. The main factor, which 
prevented the participants from completing 
the task, was that the “Go” option was not 
visible to them once they had input their 
search criteria (Figure 11). As a result, most 
of the participants ended up starring puzzled 
at the screen without knowing what to do 
next. Eventually, some of them scrolled down 
and found the “Go” option, whereas others 
Just gave up. 

Looxing at the mean times that the users 
took to perform the preset tasks we can see 
that, on average, it took the users 3 minutes 
24 seconds to read a news article on the 
Vizzavi portal and 3 minutes 2 seconds in 
order to carry out the same task using the 
Genie portal. Many users pointed out that 
with tae same amount of money that they 
spent on reading just one article on the WAP 
phone, they could have bought a newspaper. 
Apparently, reading four or five pages of text 
on the tiny screen of a mobile phone is a 


Table IV Common task results 


6 


7 
8 
9 


Completion Minimum Maximum Mean 
rate (%) time time time 
80 0 min. 41 secs 2 min. 18 secs 1 min. 10 secs 
90 O min. 29 secs 0 min. 54 secs 0 min. 41 secs 
0 N/A N/A N/A 
30 1 min. 22 secs 4min. 46 secs 3 min. 09 secs 
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process that takes a long time and causes 
frustration to the users. 

According to the results, it took the users 
less time to retrieve the news headlines from 
the Guardian Unlimited WAP site than it did 
from the two portals. Moreover, the 
participants who used the Genie portal 
performed four out of the five portal-specific 
tasks faster than those who used Vizzavi. 
However, all times were subject to the quality 
and the speed of the connection and therefore 
they should be considered with caution. 

Finally, most of the participants were in 
agreement when they were asked to state what 
they did and did not like about their WAP 
experience after the end of the experiment. 
They indicated that they found the WAP 
services convenient and were positively 
surprised by the amount of information 
available. On the other hand, the speed and 
reliability of the connection along with the 
size of the screen were the most commonly 
mentioned disliked aspects. 


Comparison with other studies 


We know of three other WAP usability studies 
that were carried out by other researchers in 
the past. The first one was conducted by 
Ramsay in the autumn of 2000 (Ramsay, 
2001), the second was carried out by Heylar 
in January of the same year (Heylar, 2000) 
and the last one was conducted by Buchanan 
and other researchers at Middlesex University 
(Buchanan et al., 2001). A description of each 
study’s methodology is provided in the 
respective paper. 

Table V presents a comparison of the mean 
times measured in this study and the one 
carried out by Ramsay. More specifically, we 
compare the average times that users took to 
carry out four tasks, which were common 
across the two studies. 


Table V Comparison of mean times 


Task Condos Ramsay 
Retrieve news 

headlines 1 min. 16 secs 
Check local weather 

forecast 1 min. 37 secs 


Find television listings 1 min. 41 secs 
Find headlines from 


The Guardian 0 min. 41 secs 


Ramsay — one 
week later 


1 min. 16 secs 1 min. 03 secs 


2 min. 42 secs 1 min. 55 secs 
2 min. 44 secs 1 min. 37 secs 


0 min. 53 secs 0 min. 47 secs 
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The second column of Table V shows the 
mean times measured in this study. The third 
column shows the mean times recorded at the 
beginning of the study conducted by Ramsay. 
Finally, the fourth column shows the mean 
times measured in the same study, after the 
users had had a week’s experience with using 
a WAP phone. 

Just by looking at Table V, we can make the 
following three observations. First of all, the 
mean times measured in this study are 
generally better than the ones recorded by 
Ramsay at the beginning of his study. This 
might be due to improvements in the design 
of these specific WAP services and/or the 
speed and reliability of the network. As we 
mentioned earlier, the study by Ramsay was 
conducted in the autumn of 2000, whereas 
this study was conducted a year later. 
Therefore, one could reasonably assume that 
some improvements have taken place since 
then. 

On the other hand, it is very likely that the 
difference in average times is due to the 
methodologies that were used in the two 
studies. For instance, Ramsay’s user sample 
consisted of 20 people who had never used a 
WAP phone before. The user sample of this 
study consisted of ten people, four of whom 
were current users of WAP. However, 
regardless of what caused this difference in 
the average times that were recorded in the 
two studies, we can clearly see that even 
though the situation might have improved 
slightly, it still took the users a long time to 
complete some of these basic tasks. 

The second observation that can be made is 
that the average times recorded in this study 
are closer to the ones recorded by Ramsay in 
the last part of his study. 

Finally, looking purely at the results of 
Ramsay’s study, we can see that although 
there is an improvement over time, it still took 
the users a substantial amount of time to 
complete the tasks. This supports our finding 
that even experienced users find it difficult to 
use WAP. 

Although average times might be a suitable 
measurement to compare, they only provide 
us with quantitative information that does not 
tell us what exactly went wrong. Furthermore, 
as we said elsewhere in this paper, the average 
times recorded in this, and indeed in other 
studies, were subject to the quality and speed 
of the connection and should, therefore, be 
considered with caution. 
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A more meaningful and extensive display of - 
the main findings of the four studies is 
presented in Table VI. This time, instead of 
mean times, we illustrate the actual issues that 
were identified in each study (the qualitative 
data). As we can see, some studies identified 
more issues than others. This should not be 
seen as a weakness of the studies that 
identified less issues. This was mainly due to 
the diversity of methodologies that were used 
across the four studies. Moreover, each study 
set out to address different issues and fulfil 
different aims: thus the variation in the range 
of findings. 

Clearly, some of the issues, such as the 
size of the screen and the problematic j 
navigation, are common across all four 
studies, whereas others are unique to 
one study or the other. This shows that 
each study not only verifies, but also 
complements the findings of the other 
three studies. Therefore, one should 
consider the information presented in 
Table VI as an almost complete list of the 
usability issues, which are involved in using a 
representative number of WAP services over 
GSM network. 


Table VI Main issues identified in the four studies 


Buchanan 


issue identified Condos Ramsay Helyar et al. 


Confused mental model 
Computer terminology 
Cumbersome navigation 
Inconsistent navigation 
Screen size 

Site structure 

input methods 

Poor connectivity 

Error messages 
Labelling 

"Back” button 

Reading text 

Use of graphics 

Long lists 

Poor task analysis 
Broken links/Dead ends 
Unsuitable content 
Low WAP penetration 
Low WAP usage 

Cost concerns 

False expectations 

No help facility 

Poor prompting / 
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Usability principles for WAP services 


Based on the findings of this study, we have 
developed a set of principles that will aid 
towards the development of more usable 
WAP and m-commerce services: 

(1) Make careful use of graphics. Although 
graphics, such as a corporate logo, can 
differentiate a WAP site from that of a 
competitor, or make it aesthetically 
pleasing to the eyes of the users, their use 
should be considered carefully. If not 
used appropriately, they could end up 
occupying screen real estate that could 
have been used otherwise, or could result 
in pages that take too long to download. 
In any case, the designers should ask 
themselves if the deployment of an image 
would add anything positive to the user 
experience. In other words, would it 
make the service easier to use, or would it 
simply make the WAP site look better? 
Obviously, if the former is the case, the 
designers should use the image. 
However, they should still consider the 
consequences of doing so. For instance, 
would the image hide important options 
from the user? Would it require the user 
to scroll down another two or three 
screens in order to find the option that 
they are looking for? Would it cause the 
page to take more time to load? These 
are all important issues that should not 
be overlooked. 

(2) Avoid long lists and indicate the length of the 
list. As it was discussed earlier, it is a 
well-documented fact that there are 
some users who rarely scroll down a 
navigation page to see any options that 
might not be directly visible to them. 
That is not mainly due to the fact that 
users are too lazy to scroll down, but 
because they are not aware of the fact 
that there are more options available to 
them. Therefore, designers of WAP 
services should generally avoid long lists 
when possible. In all cases, when the 
number of the options in a list exceeds 
the maximum number of options that 
can be displayed on the screen, the 
length of the list should be indicated to 
the user in a clear way. 

(3) Make important options visible to the user. 
An extension of the above principle is 
that options, such as “submit order” and 
“start search”, which are vital to the 
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successful completion of a task, should 
be directly visible to the user. In other 
words, the user should not have to scroll 
down in order to view the option in 
question. If, however, the latter is not 
achievable, the designers should make 
sure that the user is made aware of the 
fact that they should scroll down in order 
to view an important option. 


(4) Provide clear, helpful and meaningful error 


messages. Designers should make every 
effort to minimise the occurrence of 
errors. However, not all errors can be 
foreseen and therefore prevented. For 
this reason, the designers of WAP 
services should make sure that when an 
error does occur, the user 1s presented 
with a meaningful and, more 
importantly, helpful message. 
Consequently, clear and informative 
language should be used and jargon must 
be avoided. Finally, the error message 
should inform the user about what went 
wrong and what the user should do next. 


(5) Avoid dead ends. Allowing the user to 


navigate towards an item that is not 
available should be avoided, as it is a 
process that wastes the user’s time and 
money without providing any 
satisfaction. In fact the arrival at a dead- 
end, after the user has been through a 
series of menus, might frustrate, or even 
anger the user. Therefore, links to pages 
that are no longer available should be 
removed. 


(6) Format and present content appropriately. 


WAP content should be designed and 
formatted according to the particular 
characteristics of the mobile 
environment and the expectations of the 
mobile user. Short and informative 
summaries should be deployed to let the 
users know what lies beyond. 


(7) Offer consistency in navigation and naming 


of menu options. Designers of WAP 
services should make sure that the users 
are presented with navigation options, 
which are consistent throughout the site. 
This would make it easier for the users to 
find their way around and would increase 
the learnability and predictability levels 
of the interface. A special case of this 
principle is the use of the “back” button, 
which when pressed should take the user 
to the previous page and not one level 


up. 
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Options, which when selected lead to 
the same site, should be given the same 
name throughout the site. Consequently, 
options, which would take the user to 
different sites, should be named 
differently. The opposite would confuse 
the users, as they would not be able to 
predict the system’s responses. 

(8) Provide the user with sufficient prompting. 
The users should be provided with clear 
and sufficient information that would 
enable them to carry out tasks 
successfully and efficiently. For instance, 
the interface should indicate to the users 
how to select options, such as textboxes. 

(9) Minimise user input. Owing to the 
apparent difficulties, which are involved 
in entering text by using a mobile 
phone’s keypad, WAP sites should be 
designed in a way that minimises the 
need for user input. Alternative ways, 
such as preset choices, should be 
deployed in order to capture user input. 

(10) Structure tasks to atd the user’s interaction 
with the system. Information should be 
designed in a way that provides the user 
with a clear, logical and highly structured 
choice of options. In other words, the 
designers of WAP services should make 
sure that basic and common tasks can be 
completed with the minimum amount of 
interaction (i.e. scrolling, typing, etc.). In 
order to achieve this objective, the 
method of task-analysis should be 
deployed in order to identify the steps 
that the user is most likely to follow in 
order to complete a task. 


Main contributions 


The main contribution of this paper is the 
development of the ten usability principles for 
the WAP and m-commerce environment. 
These principles cover a wide range of 
usability issues, which were exposed during 
the course of this study. The main strength of 
this set of principles is that it is backed up by a 
number of quite detailed examples, which 
illustrate the need for each individual 
principle and suggest ways in which each 
principle could be applied in order to improve 
the usability of the interface. 

Another significant contribution of this 
paper is the identification of the fact that even 
existing, and therefore, more experienced, 
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users are having trouble with using WAP. In 
fact, the four current users of the service who 
took part in our experiment failed to complete 
exactly the same number of tasks (11) that the 
six novice users did. This is a very interesting 
finding indeed as it suggests that some of the 
usability problems of WAP cannot be 
overcome even by users who have been using 
the technology for quite a while. Moreover, 
the inclusion of both groups of users (current 
and potential) in this study, responds to the 
criticism that some similar studies received in 
the past. The potential users of the service 
were given the opportunity to express their 
perception of and future attitude towards 
WAP, whereas the existing users of the service 
had the chance to tell us what they did and 
did not like about it based on their experience 
so far. 

Finally, another contribution of this paper 
is the comparison of the main findings of the 
four WAP usability studies that we know of, 
and the development of Tables V and VI, 
which provide an easy-to-read summary of 
these findings. Both tables, especially 
Table VI, could form a good starting point for 
a researcher who is just starting in the area of 
WAP usability, or for someone who is looking 
for a comprehensive summary of what has 
been achieved so far. 


Conclusions 


The overall usability level of WAP remains 
poor, resulting in users who, although 
impressed by the amount of information 
available, found it difficult to get any real 
satisfaction out of using a WAP phone. The 
reliability of the connection along with poor 
interface design prevented users from 
completing the most basic and common of 
tasks, such as reading a news article or 
checking the local weather forecast. 
Additionally, even when the users managed te 
complete a task successfully, the time that it 
took them to do so was such that it caused 
concerns about the cost of running a WAP 
phone. These concerns turned into 
frustration when a dead end was being 
reached after a considerable amount of time — 
and money — had been spent on getting there. 
The users made it clear that reading large 
pieces of text on the tinv screen of a WAP 
phone is not usable. They were not impressed 
at all by the fact that they had to go through 
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four — or sometimes even ten — pages of text in 
order to read a news article. 

Evidently, even those participants who had 
used a WAP phone prior to the experiment 
were not immune to the aforementioned 
problems. Perhaps that is the reason why so 
many of them do not use the WAP facility on 
their pnones on a regular basis — or even at all. 

The effect that all these issues could have 
on the future development of WAP and the 
consumer adoption of m-commerce is quite 
significant. If the users do not feel 
comfortable with using the technology in 
order to perform trivial tasks, such as 
retrieving the news headlines, then it is quite 
unlikely that they will use WAP in order to 
make a purchase. The fact that seven out of 
the ten participants failed to find a book on 
the Amazon.co.uk WAP site supports this 
argument. Searching for and finding an item 
are essential to placing an order. If these two 
first steps cannot be completed successfully 
then an order will never be placed. Even those 
who managed to locate the item that they 
were lnoking for had to spend 3 minutes 9 
seconds (average time) in order to do so. 

The gradual upgrade from GSM to GPRS 
and eventually to 3G will solve some of the 
technical problems described above (e.g. 
speed and reliability of connection). 
However, it is unlikely that the HCI-related 
issues will be resolved. A more fundamental 
change is needed in the way that WAP sites 
are designed and content is presented to the 
users. The ten principles, which we have 
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developed based on the findings of this study, 
will aid towards the development of usable 
WAP and m-commerce services. 


Note 


1. Deck-it — http://Awww.pyweb.com/tools 
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Abstract [a 


The study found a significant correlation between the 
number of external links and the journal impact factor for 
LIS journals. Journals with higher journal impact factor 
scores tend to attract more links to their Web sites. The 
study also investigated issues pertaining to data collection 
methods for webometrics research. It showed that the 
choice of search engine for data collection could affect the 
conclusion of a study. Data collected at different time 
periods were found to be fairly stable. The use of multiple 
rounds of data collection was shown to be beneficial, 
especially when the result from a single round of data is 
borderline significant or inconclusive. 
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Introduction 


Hypertext links on a Web page were originally 
designed for guiding users to related 
information and for navigational purposes. In 
recent years, however, some major search 
engines have used Web link information to 
rank search results. Google pioneered the idea 
of link popularity (Page et al., 1998), which 
was subsequently adopted by other Web 
search engines such as Northern Light (2002) 
and AltaVista (2002). The underlying 
assumption of link popularity is that the 
number of links to a Web site indicates the 
importance or quality of the site and that Web 
site links are analogous to academic citations 
(Page et al., 1998, d. 2). 

While bibliographical citation data have 
been found to correlate with other quality or 
impact measures, studies seeking correlations 
between Web link count and other quality 
measures have received mixed results. For 
example, although citation data have been 
found to correlate with UK Research 
Assessment Exercise ratings for library and 
information science (LIS) departments 
(Oppenheim, 1995: Seng and Willett, 1995), 
a recent study by Thomas and Willet (2000) 
did not find a correlation between the 
Research Assessment Exercise ratings and 
Web link count for the same discipline. 
However, a study by Chu et al. (2002) found 
a correlation between Web link count and the 
US News ranking for LIS schools. Thelwall 
(2001) found correlations between 
conventional academic research measures and 
four different Web Impact Factor measures 
for UK academic Web sites. 

This study investigated the relationship 
between the number of links to journal Web 
sites and ISI’s Impact Factor for LIS journals. 
The authors expected to see some correlation 
between the two variables if Web links do 
contain some information about the quality or 
importance of the Web sites. In addition to 
testing this correlation, the authors hope to 
address the following issues by using a 
particular set of methods for data collection: 
e Is external link count a better 

measurement oz the impact of a Web site 
than the total link count, as was 
believed?[1] 
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¢ Will the choice of search engine used for 
data collection affect the results 
significantly so that the conclusions 
reached are dependent on the search 
engine used? 

- Are search engine results stable enough 
that the results are not dependent on the 
particular days data are collected? If the 
data collected are different on different 
days, will collecting multiple rounds of 
data help to reach a firmer conclusion? 


Methodology 


Journals in the study 

The LIS field was chosen because the authors 

are more familiar with LIS journals than 

journals in other fields and are aware of 
journal name changes and can a do a better 
job of locating Web sites. Year 2000 journal 

impact factors (JIF) were used because 2001 

JIFs were not available at the time of the 

study. A total of 53 journals have a valid JIF 

figure for the year 2000. However, 38 journals 

were used in data collection because 15 

journals had to be excluded for various 

reasons outlined below: 

* Some journals changed their titles in the 
preceding two years. Citations to the 
journal are split between the old and the 
new titles. As a result, the JIF is lower 
than it would be. 

- Some journals’ Web site information is 
stored in a database and the URL 
represents a database search query (which 
typically has a “?” in the middle of the 
URL). Search engines have difficulty 
finding links for this kind of URL. 

«e Some journals do not have an 
independent Web site. The journal is 
listed on the Web site of the parent 
organization. The links to the Web site 
are therefore not all for the journal. 

- A couple of journals in the list are not 
library and information science journals 
but general science and technology 
journals, e.g. scientist. 


Locating Web pages for the journals 
Determining the correct URLs for the 
journals in the study turned out to be more 
difficult than expected. The URLs for the 
journals were located in various ways 
including searching Google and checking 
official Web sites listed in the print journals. 
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Multiple Web sites with different URLs were 
found for some journals as noted in other 
studies (e.g. Harter and Ford, 2000). For 
example, BUBL Information Services, a UK 
national information service for the higher 
education community, has Web pages for 
some of the journals included in this study. It 
was decided to use the URL of the “official 
Web site” (i.e. that of the association or the 
journal publisher) rather than the URL of the 
“second hand” Web site such as the ones in 
BUBL. 

However, there are even multiple URLs for 
the same Web site. Elsevier, the publisher of 
several journals in the study, has two different 
domain names, www.elsevier.com and 
www.elsevier.nl. In addition, the same 
Elsevier journal can have two different logical 
URLs both pointing to the same physical 
location (IP address). This results in four 
possible URLs for some Elsevier journals. In 
these cases, a search was undertaken for links 
to all four URLs and the data tabulated in two 
different ways: taking the sum of all four 
numbers and using only the largest number. 
Results are presented for both scenarios. 


Use of multiple search engines 

Earlier link analysis studies typically used one 
search engine to collect data. However, it is 
well known that different search engines cover 
different parts of the Web space. It was 
decided to use multiple search engines to 
collect data and to find out if results from 
different search engines will lead to the same 
conclusion. An attempt was also made to 
incorporate results from different search 
engines to determine if and how useful 
information could be extracted as Rousseau 
(2001) pointed out. 


Search engines and search queries used 
At the time of data collection (November 
2001) it was found that only two commercial 
search engines could perform both total link 
counts and external link counts, Alta Vista 
(www.altavista.com) and AllTheWeb 
(www.alltheweb.com). Both search engines 
are included in the study. The intention was 
to include two other search engines for 
comparison purposes even if they can only 
perform the total link search. Google 
(www.google.com) and Northern Light 
(www.northernlight.com) were chosen after 
examining the search features of four search 
engines (Google, Northern Light, Hotbot, 
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and Lycos). The official “help” 
documentations were examined to determine 
the best search queries (Alta Vista, 2001; 
AllTheWeb, 2001; Google, 2001; Northern 
Light, 2001). In this process, it was found 
that several search engines, including Alta 
Vista, the search engine that most previous 
link analysis studies used, have a very strange 
feature not seen documented in previous 
studies. Search results for query “link: URL” 
will be very different depending on whether or 
not “http” is included in the URL. Although 
this is a search query syntax problem rather 
than a fundamental problem with search 
engines, it is worth mentioning here so that 
other researchers are aware of this problem in 
data collection. The appropriate queries for 
the four search engines used are summarized 
in Table I using the example of the journal 
Ashb Proceedings. 


Multiple rounds of data collection 

Search results obtained from commercial 
search engines have been found to be volatile 
and unreliable (Snyder and Rosenbaum, 
1999; Thelwall, 2000; Bar-Ilan, 2001). It is 
therefore reasonable to argue that results 
obtained from a single round of data 
collection could be accidental and misleading. 
To guard against this possibility, two rounds 
of data were collected about two weeks apart 
(see Table II for exact dates). The two rounds 
of data were compared to assess the stability 
of the results. An attempt was made to 


Table | Search queries 


Total link counts 


Alta Vista (advanced search) Link: www.aslib.co.uk/proceedings/ 


Google (basic search) 
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combine the two rounds of data to again 
determine if and how useful information 
could be extracted as Rousseau (2001) 
pointed out. 

It is well known that commercial search 
engines are busier during some time periods 
of the day, e.g. during business hours. 
Thomas and Willett (2000) suggested that 
search operations be carried out when the 
load on the search engine is at its lowest. This 
is based on their own experience and on 
advice received from Alta Vista. Some search 
engines will “truncate” search results to 
improve response time when traffic on the 
engine is too high. In order to maximize the 
reliability of our results, all data collection was 
carried out after 10 p.m. Eastern Standard 
Time when the Web traffic is lower (see 
Table II for exact times). 


Results 


Spearman correlation coefficient tests were 
conducted to determine if the JIF is correlated 
to Web link counts. Spearman correlation was 
used rather than the Pearson correlation 
because one of the requirements for using a 
Pearson correlation coefficient test is that the 
distribution be normal (Vaughan, 2001, 

p. 109; Howell, 2002, p. 267). ‘The frequency 
distributions for both the JIF and link counts 
are skewed, particularly the latter. 


External link counts 


Link: www.aslib.co.uk/proceedings/ and 
not host: www.aslib.co.uk 


Link: www.aslib.co.uk/proceedings/ N/A 


Northern Light (power search) Link: http:/Avww.aslib.co.uk/ 


proceedings/ 


AllTheWeb (advanced search) Used word filters. Entered “Must 


N/A 
Used word filters. Entered “Must 


include www.aslib.co.uk/proceedings/ include www.aslib.co.uk/proceedings/ in 


in the link to URL” 


Table I| Date and time of data collection 
Alta Vista Google 


First round of data 10.00-11.30 p.m. 
collection 15 November 2001 

Second round of 10.00-11.00 p.m. 
data collection 3 December 2001 


10.30-11.10 p.m. 
16 November 2001 
10.30-11.00 p.m. 
28 November 2001 3 December 2001 


the link to URL” in the first line and 
“Must not include www.aslib.co.uk in 
the URL" in the second line 


AllTheWeb 


10.00-11.00 p.m. 
18 November 2001 
10.30-11.30 p.m. 
30 November 2001 


Northern Light 


11.10-11.50 p.m. 
16 November 2001 
10.30-11.10 p.m. 
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Significant relationship between JIF and 
external link counts 

The correlation coefficients between JIF and 
the external link counts are summarized in 
Table III. There are two numbers in each cell 
of Table III. The first one is the Spearman 
correlation coefficient (rounded to two 
decimal points) between the JIF and the 
external link counts and the second one is the 
p value for the correlation coefficient. As can 
be seen, there is a statistically significant 
correlation between JIF and external link 
count regardless of search engine used and 
whether the two rounds of data are analyzed 
separately or merged (the merged data are 
obtained by taking an average of the two 
rounds of data). It should be noted that the 
results from the two different search engines 
are very close. 


Weaker relationship between JIF and 
total link counts 

The correlation coefficients between JIF and 
the total link counts are shown in Table IV. 
Correlation coefficients that are statistically 
significant are indicated by boldface. Data 
collected from Google and Northern Light 
showed no significant relationship between 
JIE and total link counts while the two rounds 
of data from AllTheWeb provide inclusive 
resulcs. Although data from Alta Vista showed 
a significant correlation, the coefficients are 
smaller than those obtained from external link 
counts as shown in Table III. Overall, the 
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relationship between JIF and total link counts 
is weaker than that between JIF and external 
link counts. 


Data consistency among different search 
engines 

Table III shows that the conclusion for 
external link counts is consistent between the 
two search engines used. However, results for 
total link counts as shown in Table IV are less 
consistent among the four search engines 
used. The conclusion one would reach for 
total link count does seem to depend on the 
search engine used for data collection. 
However, results from Alta Vista and 
AllTheWeb are still fairly consistent here and 
the correlation is stronger than that obtained 
from Google and Northern Light. 

Data from different search engines were 
merged by taking an average of the total link 
counts for each journal across the four search 
engines. This average was taken separately for 
each round of data. The Spearman 
correlation coefficient berween the JIF and 
the average link counts were then calculated. 
The results are 0.31 for the first round of data 
and 0.35 for the second round of data. The 
former is not statistically significant (p = 0.07) 
while the latter is (p = 0.03). Combining data 
from different search engines directly (in this 
case, taking a simple average) does not seem 
to be beneficial in terms of providing more 
information. 


Consistency between the two rounds of 


> Table III Correlation bezween JIF and external link counts data 


7 Alta Vista — external AllTheWeb — external The total link count results from AllTheWeb 
Hik comt inkoni (see Table IV) seem to be inconclusive: the 
first round of data showed no significant 
First rouna of data 0.42 0.34 correlation (p = 0.055, very close to the 
collection (p = 0.010) (p = 0.038) borderline of 0.05), while the second round 
aeons founa ne Mia pa did. However, the merged data showed a 
collection (p = 0.010) (p = 0.009) significant correlation, which resolves the 
Maron S oE gata nee mee inconclusiveness. This shows that conclusions 
merged (p = 0.01) (p = 0.02) 


reached from a single round of data could be 


Table IV Correlation between JIF and total link counts 


Alta Vista - total AllTheWeb — total Google ~ total link Northern Light — 


link counts link counts counts total link counts 
First round of data 0.41 0.32 0.23 0.16 
collection (p = 0.012) (p = 0.055) (p = 0.173) (p = 0.341) 
Second round of 0.39 0.41 0.28 0.26 
data collection (p = 0.015) (p = 0.012) (p = 0.090) (p = 0.110) 
Two rounds of data 0.38 0.36 0.23 0.20 
merged (p = 0.02) (p = 0.03) (p = 0.17) (p = 0.23) 
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unreliable especially when the results are 
borderline. Other than this particular 
inconclusive case, the two rounds of data 
collected are fairly consistent. To determine 
the stability of the data collected over time, a 
correlation test was performed between the 
two rounds of data for each search engine. 
The results demonstrate highly significant 
correlations (p < 0.01) with Spearman 
correlation coefficients ranging from 0.938 
(Northern Light) to 1 (Google). This means 
that data collected at different times are very 
similar or consistent. 


Dealing with multiple URLs 

Link count data was collected for all of the 
different URLs when a journal has multiple 
URLs. The data was analyzed in two different 
scenarios: 

(1) use the sum of link counts; 

(2) use the largest link count. 


The results reported so far are from the first 
scenario. Results from the second scenario are 
all the same in terms of statistical significance 
of the correlations. However, the correlation 
coefficient figures are all slightly lower. Based 
on this result, it is recommend to sum up link 
counts for data analysis when there are 
multiple URLs for the same Web site. 


Conclusions and discussion 


The JIF was found to correlate with external 
link counts for both rounds of data collected 
and regardless of the search engines used. 
Although the correlations are statistically 
significant, which means that they are 
significantly different from zero (no 
relationship), they are fairly weak (about 0.4 
on average). The correlation found here 
means that a journal with a higher JIF score 
also attracts more links to its Web site. 
Caution should be exercised when 
interpreting this result. As is known, 
correlation does not mean causation. There is 
no obvious causal relationship between 
number of external links to a journal’s Web 
site and its JIF score which is calculated based 
on citations to the journal articles. The former 
does not cause the latter or vice versa. 

Can we then dismiss the correlation as a 
mere coincidence because of the lack of an 
obvious causation? The statistical significance 
of the result puts the chance of such a 
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coincidence at less than 5 per cent. The 
correlation means that there is an association 
between the two variables on a macroscopic 
level, not on a direct microscopic level. This 
result seems to echo Thelwall’s (2001) 
conclusion that macroscopic information can 
be extracted from Web links despite all the 
acknowledged problems. It should be 
acknowledged that the data in this study came 
from a single field. Whether the correlation 
holds for other disciplines needs to be 
confirmed by further studies using larger data 
sets. It is encouraging to report that the 
correlation was also found for law journals in 
another study (Vaughan and Thelwall, 2002) 
although this still does not provide a definitive 
answer to the question. 

There is insufficient evidence to show that 
total link counts are correlated with JIF. This 
confirms previous assertions (Ingwersen, 
1998; Smith, 1999; Thelwall, 2001) that 
external links are the most useful measure. 
However, the conclusion reached in the 
previous studies was based on reasoning rather 
than data comparison as is done in this study. 

Four different search engines were used in 
data collection and results from different 
search engines seem to lead to somewhat 
different conclusions. However, data 
collected from Alta Vista and AllTheWeb 
provide fairly consistent results. So it is fair to 
conclude that the choice of search engine for 
data collection will affect the results of the 
study. Data collected in this study show that 
search engine results are relatively stable over 
time. The two rounds of data collected are 
highly correlated for all search engines used. 
However, the use of multiple rounds of data 
collection is still beneficial to reach a more 
reliable conclusion, especially when the result 
from a single round of data collection is 
borderline significant or inconclusive. 


Note 


1. The external links are those that originate from Web 
pages outside the Web site in question while total 
links include any links that point to the Web site in 
question regardless of the origin of the links. 
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Introduction 


In recent years, there has been a tremendous 
growth in computational power, and in 
networking bandwidth and connectivity. As a 
result, the number of organisations making 
information digitally available has been 
massively increased also. This digitisation 
process encouraged the development of 
standards that support the management, 
description, indexing, and long-term 
preservation of digital information. 

This review examines the role of metadata 
as a critical mechanism both in knowledge 
representation and data mining within the 
archive community. Some thorough efforts 
have already been made to develop specific 
metadata rules and specifications within the 
context of a digital library. For instance, the 
making of America II (MOA2) project 
attempted to address these issues in part by 
providing an encoding format for 
descriptive, administrative, and structural 
metadata. 

The metadata encoding and transmission 
standard (METS), a Digital Library 
Federation initiative, attempts to build on the 
work of MOA2 and provides a format for 
encoding metadata necessary for both 
management and exchange of digital library 
objects within a repository. The encoded 
archival description (EAD) standard is 
considered an international archival standard, 
capable of describing a collection as a 
hierarchy of potentially infinitely nesting 
levels down to the item level of the digital 
resource itself. Each of these standards fulfils 
its own part within the context of a “metadata 
infrastructure”. A comprehensive approach to 
the access of archival collections necessitates 
the interplay of these various types of 
metadata standards. 


Digital libraries 


What is a digital library? 

‘There are many definitions of the term 
“digital library” available. Notions such as 
“electronic library” and “virtual library” are 
often used as synonyms. The elements that 
have been identified as common to these 
definitions are (Drabenstott, 1994): 
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* a digital library is not a single entity; 

* a digital library requires technology to 
link the resources of many libraries to 
each other; 

* the linkages between the digital libraries 
and information services are transparent 
to the end-user’s; 

* universal access to digital libraries and 
information services is a goal; 

+ digital collections are not limited to 
document surrogates: they extend to 
digital artefacts that cannot be represented 
or distributed in printed formats. 


Digital libraries are organisations that employ 
and cisplay a variety of resources. Though the 
resources that digital libraries require serve 
functions similar to those within conventional 
libraries, they are, in many ways, different in 
kind. For example, for storage and retrieval, 
digital libraries are dependent almost 
exclusively on computer systems and systems 
engineering skills, rather than the skills of 
traditional cataloguers and reference 
librarians. Therefore, there is an obvious need 
for the exact definition of the needs 
concerning the archive and library practice. 


Digital library architecture 

In a typical digital library we can distinguish 
three building blocks, i.e. a client, the 
midcleware, and a content management and 
storage system (Figure 1). The client hereby 
might be a terminal with access to the 
Internet. The middleware is the medium for 
connecting the front-end software (Web- 
browser) of the client to the back-end content 
server. Types of middleware include for 
instance external portals, domain specific 
applications, and data warehouses. Third, the 
content management module helps with the 


Figura 1 Overall architecture of a digital library 
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storage and management of the actual data. 

The content management module is a central 

data hub with the capacity to re-format its 

content to feed into various delivery streams. 

One of the streams can be the direct hook-up 

of the database to a standalone application for 

local collections access; other streams include 
the various file exchange formats it should be 
able to write out. This approach will allow us 
to contribute to more than one online portal. 

According to the 2nd JISC Techwatch Report 

(Browning and Lowndes, 2001), a content 

management module has to provide three 

core functions, namely: 

- Versioning, so that groups of individuals 
can work safely on a document and also 
recall older functions. 

* Workflow, so that content goes through 
an assessment, review, or quality 
assurance process. 

- Integration, so that content can be stored 
in a manageable way, separately from 
design “templates”, and then delivered as 
Web pages or re-used in different 
document types. The main purpose 
hereby is to supply and promote an 
application-independent exchange of 
content that can be used by a variety of 
communities who are engaged in 
publishing content on the Web. 


Metadata 


From a computing point of view, the content 
management system consists of simple 
components, notably digital objects. We can 
distinguish two types of digital objects: data 
and metadata. The items stored within a 
collection are called the data. The latter, 
metadata, are by definition “data about data”; 
additional information about the objects 
stored within our collections, whether these 
objects are in traditional or electronic formats. 
In standard library practice, catalogue records 
are metadata as they contain information 
about the library’s collection of “data”, i.e. 
books and journals that make up its 
collections. The rule sets used with it, such as 
the MARC Cataloguing Records (The 
Library of Congress, 2002a) specifications, 
are metadata standards. 


Types of metadata | 
In imitation of the Making of America II 
(MOA2) project (Beaubien and Hurley, 2002), 
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metadata is often divided into three types: 

descriptive, administrative and structural 

metadata (Digital Library Federation, 2000) 

(Figure 2): 

(1) Descriptive metadata are used in the 
discovery, indexing, and identification of 

a digital resource by semantic means. 

Examples of descriptive metadata formats 

are the MARC Cataloguing Records and 

the Dublin Core (Dublin Core, 2002). 

(2) Administrative metadata are used for 

managing and preserving objects in a 

repository. We can make a distinction 

between two types of administrative 
metadata: 

* management information: 
information the user needs to access 
and display the resource (e.g. used 
compression techniques and creation 
methods), as well as intellectual 
property rights management 
information that indicates restrictions 
and terms of use (e.g. copyright and 
license information); 

* technical information: elements that 
define the file type, the resolution at 
which images were scanned, 
compression, colour space, pixel 
dimensions, and the date on which 
the digital file was made; in other 
words, master-derivative file 
relationships (e.g. a master audio file 
in WAV format, and derivative audio 
files in MP3 and AIF format) and 
information regarding migration- 
transformations (e.g. compression 
and filter techniques employed on the 
original digital artefact). 


Figure 2 Various types of metadata within a digital object 
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(3) Structural metadata are used to display 
digital resources so that we can navigate 
among them and within them. This also 
includes information on the internal 
organisation of a digital resource. 
Structural metadata might include such 
information as the major physical 
divisions of a resource (e.g. series in a 
collection, chapters in a book), and the 
sub-object relationships (e.g. individual 
pages in a diary). It provides the mapping 
between the intellectual structure and the 
physical structure, thus enabling the 
navigation of the entire object via its 
digital surrogates. 


In general, only descriptive metadata are 
visible to the client or user of a system. 
Administrative metadata are usually only used 
by those who maintain the collection, and 
structural metadata are generally used by the 
interface which compiles individual digital 
objects into more meaningful units (such as 
journal volumes) for the user. Without 
technical metadata regarding the digitization 
process, researchers may be unsure of how 
accurate a reflection of the original the digital 
version provides (e.g. the accuracy of the 
colour reproduction) (Berns, 2002). 
Furthermore, without structural metadata, 
the digital version will not be tied to other 
objects to make up logical units. 

Any metadata system preferably will handle 
all relevant types of metadata, and will have to 
be compatible with the metadata system used 
in traditional libraries. Clearly, any system 
employed will have to be more powerful than 
the standard mechanisms (such as the MARC 
record) currently in use in libraries, which 
generally limit themselves to the first type of 
metadata. 


Metadata standards 

The need for metadata standards 

Metadata allow machines to perform a wide 
range of tasks. First, metadata can be used for 
internal management and storage of 
information of the digital objects (i.e. 
selection of appropriate resources, 
organisation of resources according to their 
relevance, the creation of useful digital 
collections for particular uses, etc.). 
Furthermore, metadata can be used as 
transfer syntax between the internal storage 
module and the different clients or various 
content providers. However, machines cannot 
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perform these tasks to their full potential 
unless we tackle the job of creating metadata 
that are consistent across different domains so 
that it can be read across the world by 
intelligent machines using a common 
language. 


The use of extensible markup language (XML) 
Nowadays, as a result of the wide range of 
communities, there are a bewildering number 
of metadata standards and formats in 
existence or under development. For 
example, the library community has 
developed the MARC formats as a means of 
encocing metadata defined in cataloguing 
rules. 

Other domains have defined metadata 
standards based on implementations of the 
standard generalized markup language 
(SGML) (Connolly, 2002) or the more 
simplified extensible markup language 
XM) (W3C, 2002a). This XML standard 
specifies neither semantics nor a tag set. In 
fact XML is a meta-language for defining 
markup languages. In other words, XML 
provides a syntax: a facility to define tags and 
the structural relationships between them. 
Since there is no predefined tag set, there 
cannot be any preconceived semantics. 
Examples of metadata standards, which 
conform to the XML standard, are the 
encoded archival description (EAD) (The 
Library of Congress, 1999), the resource 
description frame/Dublin Core (RDF/DC) 
(W3C, 2002b; DC Architecture Working 
Group, 2001) (Figure 3), the metadata 
encoding and transmission standard (METS, 
2002), and the multimedia content 
description interface (MPEG-7). 

All of the semantics of these XML-based 
standards can be checked and validated in 


Figure 3 Preview of an RDF/DC document 


<?xml version="1.0"?> 
<rdf:RDF 
xmins:rdf="h-tp:/Awww.w3 .org/1999/02/22-rdf-syntax-ns#" 
xmins:dc="http://purl.org/dc/elements/1.0/"> 
<rdf:Description rdftabout="..."> 
<dc:title>[...]</de:title> 
<de:creatar>[...}</de:creator> 
<dce:creater>[...}</de:creator> 
<dc:subject>[...]</de:subject> 
<de:publisher>[...]</de:publisher> 
<de:contributor>[...]}</de:contributor> 
<dce:date>[...]</de:date> 
<de:format>[...]</de:format> 
<dc:language>[...}</dc:language> 
</rdf:Description> 
</rdf RDF> 
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two ways. The first, and longer established, 
system is the document type definition 
(DTD) (Guide to the W3C XML 
Specification (“KMLspec”) DTD, 2002), 
which lists what tags may be employed within 
an XML document, and also their content 
and relationships to each other. To pass the 
validity test, an XML document must 
conform to the specifications defined by a 
DTD. A much newer method of validating an 
XML document is the XML schema 
(Fallside, 2002). The XML schema offers a 
range of new features over the DTD, such as 
the use of richer datatypes, user-defined 
types, and namespace support. 

There are different ways for reading, 
adapting and transforming XML structured 
metadata, but the following three options are 
used the most: DOM (Le Horst et al., 2002), 
SAX (2002) and XSLT (Clark, 2002). 

The document object model (DOM), is an 
application programming interface (API) that 
allows programs and scripts to dynamically 
access and update the content, structure, and 
style of any document that contains a 
hierarchical structure (e.g. XML, HTML). A 
tree-based API, such as DOM, maps an XML 
document into an internal tree structure, then 
allows an application to navigate through that 
tree. They are useful for a wide range of 
applications, but they normally put a great 
strain on system resources as the whole tree is 
loaded in the memory before any processing 
begins. An advantage of working with DOM 
is that once the tree structure is loaded, the 
processing application can randomly access 
any node in the document. 

An event-based API, on the other hand, 
reports parsing events (such as the start and 
end of elements) directly to the application 
through callbacks, and does not usually build 
an internal tree. SAX, a simple API for XML, 
is such an API. The major advantage of this 
approach is that for most applications the 
processing time is highly reduced while 
memory usage remains very small. A 
disadvantage is that random access is not 
possible without building the whole tree in the 
memory, as DOM does. 

Third, with regard to the ease of exchange 
the preference is usually given to the XSL 
transformation. This language originated 
from the need for transforming the tree-based 
XML documents into HTML documents. It 
can output any type of document structure 
(e.g. well-formed XML, regular text or PDF 
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files). XSLT has one major advantage: it has 
an XML syntax. This means we can use 
existing XML tools to edit the XSLT 
stylesheets. 


Archival fund and collections 


Archivists make a distinction between an 
archival fund, on the one hand, and 
collections of media types that are associated 
based on some common characteristics on the 
other hand. 

In archival theory and practice an archival 
fund is considered as an entity, which 
documents the life and work of an institution 
or individual. These documents have been 
retained in their original working order as the 
records of an organisation or individual and 
are of known provenance. As such, it may 
include every form of document, case-notes, 
memoranda, files, report books, plans, 
patents, letters, diaries, contracts and so on, 
in hard copy (manuscript, typescript or 
printed) and/or in digital form. Within an 
archival fund, an item can be fully understood 
only within the context of its relationship with 
other items and other aggregates in that fund. 

On the other hand, we distinguish 
gatherings of items that are associated based 
on some formal or content-specific 
similarities but lack the intrinsic coherence of 
a fund (e.g. iconographical information on the 
built heritage, audio recordings of a specific 
composer, geographical information, etc.). 


Electronic description of an archival 
fund l 

In an archival fund, the finding aid is an 
important tool for resource description. 
Finding aids differ from catalog records by 
being much longer, more narrative and 
explanatory, and highly structured in a 
hierarchical fashion. They generally start with 
a description of the gathering as a whole, 
indicating what types of materials it contains 
and why they are important. If the fund 
consists of the personal papers of an 
individual there can be a lengthy biography of 
that person. The finding aid describes the 
series into which the collection is organised, 
such as correspondence, business records, 
personal papers, and campaign speeches, and 
ends with an itemisation of the contents of the 
physical boxes and folders comprising the 
collection. 
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The description at various levels is a 
fundamental part of the archival descriptive 
practice. The level of archival description 
often never reaches the description of 
individual items, particularly when there are 
multiple instances of the same tvpe of item. 
Furthermore, for resource discovery, the 
existence of collection-level descriptions 
supports the multi-level navigation of a large 
and heterogeneous archive collection. For 
example, a researcher may make use of 
collection-level descriptions to find the 
existence of a specific collection. Second, he 
can target a selected collection by submitting 
collection-specific queries. Moreover, 
collection-level descriptions may be used to 
support controlled searching across multiple 
collections, and to assist users by reducing the 
number of individual hits returned in an 
initial response to a query. 


Digital archival artefacts 

Archival collections are more and more facing 
the challenge of dealing with collections 
composed of digital items, which may be 
digital representations of physical resources or 
may be primary “born-digital” resources. 
Some collections may be “hybrid”, in the 
sense that they are made up of both digital 
and physical items or in other words Web- 
accessible items and collections of’ 
information about such items, i.e. collections 
of metadata records. There have been various 
attempts to provide ways of describing 
aggregates of web resources, but often they 
have been shaped by a particular use 
requirement, such as newspaper photograph 
collections, video encyclopedia, or speech 
record collections. Nevertheless none have 
been widely adopted (Powell, 2002). 


Archival metadata standards 


Standards 

With regard to the success of creating a digital 
archive with the necessary interoperability, a 
consistent approach to the exchange of 
collection-level descriptions as well as item- 
level descriptions is considered to be very 
important. Description at collection-level and 
item-level, using a common set of properties 
and some consensus on the criteria for 
defining collections, opens up the possibility 
of comparing and exchanging objects and 
information belonging to a similar collection- 
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level of the archive. The archival community Figure 5 EAD DTD for the <archdesc> archival description element 
has already developed well-established 
national and international standards (Powell, 


: : : <!ELEMENT archdesc (runner*, did, (Y%om.desc.full;)*) 
2002) among which the general international <IENTITY %m.desc.full '%m.desc.base; | dsc 
standard archival description ISAD(G) eee a | FaN snd | 
. . . <!ENTIT om.desc.base  ‘admininfo | bioghist 
(International Council on Archives (ICA), conitolaccess | adil | nA 
2000) and the encoded archival description <!ATTLIST archdesc 
: %a.common; 
(BAD) (The Library of Congress, 1999) are aioe Gaventare E 
most important. othertype) #TVMIPLIED 
othertype CDATA #IMPLIED 
General international standard archival %a.desc.all; 
yar, encodinganalog CDATA #] APLIED 
goo relatedencoding CDATA #LVIPLIED 
This standard was developed by the ad-hoc <IENTITY %a.common 
commission for description of standards of ‘id ID #IMPLIED 
i i 7 altrender CDATA #iVIPLIED 
the international council on archives (ICA, 
2002) and is considered to be the core audience (external | internal) #EMPLIED' 
dad torch . f val <IENTITY % a.desc.all 
standar or the structuring OF arcniva evel (% av.level;) #REQUIRED 
information. %a.desc.base;’ 
r j 0 Iceri 1 
The ISAD(G) is a set of general rules for <IENTITY %av.level 'series | collection | file | 
; ie ough Oo fonds | item | otherlevel | ... | 
archival description which is intended to be <!ENTITY % a.desc.base 
broad licable to descripti chives ‘otherlevel CDATA #IMPLIED 
Appie Teese HODs OF ATCR langmaterial CDATA #IMPLIED 
regardless of the nature or extent of the legalstatus (public | private | 


archives described, or the level of description. otherlegalstatus) #MPLIED 
f ; otherlegalstatus CDATA #EMPLIED’ 
The rules guide the formulation of 
information in each of 26 elements that may 
be combined to constitute the description of 
an archival entity. These description rules are 
imposed regardless of the machine-readable 
format. You can write an ISAD(G) 
conformant document for instance in ASCII, 
in HTML, or in XML format. 





description emphasises intellectual structure 
and content more than bibliographic 
description, making SGML, and later XML, 
a more suitable transport syntax than MARC. 
The EAD standard was initiated by the 
University of California at Berkeley, and its 
Encoded archival description development has been supported by the 
The EAD rules are by definition written inthe Society of American Archivists Standards 
form of an XML DTD (Guide to the W3C Board (The Library of Congress, 1999). 
XML Specification (““XMLspec”) DTD, Because of its extensive facilities to link to 
2002) (Figures 4 and 5), because archival digital objects, it is able to describe digital 
collections as well as their more traditional 
counterparts. EAD is capable of describing a 
collection and its internal structure, from the 
topmost collection-level, down to individuel 
items. It begins with a header section that 
describes the finding aid itself (for example, 
who wrote it — which is a significant fact, 
especially if the submission is done by 
multiple archivists) which could be 
considered metadata about the metadata; ic 
then goes on to the description of the 
collection as a whole and successively more 
detailed information. There are in total 145 
elements in the EAD Tag Library, but only a 
few are the required elements in the EAD 


Figure 4 Preview of an EAD document 


<ead audience="external" relatedencoding="MARC"> 
<eadheader langencoding="ISO 639-2"> 
<eadid>[...]</eadid> 
</eadheader> 
<frontmatter>...]</frontmatter> 
<archdesc langmaterial="eng" level="fonds" legalstatus="private”> 
<did>[...]}</did> — 
<admininfo>[...}</admininfo> 
<bioghist><[...]</bioghist> 
<scopecontent>([...}</scopecontent> 
[other possible elements and text.:. ] 
<dsc type="combined"> 
<c01 level="series"> 
[other possible elements and text... ] 
</cO1> 
<c01 level="series"> 
[other possible elements and text... ] 






















> P + 
S DTD, many others are optional. Its item-level 
</archdesc> descriptions are, however, somewhat limited, 


</ead> so making it unlikely to meet all metadata 


needs at the item level. It can, however, be 
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easily used in tandem with other systems that 

have more extensive item-level facilities. At 

the most basic level, encoded archival finding 

aids consist of three elements: 

¢* ‘Two elements that provide information 
about the finding aid itself (its title, 
compiler, compilation date, etc.) known 
as EAD Header <eadheader> and Front 
Matter <frontmatter>. 

* The third element consisting of 
information about the archival materials 
(a collection, a record group, a fonds, ora 
series), is contained within the third high- 
level element named Archival Description 
<archdesc>. 


All three of these high-level elements 
(eadheader, frontmatter and archdesc) are 
contained within the outermost element 
named EAD <ead>, which wraps around the 
entire document. 

EAD can be successfully mapped to the 
ISAD(G) description standard (The Library 
of Congress, 2002b). However, not all EAD- 
elements conform to the ISAD(G) 
description rules, as the description 
parameters of the EAD standard extend much 
further. 

It should also be noticed that encoding a 
document in the EAD standard does not 
require following a descriptive standard such 
as the ISAD(G). On the contrary, a lot of 
communities, institutions, and archivists will 
adopt their particular tag-sets and EAD 
application guidelines. Generally speaking, 
according to the EAD rules, there is nothing 
wrong with this, as long as their personalized 
version is a subset of the whole and is 
compliant with the imposed EAD DTD. 


Bridging the gap between level and item 
descriptions . 

Often, archives do not have the resources to 
access individual items — the fact that they 
traditionally measure the extent of their 
collections in meters of shelf-space and not in 
object numbers serves as an indication of the 
volume of data archives grapple with. As a 
result, their finding aids could be’ 
characterized as being broad rather than deep 
-- they emphasise scope over item. The focus 
of a collection guide to an artificial grouping, 
on the other hand, tends to be the item level. 
The series merely help in structuring the 
information and offer opportunities to 
contextualize materials (e.g. by adding 
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biographies or an overview over the presented 
collection). As a result, collection guides 
could be described as being deep rather than 
broad — the main focus of collections access 
remains the item level, and the presentation of 
digital surrogates. 

The EAD allows the inline display of 
thumbnail image files as well as a link out to a 
higher access image. While this functionality 
easily accommodates items such as traditional 
easel paintings, it reveals its limits when the 
object in question is more complex such as an 
artist’s book, a diary or a series of 
photographs belonging to each other. The 
EAD excels at item discovery, but it has little 
provision for exploring the item itself (Waibel, 
2001). Clearly, the strategy for granular 


collections access needs to be complemented 


with another schema capable of presenting 
browsable items. 

Yet another closely allted community, the 
library world, has developed a schema which 
adds the desired functionality to our 
information architecture. In a consortial effort 
led by the UC Berkeley Bancroft Library and 
the Digital Library Foundation (DLF) the 
Making of America 2 (MOA2) Project 
developed an XML Schema which supports 
the management and navigation of these so- 


called digital objects. This schema is currently- 
“known as the Metadata Encoding and 


Transmission Standard (METS, 2002). 


Metadata encoding and transmission standard 
This METS standard is a rather newly 
devised metadata standard, which refines and 
extends the much earlier MOA2 metadata 
rules. Unlike the EAD standard, we are 
committed to using the emerging METS 
standard for encapsulating single and 
multipart digital objects, such as digitized 
surrogates of the archival materials 
themselves: selected photographs, books, 
diaries, letters, images, a sequences of images, 
etc. a 
METS is designed specifically to encode . 
descriptive as well as administrative and 
structural metadata-for objects within a digital 
library. A METS document is written in 
XML and is made up of four major sections: 
descriptive, administrative, and structural 
metadata (inherited from the MOAZ2 project), 
and file groups (see Figure 6). The descriptive 
metadata section may point to additional 
descriptive metadata external to the METS 
document, such as a MARC record or an 
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Figure 6 Metadata structure of a METS document 






Descriptive Acministrative File : Structural 
Matadala . Metadata inventory Map 
EAD document. The additional fourth 


| section, the file group section, lists all files 
comprising all electronic versions of a digital 
object. For example, there might be separate 
elements for the thumbnails, the master 

r> archival images and the PDF-versions. The 

| structure of the composed METS document 

is validated by an imposed XML Schema. 





Structured vocabularies and thesauri 
guidelines 
. Vocabularies and guidelines play a critical role 
in the larger movement to create and apply 
standards that will improve access to cultural 
heritage information. Vocabularies are 
sources of “standard terminology” for use in 
the description, cataloging, or documentation 
of heritage collections. Vocabularies can be 
used as “assistants” in database search 
- engines, creating a semantic network (or 
roadmap) that shows links and paths between 
concepts. When querying a database, users ` 
can follow these paths composed of 
synonyms, broader/narrower terms, and 
| related concepts to refine, expand, and 
enhance their searches and achieve more 
meaningful results. These structured 
vocabularies enable researchers to find the 
“exact” term for the description of objects or 
concepts, as well as the appropriate term for 
organising a set of these objects. Guidelines, 
on the other hand, make recommendations 
for the use of these thesauri. They provide a 
broad criteria against which to measure the 
appropriate description. 


The Getty Vocabularies and Guidelines 

The Getty Vocabulary Program (The Getty, 
2000a) has built three vocabularies important 
for the description of art, architecture and 
material culture: the Art & Architecture 

a Thesaurus (AAT) (The Getty, 2000b), the 
Union List of Artist Names (ULAN) (The 
Getty, 2000c), and the Getty Thesaurus of 
Geographic Names (TGN) (The Getty, 
2000d): 
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* The AAT is a structured vocabulary of 
around 125,000 terms, scope notes, and 
other information for describing fine art, 
architecture, decorative arts, archival 
materials, and material culture. They 
provide “preferred” terms (or 
“descriptors”) for concepts, as well as 
other synonyms that could be used by the 
cataloger or index (The Getty, 2000b). 

* The Union List of Artist Names (ULAN) 
is a structured vocabulary containing 
around 220,000 names and biographical 
information about artists and architects, 
including a wealth of variant names, 
pseudonyms, and language variants (The 
Getty, 2000c). 

* The Getty Thesaurus of Geographic 
Names (TGN) is a structured vocabulary 
of around 1,000,000 geographic names, 
including vernacular and historical 
names, coordinates, and place types, and 
focusing on places important for the 
study of art and architecture (The Getty 
2000d). 


The Getty Research Institute also introduced 
A Guide to the Description of Architectural 
Drawings (The Getty 2000e). The need for 
guidelines has grown as a result of increased 
interest in archival documents and the 
information that can be derived from them. 
These guides are not intended as a 
cataloguing manual, nor do they deal in detail 
with technical implementation issues. Rather, 
they address some key conceptual issues. 


Further developments 


A software architecture based on the 
standards outlined so far delivers navigable 
and hierarchically structured objects of image 
files and transcripts. An ensuing development 
is the incorporation of the presentation of 
time-based media such as digital audio and 
video. The current METS schema makes 
provision for area linking; a METS document 
can reference a specific point or range in an 
audio/video file. This specific linking feature 
may enable integration of time-based 
multimedia content in the present system 
architecture, via standards such as the or = 
MPEG-7 (Moving Pictures Expert Group) ; Fe ) 
Multimedia Description Schemas (Mattinezs 
1999) (see Figure 7). 
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Figure 7 Overview of the MPEG-7 multimedia description schemas 











Content organization 
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Production 


Content description 
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Content organization 


Source: Martinez (1999) 


Furthermore, there is an obvious need for a 
methodology to deal with time-based audio- 
visual presentation techniques, such as the 
synchronized multimedia integration 
language (SMIL) (Michel, 2002), within the 
context of archival (collection and item) 
descriptions. For instance, for any arbitrary 
content, an ideal multimedia presentation 
(within a Web-based environment) should be 
delivered, based on the one hand on the 
available media resources and the associated 
metadata types, and on the other hand the 
overall structure of the archive. An important 
research aspect is both spatial and temporal 
synchronization of these various media. 


Conclusions 


It could be argued that beyond being 
intended for electronic description of 
information resources, the metadata schemes 
discussed above have little in common. They 
have different intended users and different 
intended uses. Some are defined in terms of 
DTDs, while others are semantic categories 
independent of syntax. Furthermore, none of 
these schemes is exclusively (and some not 
even primarily) intended for controlling 
electronic resources: to varying extents they 
describe paper and artificial resources as well 
as digital. 

Archives and libraries face many choices: 
what software to use, what elements and 


Schema Basis Links & media Basic 
Tools datatypes localization Tools 


User 
interaction 


Navigation & 
Access 





attributes to employ in encoding, and how best 
to create print and Web-accessible versions of 
their finding aids. Implementers are forced to 
expend significant time and effort developing 
their own local guidelines to ensure some 
consistency in content and encoding within 
their own resource description projects. As 
usage becomes more widespread the desire 
arises to share metadata or to implement union 
search over a number of repositories, at which 
point the plethora of local guidelines 
immediately becomes a hurdle to overcome. 

Therefore, encoding protocols with an 
accompanying suite of stylesheets and 
software tools for authoring and publishing 
the electronic finding aids would be very 
useful (e.g. The EAD Cookbook (2002) and 
EAD Application Guidelines (The Library of 
Congress, 1999)) designed to assist those 
considering use of EAD. Furthermore, 
interoperability standards, such as the open 
archive initiative protocol (OAI, 2001), and 
crosswalks between the different metadata 
standards could allow to facilitate the efficient 
dissemination of these content and could offer 
the possibility to access (search) all the 
libraries using a common interface. 

If anything is clear from this it is that the 
metadata environment is becoming increasingly 
complicated for both the information provider 
and the information seeker. Still a lot of 
research has to be done to facilitate and 
generalize the export and exchange of metadata 
used in archival finding aids. 
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Introduction 


The Government, in the guise of the A; 
Department of Health, is busy locating 
several hundred NHS touch-screen kiosks in 
health centres, libraries and other locations. 
With hundreds of such health information 
kiosks arriving on the consumer healthcare 
scene in such a relatively short space of time 
(commercial ones, likes those of InTouch 
With Health, are also being introduced 
widely) this must constitute a major, albeit 
quiet and unheralded, information technology 
revolution. Plainly this constitutes a 
significant and bold move in health 
information provision — especially for those 
information communities (i.e. the elderly, 
impaired, poor and young) that might have 
missed, or been left behind by, the 
PC/Internet revolution. As part of a 
Department of Health funded project[{1] the 
authors of this article have been monitoring 
the use and impact of more than 200 kiosks. 

At one time health information svstems were 
only ever located in health environments. This 
no longer holds true. Today, for instance, 
touch-screen information kiosks can be found 
in all kinds of organisations and places: 
libraries, railway stations, walk-in centres, 
supermarkets, and even docks(!). No one 
really knows how the public will react to all this 
and, of course, when it is potentially hundreds 
of thousands of people involved, the impacts 
can be truly huge ~ and unexpected. As the 
general public have only relatively recently 
obtained access to information systems of this 
kind and sophistication, we can hardly guess as 
to how the impacts will be felt. 

We have chronicled elsewhere many of the 
impacts of the digital consumer health 
information revolution (Nicholas et al., 
2000a, b, 2002a, b). This study examines the 
impact on health kiosk use of location or 
organisational type. The means of comparing 
use and users are the transactional logs that 
the kiosks routinely generate. It follows on 
from a study we did cf the impact on use of 
location type of the commercially produced 
InTouch With Health kiosks (Nicholas ez al., 
2002a). 
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Aims and objectives 


The main aims of the study on which this 

paper is based are: 

. To provide an early insight into what kind 
of use patterns are developing nationally 
as a result of widespread health kiosk 
information provision. ‘The metrics 
employed to portray this use are number 
of pages viewed, time spent viewing a 
page, number of search sessions 
conducted, search session duration, 
number and characteristics of users. 

. ‘To examine and identify variations in use 
and user numbers between kiosks located 
in various organisational settings, 
especially to determine whether kiosks 
located in health organisations are used 
differently to those located in non-health 
environments. 


Literature review 


The study reported here appears to be only 
the second to explore differences in location 
on the use of an information system, as 
elicited from log files. As mentioned, the 
authors published the first one. This is not 
surprising because it is only recently that 
public access points have been established in 
the shape of Internet cafes and library 
terminals; touch-screen terminals are only 
now becoming widespread in places such as 
post offices, etc., and WAP Internet phone 
technology is still in its infancy. It could be 
argued that health is, in any case, one of the 
few subjects that may provoke differences in 
search behaviour with regard to the physical 
environment. This is because, as well as 
covering general advice on diet, exercise, etc., 
health information can deal with intimate and 
possibly embarrassing medical conditions — it 
may be that only in certain situations or 
conditions people would want to access this 
information. 

Pearson et al. (1999) did discuss one aspect 
of use related to the siting of an information 
system — but only as it might affect degree 
(rather than type) of use. Even then, an 
examination of location was not the aim of 
their paper, which concentrated more on ease 
of system use, where the terminals were in 
hospital settings. Nevertheless, the paper 
outlines a number of factors that may 
influence the accessibility of information 
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systems for the public, which included 
“convenient location at a convenient time”. 
Interestingly, the authors point out from their 
own previous studies (Jones et al., 1996) that 
this might not be the doctor’s surgery or in a 
hospital department, despite the fact that 
these are the places where “patients” will 
always need to go. This is because “many 
[visit the doctor or hospital] in the car of 
relatives or friends, or possibly hospital 
transport, and feel the pressure of time as well 
as the general anxiety of their visit”. The 
present authors’ qualitative work (Williams et 
al., submitted) also suggests that doctors’ 
surgeries are not the ideal locations for this 
kind of information system — potential users 
do not know how much time they have before 
being called for their appointments; on 
leaving they may have no wish to spend more 
time in a waiting room; and they are already 
in an information-rich environment, in that 
they are able to quiz a real-life medical expert 
— their doctor! 

An earlier study by Jones et al. (1993), 
examining possibly the first ever touch-screen 
health system, trialled in 1991, also had the 
opportunity of exploring usage patterns. A 
total of 25 terminals were sited in a variety of 
places in Clydebank, Scotland, including a 
chemist, health centre, library and a public 
house. Of these terminals, ten were formally 
evaluated. A random telephone survey 
undertaken five months after installation 
showed that 17 per cent of the sample had 
used at least one of the terminals. This did 
not, however, explore different use patterns in 
the various environments hosting the kiosks. 
Similarly, the group’s account of how such a 
system should be evaluated discusses 
terminals deployed in Safeway, a sports 
centre, leisure centre and three factories, but 
does not contain any reference to different use 
patterns or users in each location (Naven et 
al., 1996). 

The present authors’ previously mentioned 
paper on kiosk use in different organisational 
settings employed transactional logs also 
(Nicholas et al., 2002a). A total of 21 kiosks 
were selected and categorised into four 
groups — pharmacy, hospital, information 
centre and surgery. A small case study 
featured a supermarket (Safeway) kiosk. 
Details of nearly 90,000 user sessions and 
750,000 page views were used for the 
comparison. Comparisons between sites were 
made in terms of number of users, their age 
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and gender, trends over time, the number of 
sessions conducted, page view time, session 
duration, pages viewed, site penetration, 
number of pages printed, and health topics 
viewed. There were considerable differences 
between the kiosk locations. 


The NHS kiosk 

Before presenting the results of the study, it is 
useful to describe briefly the kiosks examined, 
in terms of content, organisation and 
navigation. There are four large option 
buttons and four blank ones on the starting 
screen (see Figure 1). “Hot topics” are the 
issues concerning people most during the 
season they searched the system and the 
option button is red. However, it still covered 
winter issues when browsed in high summer. 

When one of the four buttons is touched, 
the sub-menu will come up on the left of the 
screen and the text will be in the middle. The 
navigational buttons will be on the right edge 
of the screen. They consist of arrows, which 
represent: UP, BACK, AND DOWN. There 
is also a symbol for LARGE TEXT SIZE. 
However, the UP and DOWN button only 
moves text up or down one line at a time. The 
text is served immediately when any 
sub-menu is pressed. On the top edge of the 
screen the top level options are always 
present, the same happens to the navigational 
buttons. 

Under “Healthy living”, there are two levels 
of sub-menu, which gives more detailed 
information under the first level of sub-menu. 

Under the “Self help guide” option, advice 
can be sought by going into its sub-menu, 
“Body key”, which will display a simple 
diagram of a human body and four buttons 
for the user to choose from, head and chest, 
skin, limbs and abdomen. When one of these 
is chosen/pressed, the software now follows 
the CAS algorithm, which is similar to the one 
used by the NHS Direct telephone service. So 
the user will be presented with a series of 
questions and answers them by tapping on 
YES or NO options. The advice will be 
presented on three different colour 
backgrounds, green for self-care advice, blue 
for go to GP, red for accident and emergency. 


Menus and content 
The menus and content are shown in 


Figure 1. 
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Figure 1 Menus and content 
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Problems/difficulties likely to be encountered by 
users 

The UP and DOWN button only moves 
whatever is in display one line at a time, so it 
is very time consuming in order to get the end 
part of any text display, especially when in 
“Index” search or in “Glossary of conditions” 
mode. For example, if the user sought 
information about tuberculosis then they 
would need to press repeatedly on the 
DOWN arrow, beginning with Ta..., Te ..., 
etc. This takes a very long time. 


Methods 


Data on which the user evaluation of kiosks 
was based were derived from two sources: 
(1) transaction logs; 

(2) geo-demographic datasets. 


Logs 

The 123 kiosks investigated, all that were 
available at the time, were NHS produced 
kiosks for which logs were supplied for July 
2001. These kiosks were provided free to 
certain organisations for an extended trial 
pericd. The Appendix furnishes the locations 
of the kiosks covered and the days for which 
data was available. Log records were available 
for every day of the month for 30 (24 per 
cent}, indicating that these kiosks were 
functioning every day of the week. For 69 per 
cent of the kiosks, data were available for 75 
per cent or more of the week, suggesting they 
were “open” five days in a week. A further 20 
per cent were active for at least 90 per cent or 
28 days of the month. Only four kiosks were 
available for use for less than an average two 
days in a week. Use data were derived from 
the kiosk transaction logs. In total, the period 
covered 46,394 user sessions and 306,302 
page views, which makes it one of biggest 
studies — if not the biggest — ever undertaken 
of kiosks in the UK, as well as the only 
comprehensive evaluation of NHS kiosk use 
published. 

Log files are machine-generated records of 
user activity. A transactional log of an 
individual’s search and interaction is 
produced routinely when they engage with the 
system — and are a common feature of all 
digital information platforms. 

NHS kiosks employ Web-based technology 
and pages are made up by a number of 
graphic, java script and text files that are 
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called up separately and then put together on 
the kiosk screen. Hence a single page viewed 
on the kiosk can generate several transaction 
log lines or hits. Pages viewed or “hits” is of 
course a key and popular use metric and the 
extra lines have to be stripped from the file for 
analysis. As a result approximately 85 per cent 
of the log lines were discarded. 

Table I provides an example of NHS kiosk 
log lines. The information recorded gives the 
date and time of each file delivered, the name 
of the file and the directory where the file is 
stored. In addition, the status of the delivery, 
that is if it was delivered without any 
problems, and the size of the file delivered 
(bytes) is also given. Unlike InTouch With 
Health kiosks that we have worked with in the 
past there is no facility for users to enter their 
age and gender. 

NHS kiosk log files differ from Internet files 
in that the user is not identified. However, 
unlike the Internet there is a record of when 
the user logs off. Once a user ends their 
session a screensaver page is loaded onto the 
system. If the user fails to log off the kiosk it 
resets and loads the screen saver page after 
four minutes of inactivity. The screen saver 
page was used as a tag to identify the 
beginning and end of user sessions. This 
procedure may result in an underreporting of 
the number of user sessions as a new user may 
begin a session during the four minute 
inactivity period associated with a previous 
user. However, the statistics generated did not 
indicate that this was a significant problem. 

Use metrics employed for this study were 
developed to facilitate a comparison between 
kiosk locations. The metrics used were: 
¢ hourly number of users; 

* page view time — the average number of 
seconds taken to view a page; 

* session time — the average number of 
seconds taken to undertake a search 
session; 

* number of pages viewed per session; 

e kiosk page penetration; 

* average number of pages viewed per day; 

e health topics viewed. 


Table | NHS kiosk log file 


2001-07-02 08:28:31 GET/images/moredown.gif 304 2794 

2001-07-02 08:28:31 GET/images/print.gif 304 2494 
2001-07-02.08:28:34 GET/images/moredown.gif 304 2984 

2001-07-02 08:28:34 GET/data/CorneliadeLangesyndrome.xml 304 2994 
2001-07-02 08:28:34 GET/data/cat/c72.htm 304 160 
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More details on these metrics can be found in 
papers published by the authors (e.g. 
Nicholas et al., 2002b). 

The organisations out of which the kiosks 
operated were classified as follows for the 
purpose of comparison: 


* CAB 

«+ College 

+ Community Centre 
* CVS 

* Dock 

+ Health Centre 

. Hospital 


. Information Centre 

* Kwik Save Supermarket 

¢ Library 

e Medical Centre 

¢ Pharmacy 

e ‘Tourist Information 

* Walk-in Centre 

> YMCA 

* Youth & Community Centre. 


The long and varied list shows why the NHS 
kiosks offered such a great opportunity to 
examine the data by organisational location. 


Geo-demographic data 
These data were sourced from UpMyStreet 
(http://www.upmystreet.com/), a leading 
digital local area information resource in the 
UK, and collected by entering kiosk location 
postcodes into a search area and extracting 
the data from the returned pages. Variables 
used by UpMyStreet were pre-categorised 
into three groups: high, medium and low, 
with little explanation of the categories. For 
example the variable “Locations likely to have 
mortgage homeowners” was pre-grouped into 
three groups: areas having a high likelihood, 
an average likelihood and a low likelihood. 
Out of the 110 kiosks where postcode 
information was available, 58 per cent of the 
kiosks were located in postcode areas with a 
low incidence of £20,000 plus earners. This 
was true for both the kiosks located at docks, 
75 per cent of the eight kiosks located in 
supermarkets (e.g. Kwik Save) and half of the 
ten hospitals. Plainly these kiosks were being 
placed deliberately in varying areas. 


Results 


Figures 2 and 3 give respectively the number 
of pages viewed and number of sessions 
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Figure 2 Number of pages viewed daily 
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Figure 3 Number of sessions conducted daily 
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conducted per day over the sample period for 
the 123 NHS kiosks. The total daily number 
of pages viewed was within a range of about 
8,500 to 10,000. The number of search 
sessions conducted — the closest 
approximation we have to the number of 
users — varied between 1,250 to 1,400. An 
upward trend in both the number of pages 
viewed and the number of user sessions can 
be identified. The falls in use relate to views 
on Sundays when a number of the 
organisations hosting the kiosks were closed. 
In looking at the expected number of daily 
users per kiosk the figure at the beginning of 
the period was approximately 11 to 12 users 
per day per kiosk. By the end of the period 
this had increased to approximately 12 to 13 
users per day per kiosk or about one to two 
users per active hour. This is similar to the 
number of user sessions per hour recorded on 
another brand of health information kiosk. 
Nicholas et al. (2002b) estimated the number 
of user sessions per hour for InTouch With 
Health kiosks to be approximately 0.8 to 1.5. 
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Over the one month period there were 
3,553 active kiosk days. On closer inspection 
of the data it was found that many days 
recorded only a single page use and these 
tended to be recorded for either a Saturday or 
a Sunday (more on Sunday}. These single 
page session days relate either to the system 
resetting itself or inadvertent use. These were 
identified and deleted from the file. In all 16.1 
per cent of kiosk days were identified as a day 
when only a single page view occurred. 

Figure 4 gives the average number of users 
per day per kiosk by day of week. Kiosk use 
on the weekend was popular for those kiosks 
open on a Saturday or Sunday. Wednesday 
was the quietest day of the week. . 

In terms of volume of use, kiosk location is 
plainly significant. Figure 5 gives the average 
daily number of pages viewed per kiosk by 
location type. The top four location types by 


Figure 4 Users per day per kiosk by day of week 
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this metric are kiosks located in docks, 
hospitals, walk-in centres and supermarkets 
(Kwik Save). Kiosks recording low use are 
those located in community voluntary service 
(CVS) organisations, Citizen Advice Bureaux 
(CABs) and youth centres. The difference in 
use is large and significant. For example, 
approximately 7.5 pages are viewed in a 
hospital for every kiosk page viewed at a 
YMCA. The most used kiosk was situated at 
docks and recorded approximately 173 page 
views a day. 

The data is plainly surprising, especially in 
regard to docks. However, high volumes of 
use are in part attributed to the number of 
people passing through each location — 
locations with a large throughput of people, 
like docks, hospitals and supermarkets, will 
record higher levels of use. However this 
might not be the only reason. Clearly 
locations where there are a large throughput 
of people also offer an environment which is 
relatively anonymous and not particularly 
intimate in terms of being observed by other 
people — people you might know. 

Use at other locations was mixed (Figure 5). 
Use in libraries, 32 daily page views, was, 
perhaps disappointingly, not particularly 
high. Tourist information centres had as 
much use as kiosks located in pharmacies and 
medical centres, 48 daily page views. Health 
centres recorded 73 daily page views and 
information centres 90. As with other work by 
the present authors (Williams et al., 
submitted) and others (Jones et al., 1996), 
this all tends to blow away theories of kiosks 
being embedded in health environments to 
maximise their use and value. 


Geographical differences 
The postcode of kiosks was used to enhance 
the data set with variables including the 
neighbourhood incidence of people owning a 
microwave and of having 0-14 year olds. 
Variables were pre-categorised into three 
groups: high, medium and low, with little 
explanation of the categories. For example, 
the variable “Locations likely to have a 
microwave” was pre-grouped into three 
groups: areas having a high likelihood, an 
average likelihood and a low likelihood. 
Kiosks sited in areas with a high incidence 
of microwave ownership tend to have a 20 per 
cent longer session, measured by the number 
of pages in a session, compared to kiosks 
located in areas with “have only a low or 
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medium incidence of microwave ownership” 
(Figure 6). The incidence of microwave 
ownership may provide an experience 
indicator as most microwaves are touch- 
screen controlled. There is evidence to 
support that prior use of technology, such as 
microwaves, will impact on kiosk use. Pearson 
et al. (1999) in a study of kiosk use by cancer 
patients found that those with a previous 
experience using a video, microwave and cash 
card were more likely to find a kiosk easier to 
use and would have a longer session time. 

The incidence of 0-14 year old children in 
an area also had an impact. Kiosks in areas 
with a medium incidence tended to have a 
shorter session time compared to areas either 
with a low or high incidence of 0-14 year olds 
(see Figure 7). 


Hourly distribution of users 


Figure 8 shows the distribution of users over 
hour of the working day for four location 
types: kiosks situated in docks, supermarkets 
(Kwik Save), walk-in centres and hospitals. 
Plainly people use kiosks at different times in 
these organisations. Use of the kiosk located at 
docks and Kwik Save was largely concentrated 
between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. The pattern at 
pharmacies was much the same as that for 
surgeries. Both showed a peak in use in the 
morning at about 11 a.m. and again in the 
afternoon at about 4 to 5 p.m. Use peaked at 
supermarkets (Kwik Save) between 2 to 3 p.m. 
Use at walk-in centres and hospitals tended to 


igure 6 Average number of pages viewed in a session by incidence of 
eọple owning a microwave in the neighbourhood 
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Figure 7 Average number of pages viewed in a session by incidence of 
neighbourhood having 0-14 year olds 
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be the most evenly distributed and there was 
evidence of use throughout the day, again 
there was a peak in use at about 4 to 5 p.m. 

All locations except kiosks located at docks 
had a peak in use towards the late afternoon 
although this was more apparent at 
supermarkets. 


Page view time, pages displayed in a 
session and session view time 
How long the user spends on a page, how 
many pages are viewed and the length of time 
spent on a kiosk session are important 
comparative use metrics (Table ID. The 
frequency distribution for each was found not 
to be normally distributed but to be skewed. 
In such cases the arithmetic mean will be 
biased and cannot be relied on. To 
compensate for this the robust estimator, 
Huber’s m-estimator, was generated for page 
view time and session view time. In the case of 
the number of pages in a session the departure 
from the normal distribution was less severe 
and the 5 per cent trimmed mean was used. 
Both Huber’s m-estimator and the 5 per cent 
trimmed mean give estimates of the mean 
which are not sensitive to the underlying 
frequency distribution and give unbiased 
estimates. The 5 per cent trimmed mean does 
this by discarding the lowest and highest 2.5 
per cent of the values and then computing the 
mean of the remaining values, Huber’s 
m-estimator is a weighted mean estimate 
where extreme values are given less weight. 
According to the three metrics, kiosks 
located in supermarkets (Kwik Save), 
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Figure 8 Location by users per hour of the day 
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pharmacies and docks performed relatively 
poorly and scored particularly badly on 
session time (one and half minutes) and 
number of pages viewed in a session (four 
pages). Out of the five locations pharmacies 
recorded the lowest number of pages viewed 
in a session, 3.97 page views compared to just 
under seven recorded for kiosks located at 
walk-in centres. Kwik Save supermarkets 
recorded the lowest session time of 82 
seconds and was similar to that recorded at 
pharmacies and the dock. Kiosks located in 
hospitals and walk-in centres recorded longer 
page view time (17 seconds), a greater 
number of pages viewed in a session (seven 
pages) and the longer session times (about 
three minutes). This may be because people 
in hospitals probably have more time on their 
hands, and in the case of walk-in centres have 
possibly come with use foremost in mind. 

Figures 9 and 10 give the average (median) 
number of pages in a session and session length 
by type of organisation hosting the kiosk. 

Hospitals and walk-in centres are almost by 
definition places to browse, research and 
search for health information. Furthermore 
they are places where users might well have 
the time to search what may well be a new 
information system. This may not be the case 
for kiosk users in supermarkets, pharmacies 
and docks. Here users may well be cutting 
short their session because of problems with 
navigating what may be a new type of 
information system. Or maybe the 
terminology might be a problem or simply 
they do not have that much time (after all they 
are shopping). However, use in some 
locations may constitute nothing more than 
someone activating the kiosk and then 
walking away. Observation at one pharmacy 
(supplied with an InTouch With Health 
kiosk) in a related study provides evidence to 
support this view. The kiosk was situated near 
to the prescriptions counter, where there 
might be expected to have been several people 
at any one time awaiting the preparation of 
their medicines. However, this was rarely the 
case, and two of the three users observed (in a 
three hour period) appeared to simply activate 
the terminal in an idle manner while standing 
in the prescriptions queue. The third 
undertook a similarly brief session after 
handing her prescription chit to the 
pharmacist and before leaving the premises in 
some hurry. 
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Table lI Key use metrics 





Page view time Number of pages viewed Session view time 
Huber’s m-estimator in a session Huber’s m-estimator 
(seconds) (5% trimmed mean) (seconds) 
All kiosks 16.2 5.11 122 
Docks 14.6 4.40 91 
Pharmacies 14.4 3.97 84 
Hospitals 17.3 5.76 155 
Kwik Save 13.7 4.41 82 
Walk-in Centres 17.9 6.82 189 


‘igure 9 Average (median) number of pages in a session by organisation In many menu based kiosk information 
ype systems the user has to navigate through a 


number of menu screens to arrive at what can 
be termed an information page. Clearly what 
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users. Users at walk-in centres were most 
likely to view 11 or more pages in a session 
while users at kiosks located in pharmacies 
were least likely: the percentages were 
respectively 31 per cent and 15 per cent. 
Users of the kiosk at a pharmacist were less 
likely to reach an information page and were 
less likely to interrogate the kiosk system past 
the menu pages. There are real differences in 
system penetration here. 


Topics viewed 

Figure 12 gives the top ranked 20 medical 
pages viewed for all kiosks. The most popular 
page viewed was the page detailing the safety 
issues of drinking while pregnant. Healthy 
eating, rashes and maintaining a healthy 
weight were also popular pages. In terms of 
view time (Figure 13) the page on losing 
weight was viewed the longest followed by 


Figure 12 Ranked top 20 pages viewed as percentage of all medical 
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itchy rashes and adult chest pain. All three 
were viewed for longer than half a minute. 

Table III shows the top ranked 20 medical 
pages viewed for kiosks located in hospitals, 
walk-in centres and supermarkets (Kwik 
Save). The top 20 pages in each accounted for 
approximately 40 per cent of all medical pages 
viewed. Pages that are in bold are unique to 
the top 20 at that location and do not appear 
in the top 20 at other kiosk locations. 

The ranked top 20 pages viewed by users 
was very much the same for all three 
locations, which is perhaps surprising given 
the very different locations and the different 
reasons why people are at these locations. 
One of the explanations perhaps is the limited 
content available on the kiosk. In all there are 
approximately 500 pages available, although a 
single page may cover more than one topic. 
Future research needs to focus on the type of 
content that users would expect to find on a 
health kiosk and, as previous research has 
shown (Nicholas et al., 2002a), we might 
expect viewed content to be quite different 
between location types. 


Conclusions 


This study is the first to report on the roll out 
of government sponsored kiosks across the 
country as part of their digital health 
programme. During July 2001, 123 NHS 
kiosks were in operation and in all 46,394 
user sessions were conducted and 306,302 
pages viewed. By any standards this has to 
constitute a significant consumption of health 
information by the general public. An upward 
trend in both the number of pages viewed and 
the number of user sessions was identified, 
which suggests that the kiosks are possibly 
becoming increasingly popular, although the 
date range is of course rather limited to be 
certain. 

We looked at the variations in use and users 
between different kiosk locations. Kiosks 
located in walk-in centres and hospitals 
appeared to perform particularly well. Kiosks 
in these locations tend to have a high 
throughput of potential users and further offer 
an environment that is helpful to the 
overcoming of potential issues related to the 
understanding of what would be a new - 
enquiry system for most users: menu 
navigation and terminology. Kiosks in public 
places, like docks and supermarkets, do well 
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in so far as they offer a large potential body of 
users. However, the recording of a shorter 
session time and number of pages viewed for 
these kiosks indicates that users are not 
exploring the kiosks sufficiently to make use 
of the information. This may be due to 
unconsidered use — activating the system 
while passing — or because they were having 
problems with navigation, terminology or 
maybe it is just because people in these 
environments are rushed. Further research 
needs to clarify the exact reason. Citizens’ 
Advice Bureaux (CAB), community 
voluntary services and kiosks located in youth 
hostels and centres tend to perform poorly. 
This may be because the location of the kiosk 
in such places is not particularly easy or that 
there is little health information needed by the 
characteristic user groups at these locations. 
‘There proved to be marked differences 
between the types of person using the various 
locations and the patterns of their use — and 
not always in the ways expected. There are 
also similarities and differences between this 
study and our previous study of InTouch 
With Health kiosks. ‘These are: 
- Kiosks sited in areas with a high incidence 
of microwave ownership — a possible 
crude indicator of electronic familiarity 
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and/or competence — tended to show 
longer session times. 

The top four location types ranked by the 
number of pages viewed in a day were 
docks, hospitals, walk-in centres and 
supermarkets (Kwik Save). Supermarkets 
were also popular locations for kiosks in 
the InTouch study. Poorly performing 
kiosks were located in community 
voluntary service (CVS) organisations, 
CAB and youth centres. 

Kiosks located in supermarkets (Kwik 
Save), pharmacies and docks performed 
relatively poorly and scored badly on the 
duration of search sessions and number 
of pages viewed in a session. 

Kiosks located in hospitals and walk-in 
centres recorded longer page view times, 
a greater number of pages viewed in a 
session and longer session times. Hospital 
kiosks in the InTouch study performed 
well too and users at these kiosks 
recorded the longest page session view 
times and were second best in terms of 
the number of sessions per heur., 

A lot of use recorded at kiosks located in 
pharmacist, supermarkets and docks was 
inconsequential or unproductive. 

The most popular pages viewed were 
safety issues of drinking while pregnant, 
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healthy eating, rashes and maintaining a 
healthy weight. Nothing surprising here. 


+ In terms of page view time, the page on 


losing weight was viewed the longest 
followed by itchy rashes and adult chest 
pain. All three were viewed for longer 
than half a minute. 

¢ Perhaps surprisingly there was not much 
difference in the subject of pages viewed 
between locations. This proved not to be 
the case in our study of InTouch kiosks 
where people sought different topics on 
the various kiosk locations — for instance, 
more surgical pages were viewed in 
hospitals while more general pages were 
viewed in information centres. 


The kiosk log data has raised some important 
questions that require answering through 
survey work and further research. In addition 
we wish to determine whether location has an 
impact on how users perceive the quality and 
authenticity of the data. Do, for instance, 
people trust the data contained in a kiosk 
located in a hospital any more than they do in 
a kiosk located in Kwik Save — even though it 
is exactly the same data? Also where does the 
kiosk data obtain its “authority” from — the 
manufacturers of the kiosk, producers of the 
data or the place in which the kiosk is located, 
or all of them? These are all important 
questions for those aspiring to provide the 
general public with accurate, relevant and 
comprehensive health information that they 
will consult, trust and act on. 


Note 


1. The Web, the kiosk, digital TV and the changing 
face of consumer health information provision: a 
national impact study, April 2000-January 2003. 
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Appendix 
Table Al Kiosks featured in the analysis 


Kiosk location 


Aldershot — Library 

Andover — Library 

Ashington — Hirst Peoples House 
Ashington — Leisure Centre 

Ashington — Northumberland College 
Barking — Thomas Chemist 

Bath ~ Walk-in Centre 

Bedford — General Hospital 

Bedlington — Community Centre 
Bedlington — Trinity Oval 

Beswick — Primary Care Resource Centre 
Biggin Hill — Safeway Instore Pharmacy 
Blackpool! — Social Services One Stop Shop 
Blackpool — Tourist Information Centre 
Bloxwich — Kwik Save 

Boots ~ Walk-in Centre 

Bradford — Library 

Braintree — AMG Dispensing Chemist 
Brentwood — Boots 

Bristol] ~ Knowle West WIC 

Bristol — St Johns WIC 

Brixton — Millenium Pharmacy 

Burnley — O.K. Café 

Bury — Walk-in Centre 

Cambridge — Addenbrookes NHS Trust 
Cavendish Hospital PALS 

Central Middlesex Hospital 

Chelsfield — Lloyds Pharmacy 
Colchester - Moss Chemists 

Cornwall — College 

Coventry — Walk-in Centre 

Croyden — Aberdeen Property Services Ltd 
Croyden Walk-in Centre 

Darlington — Dolphin Centre 

Derby ~ Peartree Medical Centre 
Derby ~ Sinfin District Health Centre 
Dewsbury — Library 

Doncaster — College Library 

Dover ~ Ferry Port 

Edgware WIC 

Edmonton — North Middlesex Hospital WIC 
Eltham — Dickinson Chemist 
Fallowfield - The Bodey Medical Centre 
Gosport — Library 

Grantham — New Beacon Community 
Information Centre 

Grays — Tesco Instore Pharmacy 

Grove Park — Pharmacy 

Harlow — Stow Chemist 

Harlow — Walk-in Centre 

High Wycombe -YMCA 

Hillingdon A+E Dept Hospital 
Huddersfield — Library 

Keighley — Library 

Kendal — Boots Chemist 

Keswick — Castle Head Medical Centre 
Killamarsh — Community Complex 
Leeds ~ Hunslet Library 

Leeds ~ Seacroft Library 

Leicester — Greenhill Youth & Community 
Leicester — New Parks 

Leigh — Walk-in Centre 


Active 
days 
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Kiosk location 


Leigh Park — Library 

Lewisham — Hospital 

Lewisham -— Lewis Grove Pharmacy 
Liverpool — Albert Dock 

Liverpool — Old Swan Walk-in Centre 
Middlesborough — CAB 

Netherton — Kwik Save 

Newbiggin — Leisure Centre 
Newbiggin — Peoples House 
Newcastle — General Hospital 
Newport — Library 

Norfolk & Norwich Hospital 
Northampton — YMCA 

Northenden — Health Centre 
Nottingham City — Walk-in Centre 
Pendlebury — Health Centre 

Penn — Kwik Save 

Peterborough — Walk-in Centre 
Plymouth —- University Library 
Pontefract — Library 

Portsmouth — Central Library 
Radcliffe - Blackburn Street Health Centre 
Reading — YMCA 

Ringwood - Library 

Romford — Yardleys Chemist 
Rotherham - College of Art & Technology 
Rotherham — District General Hospital 
Rubery — Kwik Save 

Sandiacre — Friesland School 
Sandwell Centre - Kwik Save 
Scarborough — CAB | 
Sheffield — Walk-in Centre 

Soho WIC 

Southampton — Central Library 
Southport — Boots 

St Albans & Hemel Hempstead Hospital 
St Helens WIC 

Stevenage — Lister Hospital 
Stockton on Tees — CAB 
Stoke-on-Trent ~ Haywood WIC 
Stourbridge — Kwik Save 

Swindon — Health Centre 

Tipton — Neptune Health Park 
Tooting — Walk-in Centre 

Uckfield - Community Centre 
Wakefield — Library 

Wakefield — Trinity Medical Centre 
Walsall - Walk-in Centre 

Walworth — Boots 

Wandsworth — Boots 

Watford — General Hospital 
Welwyn Garden City — QE2 Hospital 
Westcliffe — Longthornes Chemist 
Whitechapel WIC 

Willenhall — Kwik Save 

Windermere — Boots Chemist 
Wirral — Arrowe Park Walk-in Centre 
Wirral — Walk-in Centre 

Woking - Community Hospital 
Worksop — Bassetlaw CVS 

York ~ Walk-in Centre 
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A study was conducted shortly after the 2001 general 
election to ascertain whether those elected to the House 
of Commons were keeping pace with their constituents by 
embracing the use of cyber-technalogy. This was achieved 
by researching what percentage of MPs from the “Big 
three” parties had an e-mail address and/or Web site, the 
degree of interactivity on politicians’ Web sites and the 
features offered on the sites. Interviews were also carried 
out to gauge the opinions held by MPs on cyber- 
democracy and interactivity. The findings showed that the 
Liberal Democrat party has embraced the potential of the 
digital technology to an extent that shames the party of 
government and the official opposition. Labour and the 
Tories have a long distance to travel to catch up with the 
Lib Dems. They run the risk of becoming an irrelevance in 
an online world. 
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introduction 


The Internet has quickly become the way that 
we do things. We e-mail friends and family to 
keep in contact, buy our weekly shop from 
Tesco.com, check our bank balance online 
and book our holidays via the Internet. The 
Internet has become the accepted and valued 
everyday way many of us do things. 

The Tory sleaze years gave way to the new 
spin era of Labour, and the public has 
become ever more turned off by politics ~ as 
evidenced by the record low turnout in the 
2001 election (Guardian UnLimited, 2001). 
In a politically weary world — where digital 
technology offers so many opportunities, and 
is used by an ever-increasing proportion of the 
population — MPs must effectively embrace 
technology to re-connect with their 
constituents or risk becoming ever more 
remote. 


Aims and objectives 


‘The aim of the research was to determine 

whether MPs from the main three political 

parties had embraced Internet technology to 

bridge the gulf between themselves and those 

who elected them by making themselves easily 

contactable and accessible. The following 

objectives in particular were explored: 

* What proportion of MPs had a personal 
Web site? 

+ What proportion of MPs had an e-mail 
address? 

* What features do the Web sites of elected 
representatives offer? 

- Do those who have a Web site allow their 
constituents to interact with them? 


Background 


Jupiter MMXI released research in August 
2001, which showed that 60 per cent of 
Britons (33 million people) use the Internet 
regularly (Jupiter MMXI, 2001). The use of 
game consoles and TV set top boxes — as 
access points to the Internet — was responsible 
for a dramatic rise in Internet usage. The 
survey proclaimed that “Clearly, with 60 per 
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cent of the population accessing the Internet 
in the last quarter, it is now a major part of 
everyday life for many people”. The report 
heralded these figures as evidence of the first 
real penetration of the Internet in the UK. If 
60 per cent of Britons have access to the Net 
then it is important that MPs serve this huge 
audience by having an e-mail address to 
communicate and a personal Web site to 
provide information and allow interaction 
between the constituent and their MP to take 
place. 

One of the earliest attempts to assess the 
extent to which politicians had embraced the 
use of the Internet was a study of 20 political 
party Web sites, conducted in 1998 by Auty 
and Nicholas. It found that cyber-democracy 
had not arrived, far from it. Interaction was 
minimal; communication was one-way — sites 
were used simply to disseminate information. 
It concluded “Cyber-democracy will have to 
wait until the parties change their attitude and 
are willing to permit real two way 
communication and debate” (Auty and 
Nicholas, 1998, p. 295). 

The Institute of Economic Affairs 
conducted a survey of 97 MPs’ Web sites in 
2000 (Steinberg, 2000). This research was 
the first attempt to assess the number and 
quality of personal Web sites launched by 
individual MPs. This survey found that 16 per 
cent of Labour, 12 per cent of Conservative 
and 42 per cent of Liberal Democrat had their 
own Web site. Overall, 16 per cent of 
Westminster MPs had a Web site. The 
survey’s author, Steinberg, claimed that a 
Web site is a means of building up a loyal 
local following and a way for non-Cabinet 
MPs to make a name for themselves. “The 
opportunity for a backbench MP to build up a 
good impression with constituents has never 
been as good as that presented by the Internet 
today” (Steinberg, 2000). 

An influential think-tank, Citizens Online 
and the Institute for Public Policy Research, 
published a report in March 2001 called 
Realising Democracy Online: A Civic Commons 
in Cyberspace (Blumler and Coleman, 2001) 
in which they called for politicians to embrace 
the use of the Internet to interact with the 
electorate, or to risk losing contact 
completely. The report’s authors believe that 
the media technology with its interactive core 
has the “potential to improve public 
communications and enrich democracy”. 
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Methodology 


The percentage of MPs with e-mail addresses 
and/or Web sites was established by issuing 
questionnaires to a sample of MPs, checking 
the official political parties’ Web sites and 
sites such as epolitix.com (Epolittx, 2002). 
Epolitix has a section called “Webminster” 
which has information on 236 MPs and links 
to those MPs who have an e-mail/Web site. 
Four MPs were interviewed and their Web 
sites were assessed using the criteria set by 
Steinberg during his 2000 survey of MPs’ 
sites: 

- Does the site exist primarily to allow 
interaction between the representative 
and their constituent? Interactivity is the 
main feature that distinguishes the 
Internet, so it was important to see if MPs 
were utilising this facility. 

- Js the site competently designed so that it 
is not an electoral liability? A sloppy, 
badly designed and maintained site is a 
turn off for Web users and may turn the 
constituent off voting for the candidate 
MP. 

- Does the site convey the impression that 
the MP is an interesting and likeable 
individual, rather than as a drone 
controlled by his party? One of the ways 
that the Net has revolutionised media is 
that anyone, and everyone, can launch a 
Web site and place their views on it free of 
censorship and editorial control. A Web 
site is a means for MPs to reach their 
constituents with their unedited, unspun 
views. The election agent for Anne 
Campbell (returned Labour MP for 
Cambridge) attributed the 8 per cent 
swing against her, in the 2001 election, to 
the fact that Campbell was persuaded by 
the Labour hierarchy to swap her “home- 
made” £50 site (created in 1997), for a 
pre-packaged Web site created by 
Labour’s High Command. 


Analysis of results: progress made, work 
still to be done 


The 2001 study found that the number of 
MPs from all three main parties having an 
e-mail address and/or Web site had improved 
from the figures taken from the previous 
studies. The number of Conservatives with a 
Web site was found to have doubled (Table I), 
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Table ! MPs’ Web sites: comparison of percentages — 2000/2001 surveys 


Liberal Overall 

Labour Conservative Democrat figure 
2000 (Steinberg) 16 12 42 16 
2001 (Halstaad) 24 24 90 28 


Labour had increased by a factor of 1.5 and 
Liberal by 1.75. The number of MPs with 
e-mail has improved significantly from the 
time of the last survey (Table ID. Labour 
members increased 2% times, Tory by 1.8 
and Liberal by 1.08, although they did start 
from a very high base: 89 per cent being 
contactable via e-mail even in 1998. 

Overall, 28 per cent of MPs in the 
Commons have their own Web site and 48 
per cent are contactable via e-mail (Figure 1). 
In a “hotmail” age, where many have at least a 
hotmail e-mail account accessible from any 
Internet enabled PC, be it at work, home, 
cybercafe or the local library, these findings 
are a cause for concern. It indicates, as 
Richard Allan, chairman of the Commons 
Select Committee on IT, said “[MPs] have 
always been behind — like in using fax 
machines etc.” In an era where to be left 
behind due to poor technological provision 
and skills is to run the risk of loosing an 
advantage as compared to ones’ peers or 
competitors, MPs seern to be complacent in 
their poor take up of digital technology. 
Having said this, one party — the Lib Dems — 
stand head and shoulders above their two 
main rivals in the extent to which they have 


~¢Table I] MPs with e-mail: comparison of percentages — 1998/2001 surveys 


Liberal Overall 
labour Conservative Democrat figure 
1998 (BBC) 18 22 89 Data 
unavailable 
2001 (Halstead) 46 40 96 48 


Figure 1 Percentage of MPs with an e-mail and/or Web site 
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embraced the use of the Net. Only 4 per cent 
of Lib Dems have neither a Web site nor 
e-mail (Table III). A total of 90 per cent have 
a site and 96 per cent have an e-mail. 
Compare this to Labour: their MPs may hold 
the highest number of seats yet they only 
manage to tie with the Tories on numbers 
having a Web site: 24 per cent. Labour which, 
as a government, aspires to make all public 
services available electronically by 2005 
(http:/Awww.e-envoy.gov.uk/) has only 46 per 
cent of its MPs contactable via e-mail. The 
Tories fare even worse, mustering a mere 40 
per cent of its MPs on e-mail. A total of 57 
per cent of Conservative and 52 per cent of 
Labour MPs have neither Web site nor 
e-mail. Allan is surely right: MPs have been 
left behind once again. The world has 
undergone a digital revolution yet the MPs of 
the two major parties have not embraced this 
technology. 

Of those MPs who have launched a 
personal Web site, and who responded to the 
questionnaire, 67 per cent post their surgery 
venues and times on their sites (Table IV). 
This is useful as it allows a constituent to 
quickly and easily see where the next surgerv 
is being held and what times the 
representative will be there. For constituents 
whose elected representatives do not have a 
Web site, or who have a site but do not 
advertise surgery details, they have to resort to 
ringing the constituency office or finding a 
poster to ascertain these details. The posting 
of surgery details on a Web site is a valuable 


Table III Overall figures: 2001 survey 


Conservative Labour 
(%) (%) 
Web site and e-mail 21 23 
Web site only 3 1 
E-mail only 19 24 
Neither 57 52 


Table IV Features found on MPs’ Web sites 


The questions that you have asked in Parliament 
Your voting record 

Links to other sites 

Surgery venues and times 

Online booking of surgery appointments by e-mail 
E-mail updates on your activities 

Constituents to volunteer their services by e-mail 


Note: Data gathered by questionnaire/interview 
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service for constituents. Of the respondents, 
11 per cent said that they provide online 
booking of surgery appointments via their 
sites. This is encouraging. If a “slot” can be 
booked via the Net to have shopping delivered 
from Tesco then it is perfectly reasonable for 
constituents to expect booking of a surgery 
slot online. If a MP or representative posts his 
surgery details on the Web, then allowing 
online booking of such an appointment is the 
next logical step and is a service to their 
constituents. It seems unreasonable in the 
information age for a constituent to be able to 
view surgery details online, but then have to 
disconnect from their dial up connection in 
order to use the telephone to ring the 
constituency office to make an appointment. 

Of respondents, 17 per cent answered that 
they provide their voting record on their site 
and 28 per cent provide the questions that 
they have asked in Parliament. These facets of 
information are important in that they allow 
constituents to see the extent to which a MP 
is working on their behalf. In an age of apathy 
and low voter turnout, it is important that 
elected representatives provide as much 
information as possible to their constituents 
and a Web site is an ideal medium by which to 
achieve this. An encouraging sign that this is 
happening is evidenced by the fact that 44 per 
cent of representatives have the facility on 
their sites for constituents to sign up to e-mail 
updates. Many organisations like online 
newspapers (The Times) and BBC Online 
have e-mail update services which can be 
freely subscribed to, and it is right that some 
elected representatives are following suit. 
This is a good way to bring the representative 
closer to his or her constituents by letting 
them know what activities they are carrying 
out. There is no more important duty than 
serving one’s country by representing a 
constituency in Parliament, and MPs should 
be passing information to their constituents 
by as many means that they have at their 
disposal. E-mail updates are the perfect way 
to summarise their activities. 

A representative cannot fulfil his democratic 
duties without the help and support of 
constituents who volunteer their services. A 
valuable way that democracy is being served 
by some of these Web sites is that 17 per cent 
allow constituents to volunteer their services 
via e-mail. This allows constituents, if they so 
desire, to participate in our democracy in a 
direct way by volunteering to help their 
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elected representatives. This is a healthy thing 
for our democracy and such new technology 
facilitates a quick and easy mechanism for 
constituents to volunteer their help. 


Function of a MP’s Web site 

MPs were questioned about what function 
their Web site served. A total of 67 per cent 
agreed that their site was a campaigning tool; 
22 per cent strongly agreed. Richard Allan, 
Liberal Democrat MP, believes that the 
motive of having a site to be able to offer a 
better service to constituents is not the prime- 
motivating factor in the thinking of most MPs. 
He believes that the opportunity a site 
presents as a campaigning tool is the primary 
motivation for most MPs who have launched a 
Web site. This is confirmed by the findings of 
this survey. Although gaining election, or re- 
election, 1s the primary goal of any politician, 
it is disheartening that this ambition comes 
before that of wishing to serve their 
constituents better. However, an elected 
representative can only serve his constituents 
by gaining election to one of the democratic 
institutions, so perhaps one should not be too 
harsh of this motivation. Also, this motivation 
does not prevent features of real benefit to 
constituents being placed on a Web site. 

A total of 56 per cent agreed and 33 per cent 
strongly agreed that their site was to keep their 
constituents in touch with their views on local 
issues; 44 per cent agreed and 50 per cent 
strongly agreed that their site served to 
enhance their profile and accessibility among 
constituents; 44 per cent (39 per cent strongly 
agreed) agreed that their site was a news and 
information resource; 50 per cent agreed (33 
per cent strongly agreed) that their site was a 
communication tool between themselves and 
their constituents. These responses are all 
encouraging. By establishing a presence on the 
Web MPs are better able to serve our 
democracy and make themselves more 
accessible and accountable to those whom 
elected them. Most people never meet their 
MP and it is safe to say that many do not know 
the name of their representative, or what work 
he carries out. In an age where penetration of 
the Web has reached 60 per cent of the 
population, there is no better way for an 
elected representative to serve democracy than 
by reaching out over the Internet and 
interacting with their constituents via a Web 
site and e-mail facility. On the negative side, 
44 per cent of respondents disagreed that their 
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site should have an opinion poll to gauge 
constituents’ views on matters of local and 
national importance. Such a feature is useful 
and serves democracy: well. Paul Burstow MP 
has such a facility on his site and the results of 
the pcll will allow him to determine whether 
his op:nions are in tune with those who elected 
him to Parliament. 


Interaction or inaction? 

For a MP’s Web site to be a success it should 
exist primarily to facilitate interaction between 
representative and constituent. Of respondents, 
28 per cent strongly agreed that providing 
interaction was a function of their site, 44 per 
cent agreed but a sizeable 17 per cent 
disagreed. During their 1998 study of political 
parties’ Web sites, Auty and Nicholas found 
that political parties had missed opportunities 
to make their sites more interactive. They 
commented that cyber-democracy would have 
to wait until attitudes changed and parties were 
willing to allow two-way communication. This 
study has found this to be the case still — but 
those attitudes are beginning to change. 
Recognition appears to be dawning that 
inaction is no longer permissible. Interaction is 
the name of the game. Standing still while the 
world evolves into a virtual being existing in 
cyberspace is like burying one’s head in the 
sand. Missing the virtual bandwagon means 
missing out. Some MPs have embraced the use 
of these new technologies in the service of 
democracy and have Web sites that are a 
delight to use like Paul’s site. The wealth of 
information which it contains provides a real 
insight into the man and leaves the user with 
the impression that he is a likeable individual, 
not a dull party drone mindlessly carrying out 
the orders of the party hive. 


A word of caution 

The author tried to arrange interviews with two 
local MPs by submitting an e-mail via the 
facility on their Web sites, but both replies to 
the mails directed the author to ring the 
respective constituency offices to make an 
appointment. This is hardly an effective use of 
e-mail. If other MPs are answering constituents’ 
e-mails in this manner then it is disappointing. 
As the Civic Commons in Cyberspace report 
(Blumler and Coleman, 2001) says, the last 
thing that is needed in an age of spin is for MPs 
to pay lip service to the notion of interactivity. If 
this is the case, then it would be better if there 
were no interaction at all. 
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Case studies 


Four interviews of MPs took place: Tom 
Brake, Paul Burstow and Richard Allan 
(Liberal Democrats) and Paul Flynn 
(Labour). The interviewees were simply those 
who agreed to be interviewed and party 
affiliation was not a factor. Indeed, it is a 
shame no Conservatives, or members, agreed 
to be interviewed. 


Case study 1: Tom Brake - Liberal 
Democrat MP (http://www.tombrake. 
co.uk/) 

Does the site exist primarily to allow interaction 
between the MP and his constituent? 

No, during the interview Brake “disagreed” 
that the site’s purpose was to allow interactior. 
between himself and his constituents, but he 
“strongly agreed” that it existed as a news anc 
information resource and to keep his 
constituents informed of his opinions on loca. 
issues. This site is primarily an information 
service for Brake’s constituents. A press 
release section provides a detailed picture of 
his monthly activities and the homepage 
provides biographical information. 

It would be possible for more interaction to 
be facilitated by the site. His surgery times 
and venues are posted there, but online 
booking of a “slot” is not provided. The 
author tried to arrange an interview via the 
site’s e-mail facility but received a reply saying 
“please phone the office”. I may well have 
phoned the office number in the first place. If 
the MP is unwilling to conduct business with 
his constituents by electronic means, it would 
be better if he did not provide an e-mail 
address at all. To provide one, then to not us2 
it effectively, is a waste of time. A “How to 
help” section has been added to the site sinc2 
the interview occurred and this does allow 
constituents to volunteer their help. A 
development in the right direction. 


Is the site competently designed in order that tt <s 
not an electoral liability? 

Overall the site is competently designed. It 
certainly has a professional look and feel, but 
it loses marks for a lack of updating and an 
incorrect link. The news releases and 
surgeries sections are out of date and it 
defeats the purpose of having such sections -f 
the latest “news” to be found there is months 
out of date. 
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Does the site convey the impression that the MP is 
a likeable individual, rather than a drone? 

The site does leave one with the impression 
that Brake is a likeable individual, especially 
the “Campaigns” section. Here Brake tells his 
constituents in his own words of the campaigns 
that he has been involved in. The biographical 
material on the homepage is extensive and 
gives a detailed insight into the personal and 
professional achievements of Brake. It is 
regrettable that the “Campaigns” section is so 
brief. His site could be much improved if his 
input of material was increased. 


Case study 2: Paul Burstow, Lib Dem MP 
(http://www.burstowmp.org.uk/) 

Does the site exist primarily to allow interaction 
between the MP and his constituent? 

"There are several interactive features on 
Burstow’s site. The “I want to help” section 
allows constituents to submit their e-mail 
address and telephone number so that they 
can help in the general election campaign. He 
also invites feedback from users of his site in 
the “Contact” section by providing a link to 
an e-mail form and inviting people to send 
comments on his campaigns, or ideas for new 
issues. This demonstrates that he is willing to 
receive feedback and opinions from his 
constituents and is using his site to generate 
some interaction with the community. 

When questioned about the purpose of his 
Web site he “strongly agreed” that it was a 
news and information resource for his 
constituents. He “agreed” that it was to keep 
his constituents in touch with his views on 
local issues, that it was to enhance his 
accessibility/profile among his constituents, 
that it was a communication tool. Surprisingly, 
in view of the fact that his site contains an 
opinion poll, he disagreed with the statement 
that one of its functions was as an opinion poll 
— to invite feedback on local and national 
issues. He answered “don’t know” when asked 
whether it existed to allow interaction between 
himself and his constituents. The main 
motivation behind him setting up a site was “to 
provide an additional service to his 
constituents, to be a ready point of access to 
allow people to find out what I am doing”. He 
sees the site as being an asset, which has 
brought him closer to those whom he serves. 

Burstow’s site does not exist primarily to 
allow interaction but it has some features that 
allow interaction and which could be 
expanded on. For instance, it would be 
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feasible to provide a facility to book a surgerv 
appointment “slot” online. The facility 
allowing people to offer their services via e- 
mail at election time is a good idea and 
allowing constituents to submit their views on 
matters of national importance via the 
opinion poll is a means of the MP gauging 
which issues matter most to his electorate. 


Is the site competently designed in order that it 13 
not an electoral hability? 

Overall, the site is designed competently and 
is an electoral asset. The site is well 
maintained — the press releases and surgery 
times are kept up to date. During the election 
campaign he used his site “to present his 
election themes”. He viewed his site as being 
a “peripheral asset” during the election, 
rather than it being a central plank in his 
re-election strategy. He foresees it increasing 
in importance during the next election. 

He sees the Net as being simply “a tool — 
it’s not going to re-invigorate and re-stimulate 
politics. It’s more important to make people 
see that their vote matters in terms of public 
services etc. There exists a sense of a vote not 
making a difference — this wouldn’t have been 
changed by electronic voting”. During the 
interview Burstow did say that the “static 
pages” were only “irregularly updated”. The 
annual report is updated yearly and the press 
releases are updated daily. 


Does the site convey the impression that the MP ts 
a likeable individual, rather than a drone? 

The site does convey the impression that 
Burstow is a likeable individual. The section 
“About Paul” gives a feel for the man and the 
issues that concern him. The “Press” section 
provides his constituents with a wealth of 
detail of Paul’s views on local and national 
news and the work that he is carrying out on 
their behalf. 


Case study 3: Richard Allan, Lib Dem MP 
Does the site exist primarily to allow interaction 
between the MP and his constituent? 

Allan’s site when surveyed contained plenty of 
opportunity for interaction with five electronic 
forms (the most on any of the four sites in this 
study) that can be submitted and frequent 
mentions of his e-mail address. The site did 
allow interaction, but it was designed primarily 
as a campaigning tool for the 2001 election 
campaign and it is now redundant (although a 
revisit to the site finds it currently being 
redesigned). Allan “strongly agreed” that the 
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site’s main function was to enhance his 
accessibility and profile among his 
constituents. He “agreed” that it was to keep 
his constituents in touch with his views on 
local issues, that it was a news and information 
resource for his constituents, that it was a 
campaigning tool and a means of allowing 
interaction between himself and his 
constituents. He “disagreed” that it was a 
communication tool and an opinion poll to 
invite his constituents to submit their views. 
This seems a little odd in view of the fact that 
the sit2 has five electronic forms to allow 
constituents and others to communicate with 
Allan electronically. When asked of his 
experience of having a Web site he replied, “At 
the moment having a Web site is only 
marginal: it is not critical for a MP to have one 
at present. Web sites are only used by a 
marginal number of people. Unless they’re 
done for free by a mate then not many MPs 
will have one. A Web site comes a long way 
down the pecking order”. . 


Is the site competently designed in order that it is 
not an electoral liability? 

Allan’s site is competently designed, although 
not all the pages can be reached from the 
homepage. It is an electoral asset in that its aim 
is to provide an opportunity for constituents to 
provide electronic feedback to Allan and to 
offer him their help in his re-election 
campaign. It is unique (among the sites of the 
four MPs interviewed) in that it was launched 
in March 2001 specifically in time for the 
expected calling of the general election in May. 


Does the site convey the impression that the MP is 
a likeable individual, rather than a drone? 

It is difficult to gain much of an impression of 
the man from his site. There is not enough 
material for a constituent to determine 
whether he is likeable or otherwise. The site is 
designed for the election with plenty of 
material for the media and electronic forms to 
solicit help from constituents, but there is 
little material from which a constituent can 
gain an impression of Allan. There is a brief 
section of biographical information, but 
virtually no information on his achievements 
as an MP, the issues that interest him or the 
ones that he has campaigned on. Overall, the 
site is a rather sterile one and the over-riding 
emphasis on the campaign for him to be 
returned as MP rather than on him as a 
person, may prove a “turn-off” for some 
constituents. ' 
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Case study 4: Paul Flynn, Labour MP 
(http://www.paulflynnmp.co.uk) 

Does the site exist primarily to allow interaction 
between the MP and his constituent? 

This is not the site’s main purpose — although 
the Contact section does invite users, in 
particular constituents, to contact the 
constituency office. An e-mail address is given 
but there are no electronic forms to submit. 
The site’s primary reason for existing is to act 
as a channel through which Flynn can present 
his views on a wide range of issues. The 
medium of a Web site allows him to do this in 
a way that is informative, witty and 
entertaining. Some of his views are likely to be 
unpalatable to the Labour hierarchy at 
Millbank and a Web site is the perfect channel 
through which he can publish his views 
uncensored and presented as he wishes. 


Is the site competently designed in order that it 1s 
not an electoral hability? 

The site is well designed and is easy to navigate 
and it is the best maintained of the four sites. 
Flynn updates it himself on a daily basis. The 
site is the most original and innovative of the 
four sites. Apart from the “Contact” and 
“Links” section, the site stands head and 
shoulders above the rest in terms of its 
originality, humour and sheer scope. During 
the interview, he answered “strongly agree” 
when asked did he see the function of his site 
as being to enhance his accessibility/profile, as 
a news and information resource, as a 
communication tool, as a campaigning tool 
and to allow interaction between himself and 
his constituents. He “agreed” that that it was 
an opinion poll to gauge his constituents’ views 
and he “disagreed” that it was to keep his 
constituents in touch with his views on local 
issues. His main motivation in launching a 
Web site was quite simply “to be a better MP”. 
His site certainly helps him to achieve this. 


Does the site convey the impression that the MP ts 
a likeable individual, rather than a drone? 

Paul Flynn’s site is perhaps the best example 
of a MP’s site in that it manages to convey 
some of the character of the man, as well as 
his stance on some of the main political issues 
of the day. He agreed with Steinberg that the 
Net presented a backbench MP with the best 
opportunity yet offered to build up a good 
impression with his or her constituents and 
Flynn appears to have embraced the Web, as 
few other MPs seem to have done. He has 
made a name for himself that extends beyond 
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the Houses of Parliament and the city limits 
of Newport. He sees a Web site as “a way of 
publishing unspun, unedited views. It is a 
marvellous new medium of communicating 
with constituents and the world. A chance for 
MPs to do this with colour, humour and 
illustrations. It turns the sepia image of a MP 
into a glorious stereophonic one”. His 
criticism of the Government, although he 
himself belongs to the governing party, is 
refreshing and he is certainly not a drone of 
the Labour party. 


Conclusions 


The 2001 survey has found that 48 per cent of 
MPs have an e-mail address and 28 per cent 
have a personal Web site. Although this is an 
improvement on the findings of previous 
surveys, it is disappointing that only just over 
a quarter of MPs in the UK have a Web site 
and barely half have an e-mail address. These 
figures suggest that, overall, elected 
representatives in the UK are not cyber- 
beings but rather are cyber-shy. They lag 
behind the times, behind the general 
populace, and the majority seem slow to grasp 
the reality that digital technology offers the 
best opportunity yet offered for the elected to 
re-connect with the electorate. 

One political party, however, has embraced 
these new technologies to an extent that 
shames their political opponents. A total of 96 
per cent of Liberal Democrat MPs have an 
e-mail address, 90 per cent have a personal 
Web site and overall 90 per cent have both a 
Web site and an e-mail address. The other 
two big parties are left trailing in the Liberal 
Democrat cyber-wake. Of Labour and 
Conservative MPs a mere 24 per cent have a 
Web site. A total of 40 per cent of Tory MPs 
are contactable via e-mail, as are 46 per cent 
of Labour MPs. Barely a quarter (21 per cent 
of Tories and 23 per cent of Labour MPs) 
have both an e-mail and Web site. They 
clearly have a long way to travel to catch up 
with the Liberal Democrat cyber-juggernaut. 

In conclusion, some MPs have embraced 
the use of e-mail and a personal Web site in 
the service of democracy with enthusiasm, 
while others seem to have these facilities so as 
not to be left behind or, at best, lurk on the 
extremities of cyberspace. True believers in 
the cyber ideal they are not. The majority of 
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those who have sites provide a service to our 
democracy primarily in terms of providing an 
information resource for their constituents 
but they lack real interaction. A total of 72 per 
cent of Westminster MPs do not have a Web 
site and 52 per cent do not have an e-mail 
address — this is worrying. The Citizens Online 
Report called on politicians to embrace the use 
of the Net to interact, or to risk losing contact 
with their constituents completely. It is to be 
hoped that the 52 per cent of Westminster 
MPs without an e-mail address and the 72 per 
cent without a Web site take heed of this 
warning in the coming years. If this warning is 
ignored elected representatives without an 
online presence run the risk of becoming an 
irrelevance in an increasingly online world. 
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Referees in 2002 


Emerald would like to thank the following for 
their help in the refereeing process in 2002: 
* Ralph Adam 

* Jchn Akeroyd 

e Caroline Auty 

e Peter Chapman 

e Mike Chivhanga 

e Mike Cooper 

¢ Dr Tom Dobrowolski 

e Harry East 

+ Dr Tamara Eisenschitz 

e Professor David Ellis 

¢ Gertrud Erbach 

e Professor Barrie Gunter 
¢ Eti Herman 

e Robin Hunt 

e Paul Huntington 

e Nat Lievesley 

e Dr Andrew MacFarlane 
e Michael Mabe 

* Helen Martin 

e Professor Michel Menou 
* Maria Monopoly 

* Alfredo Moreno 

e Professor David Nicholas 
+  Panayiota Polydoratou 

* Marc Ramsay 

¢ Dr Ian Rowlands 

» Anthony Watkinson 

* Peter Wilhams 

* Richard Withey 
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Sponsorship 


Emerald is delighted to be a regular sponsor 
of the following awards: 


ALA LITA/Library Hi Tech Award for 
Outstanding Communication for 
Continuing Education in Library and 
Information Science 

The award may be given to an individual or 

institution for a single seminal work, or a body 

of work, taking place within (or continuing 
into) the five years preceding the award. The 
purpose of the award is to recognize 
outstanding achievement in communication 
in continuing education within the field of 
library and information technology. Past 
winners have been: 

* Charles W. Bailey, Jr, University of 
Houston Libraries, Houston, TX. 

e Ching-chih Chen, Simmons College, 
Boston, MA. 

Walt Crawford, The Research Libraries 
Group, Mountain View, CA. 

e Continuing Education Services School of 
Library and Information Studies 
University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
Madison, WI. 

¢ Larry L. Learn, OCLC Online Computer 
Library Center, Inc., Dublin, OH. 

e Michael Kaplan, Indiana University 
Libraries, Bloomington, IN. 

* Ann S. Okerson, Yale University, New 
Haven, CT. 

e Mark Hinnebusch, Florida Center for 
Library Automation, Gainesville, FL. 

¢ ‘The Digital Imaging and Preservation 
Research Unit of Cornell University 
Library. 

e fllinois OCLC Users Group. 


Chartered Institute of Library and 
Information Professionals 
Library History Group Award 
The award is made annually for the best essay 
on library history published in the UK within 
the previous calendar year. It aims to improve 
the quality and increase the quantity of 
writing on library history. Any member of the 
Chartered Institute of Library and 
Information Professionals may nominate a 
published essay for consideration. Previous 
winners are: 
«e Martin Hewitt, “Confronting the modern 
city: the Manchester free public library, 
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1850-1880”, Urban History, Vol. 27 
No. 1, 2000, pp. 62-88. 

¢ Dr Christopher Skelton-Foord, 
“Surveying the circulating-library scene: 
popular British fiction, 1770-1830”, 
Bibliotheken in der literarischen Darstellung! 
Libraries in Literature, edited by Peter 
Vodosek and Graham Jefcoate, 
Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, 1999, 

* Mr Mark Purcell, “Useful weapons for 
the defence of that cause: Richard 
Allestree, John Fell and the foundation of 
the Allestree Library”, The Library, 

Vol. 21 No. 2. 


Public Relations and Publicity Awards 
These awards aim to recognise and reward 
the valuable work of librarians and 
information managers in promoting library 
services through the production of publicity 
material and running of innovative 
promotional campaigns with limited 
resources. 
Six categories of library PR and publicity 
activity are celebrated: 
(1) Promotional campaign with a budget 
under £500. 
(2) Promotional campaign with a budget over 
£500. | 
(3) Printed publicity material. 
(4) Multimedia and web. 
(5) Sponsorship and partnership. 
(6) Tom Farries Award for personal PR 
achievement. 


International Federation of Library 
Associations and Institutions 

Emerald also supports the work of the 
professional associations as an ongoing Gold 
Corporate Sponsor of the International 
Federation of Library Associations and 
Institutions. In 2002 it also sponsored the 
official IFLA satellite preconference 
“Statistics in practice: measuring and 
managing”, held in Loughborough 

13-15 August. Hosted by the IFLA Section 
on Statistics and the Library & Information 
Statistics Unit at Loughborough University, 
the conference focused on the use of statistics 
in library management. 


Appointments 


With effect from Vol. 30 No. 3, 2002, Mike 
McGrath took over as Editor of Interlending & 
Document Supply. Mike worked at the British 
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Library for 32 years, in the last 12 years being 
heavily involved in marketing the remote 
services in Europe and latterly in the UK. He 
trained first as a mathematician and in later 
life as an historian and also has marketing 
qualifications. He lives in Leeds, UK with his 
wife and son. 

Dr David Bawden, a Senior Lecturer in the 
Department of Information Science at City 
University, London, was appointed Editor of 
Fournal of Documentation with effect from 
Vol. 58 No. 4, 2002. Dr Bawden originally 
qualified in organic chemistry and has MSc 
and PhD degrees in information science. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Institute of 
Information Scientists in 1985, and is author 
of four books and 140 papers. Dr Bawden was 
previously editor of IT Link (ASLIB) and 
Perspectives in Information Management 
(Bowker Saur), and of two monograph series. 

Nick Joint has been appointed Editor of 
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Research 


Emerald is sponsoring the fieldwork phase of 
some research which is already in progress, on 
information in the Namibian liberation 
struggle. The project is being conducted by 
Dr Paul Sturges, Reader in Libraries and 
Social Development, Department of _ 
Information Science, Loughborough 
University, UK. It has the co-operation of 
Professor Kingo Mchombu of the 
Department of Information and 
Communications Studies, University of 
Namibia. It aims to obtain an outline 
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assessment of the ways in which information, 
broadly defined to include facts and ideas in 
the whole range of relevant forms, figured in 
the Namibian liberation struggle. It aims to 
develop and test a model which will 
accommodate all the various aspects of 
information management in the liberation 
struggle, with a view to both understanding 
the struggle itself and for general insights into 
the handling of information in the newly 
independent state. The researchers aim to 
publish articles reporting the findings in 
major international refereed journals. 
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